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The most wonderful falls in the world — 
some asserting that they even excel our 
own Niagara — are the Zambesi or Victoria 
Falis, of Africa. Modern writers and dis- 
coverers have changed the native names of 
Zambesi and Mosi-oa-tunya to Victoria, in 
honor of the English queen; and by the Jat- 
ter name they will probably be designated 
on the maps drawn by natives of Great 
Britain, while the Portuguese maps of Af- 
rica will continue to employ the musical 
name of Zambesi or that of Mosi-oa-tunya, 
The Livingstone Brothers, David and 
Charles, who explored a portion of Africa 
in 1858 and 1864, in their interesting history 
of the expedition speak as follows of these 
wonderful falls: — 

** We proceeded next morning, 9th of Au- 
gust, 1860, to see the Victoria Falls. Mosi- 
oa-tunya is the Makololo name, and means 
smoke - sounding; Seongo or Chongwe, 
meaning the Rainbow, or the place of the 
Rainbow, was the more ancient term they 
bore. We embarked in canoes belonging to 
Tuba Mokoro, “smasher of canoes,” an 
ominous name; but he alone, it seems, 


knew the medicine which insures one against 
shipwreck in the rapids above the Falls. 


For some miles the river was smooth and 
tranquil, and we glided pleasantly over wa- 
ter clear as crystal, and past lovely islands 
densely covered with a tropical vegetation. 
Noticeable among the many trees were the 
lofty Hyphewne and Borassus pa!ms; the 
graceful, wild date-palm, with its fruit in 
golden clusters, and the umbrageous moko- 
nonga, of cypress form, with its dark green 
leaves and scarlet fruit. Many flowers 
peeped out near the water’s edge, some en- 
tirely new to us, and others, as the convol- 
vulus, old acquaintances, 

**But our attention was quickly called 
from the charming islands to the dangerous 
rapids, down which Tuba might uninten- 
tionally shoot us. To corifess the truth, 
the very ugly aspect of these roaring rapids 
could scarcely fail to cause some uneasiness 
in the minds of niew-comers, It is only 
when the river is very low, as it was now, 
that any one durst venture to the island to 
which we were bound. If one went during 
the period of flood, and fortunately hit the 
island, he would be obliged to remain there 
till the water subsided again, if he lived so 
long. Both hippopotami and elephants 
have been known to be swept over the Falls, 
and of course smashed to pulp. 
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‘** Before entering the race of waters, we 
were requested not to speak, as our talking 
might diminish the virtue of the medicine; 
and no one with such boiling, eddying rap- 
ids before his eyes, would think of disobey. 
ing the order of a *‘canoe-smasher,” 
soon became evident that there was sound 
sense in this request of Tuba’s, although 
the reason assigned was not unlike that of 
the canoe-man from Sesheke, who begged 
one Of our party not to whistle, because 
whistling made the wind come, It was the 
duty of the man at the bow to look ow 
ahead for the proper course, and when he 
saw a rock or snag, to call out to the steers. 
man. Tuba doubtless thought that talking 
on board might divert the attention of his 
steersman, at a time when the neglect of an 
order, or a slight mistake, would be sure to 
spill us all into the chafing river, There 
were places where the utmost exertions of 
both men had to be put forth in order to 
force the canoe to the only safe part of the 
rapid, and to prevent it from sweeping down 
broadside on, where in a twinkling we 


“should have found ourselves floundering 


among the plotuses and cormorants, which 
were engaged in diving for their breakfast 
of small fish. At times it seemed as if 
nothing could save us from dashing in our 
headlong race against the rocks, which, now 
that the river was low, jutted out of the 
water; but, just at the very nick of time, 
Tuba passed the word to the steersman, 
and then with ready pole turned the canoe 
a little aside, and we glided swif.ly past the 
threatened danger. Never was canoe more 
admirably managed: once only did the med- 
icine seem to have lost something of its effi- 
cacy. We were driving swiftly down; 4 
black rock, over which the white foam flew, 
)4y directly in our path; the pole was planted 
against it as readily as ever, but it slipped 
just as Tuba put forth his strength to turn 
the bow off. We struck hard, and were 
half full of water in a moment; Tuba re- 
covered himself as speedily, shoved off the 
bow, and shot the Canoe into a still, shallow 
place, to bale out the water. Here we were 
given to understand that it was not the 
medicine which was at fault; that had lost 
none of its virtue; the accident was owing 
entirely to Tuba having started without his 
breakfast. Need it be said we never let 
Tuba go without that meal again?, 

“We landed at the head of Garden Island, 
which is situated near the middle of the 
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river and on the lip of the Falls. On reach- 
ing that lip and peering over the giddy 
height,the wondrous and unique character of 
the magnificent cascade at once burst upon 
us, It is rather a hopeless task to endeavor 
to convey an idea cf it in words, since, as 
was remarked on the spot, an accomplished 
painter, even by a number of views, could 
but impart a faint impression of the glori- 
ous scene. The probable mode of its for- 
mation may perhaps help to the conception 
of its peculiar shape. Niagara has been 
formed by a wearing back of the rock over 
which the river falls; and, during a long 
course of ages, it has gradually receded, and 
left a broad, deep, and pretty straight trough 
in front. It goes on wearing back daily, 
and may yet discharge the lakes from which 
its river—the St. Lawrence—flows. But 
the Victoria Falls have been formed by a 
crack right across the river, in the hard, 
black, basaltic rock which there formed the 
bed of the Zambesi. The lips of the crack 
are still quite sharp, save about three feet 
of the edge over which the river rolls. The 
wails go sheer down from the lips without 
any projecting crag, or symptom of stratifi- 
cation or dislocation, When the mighty 


rift occurred, no change of level took place 


in the two parts of the bed of the river thus 
rent asunder; the water suddenly disap- 
pears, and we see the opposite side of the 
cleft, with grass and trees growing where 
once the river ran, on the same level as that 
part of its bed on which we sail. The first 
crack is, in length, a few yards more than 
the breadth of the Zambesi, which by mea- 
surement we found to be a little over 1860 
yards, but this number we resolved to re- 
tain as indicating the year in which the Fall 
was for the first time carefully examined. 
The main stream here runs nearly north 
and south, and the cleft across it is nearly 
east and west. The depth of the rift was 
measured by lowering a line, to the end of 
which a few bullets and a foot of white cot- 
ton cloth were tied. One of us lay with his 
head over a projecting crag, and watched 
the descending calico, till, after his compan- 
ions had paid out 310 feet, the weight rested 
on a sloping projection, probably 50 feet 
from the water below, the actual bottom 
being still farther down. The white cloth 
now appeared the size of a crown-piece. 
On measuring the width of this deep cleft 
by sextant, it was found at Garden Island, 
its narrowest part, to be eighty yards, and 


at its broadest somewhat more. Into this 
chasm, of twice the depth of Niagara Fall, 
the river, a full mile wide, rolls with a deaf- 
ening roar; and this is Mosi-oa-tunya, or 
the Victoria Falls, 

‘**Looking from Garden Island down to 
the bottom of the abyss, nearly half a mile’ 
of water, which has fal!en over that portion 
of the Falls to our right, or west of our 
point of view, is seen collected in a narrow 
channel twenty or thirty yards wide, and’ 
flowing at exactly right angles to its pre- 
vious course, to our left; while the other 
half, or that which fell over the eastern por- 
tion of the Falls, is seenin the left of the 
narrow channei below, coming toward our 
right. Both waters unite midway, in a 
fearful boiling whirlpool, and find an outlet 
by acrack situated at right angles to the 
fissure of the Falls. This outlet is about 
1170 yards from the western end of the 
chasm, and some 600 from its eastern end; 
the whirlpool is at its commencement. The 
Zambesi, now apparently not more than 
twenty or thirty yards wide, rushes and 
surges south, through the narrow escape- 
channel for 130 yards; then enters a second 
chasm somewhat deeper, and nearly para'-' 
lel with the first. Abandoning the bottom 
of the eastern half of this second chasm to 
the growth of large trees, it turns sharply 
off to the west, and forms a promontory, 
with the escape-channel at its point, of 
1170 yards long, and 416 yards broad at the. 
base. After reaching this base the river 
runs abruptly round the head of another 
promontory, and flows away to the east, in 
a third chasm; then glides round a third 
promontory, much narrower than the rest, 
and away back to the west, in a fourth 
chasm; and we could see in the distance 
that it appeared to round still another pro- 
montory, and bend once more in another 
chasm toward the east. In this gigantic, 
zigzag, yet narrow trough, the rocks are all 
so sharply cut and angular, that the idea at 
once arises that the hard basaltic trap must 
have been riven into its present shape by a 
force acting from beneath, and that this 
probably took place when the ancient in- 
land seas were let off by similar fissures 
nearer the ocean. 

** The land beyond, or on the south of the 
Falls, retains, as already remarked, the’ 
same level as before the rent was made, 
It is as if the trough below Niagara were 
bent right and left several times before it 
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reached the railway bridge. The land in 
the supposed benjs, being of the same 
height as that above the Fall, would give 
standing-places, or points of view, of the 
same nature as that from the railway 
bridge; but the nearest would be only 
eighty yards, instead of two miles (the dis- 
tance to the bridge), from the face of the 
cascade. The tops of the promontories are 
in general flat, smooth, and studded with 
trees. The first, with its base on the east, 


is at one place so narrow that it would be 
dangerous to walk to its extremity. On 
the second, however, we found a broad rhi- 
noceros path and a hut; but, unless the 
builder were a hermit, with a pet rhinoce- 
ros, we cannot conceive what beast or man 
ever went therefor. On reaching the apex 
of this second eastern promontory we saw 
the great river, of a deep sea-green color, 
now sorely compressed, gliding away at 
least four hundred feet below us,’’ 
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SPIDER’S WEB. 


As there are about twelve hundred species 
of spiders, a large volume would be required 
even to describe the more remarkable fami- 
lies. We can therefore only mention some 
of the more important facts connected with 
the structure, the works, and the habits of 
spiders, 

These animals are no longer classed with 
insects, from which they differ in four par- 
ticulars,— having simple eyes instead of 
compound, eight legs in place of six, no an- 
tenn, and not undergoing the interesting 
metamorphoses so characteristic of insect 
life. All the families of spiders and scor- 
pions are grouped together under the term 
Arachnida, which is derived from the Greek 


ON SPIDERS, 


name for a spider, ~— 
Arakne. The word 
Araneide includes un- 
der it the true spiders 
only, and is from ara- 
nea, the Latin designa- 
tion of the animal. Our 
common English name 
is derived from the oid 
word spinder,” —a 
spinner. A more an- 
cient descriptive term 
was atiercop, siguify- 
ing poison-head. 

We may note, in 
passing, that all spi- 
ders are distributed in- 
to two great sections,— 
Pulmonaria, or those 
which breathe by pul- 
monary cavities; and 
Trachearia, or those 
which breathe’ by 
trachem, like insects. They are also some- 
times elassed according to their habits, as 
Hunters, Wanderers, Sedentaries, and Driv- 
ers, The more usual arrangement now is 
according to the number of eyes, one genus 
having but two, others six, and the greater 
number eight. 

Where do spiders live? Some in little 
cells, formed of the most delicate tissues; 
some in holés in the earth, or in wall crev- 
ices; many in wine-cellars ; a few in libraries; 
hosts high in the air, or in tubes suspended 
from leaves; and not asmall number in the 
water. The webs of the geometrical spider 
may be studied in almost every garden. 
Look at its work. See how beautifully the 
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main threads radiate from the centre, and 
with what peculiar art the circular lines are 
secured to the radiating tissue, The repairs 
of this net demand incessant attention. 
Once a day the whole is examined, and the 
torn and loosened threads adjusted. Look 
closely at the net of the diadem garden spi- 
der. You will recognize the creature by the 
gem-like whitish markings on the body, 
and the dark bands and spines on the legs. 
Those threads which forms the spinals are 
more glutin- 
ous than the 
fine but the 
stronger lines 
radiating 
from the cen- 
tre, where the 
diadem takes 
his sentinel- 
post. Take a 
magnifying-glass, and a multitude of fine 
globules may be traced along the spiral 
threads, These constitute a series of fas- 
tenings by which the circular lines are gum- 
med firmly to the radiating threads. The 
number of these globules, or web-ties, is 
surprising, a single net of the ‘*diadem ” 
spider having been found to contain above 
eighty-seven thousand. A large web of this 
kind has been calculated to contain one 
hundred and twenty thousand viscid glob- 
ules, Besides the radiating and spiral 
threads, the observer will not fail to notice 
the main lines which extend beyond the 
geometrical work, and support the whole. 
These main threads are fastened at each 
end to leaves or 
twigs, and the ra- 
diating lines are 
then firmly secured 
to these supports, 
If one of these im- 
portant lines be 
suddenly broken, 
the beautiful geo- 
metrical structure 
SPINNERET OF SPIDER. will collapse, and 
become a ruin, 
The whole of such a net, with all its elab- 
orate tracery of radiating and parallel lines, 
with its thousands upon thousands of 
points, is sometimes produced in about for- 
minutes, A web over a cannon’s mouth 
or across the opening in the poor-box is 
therefore no proof that either has been long 
disused. The cannon may have been dis- 
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A Chapter on Spiders. 


charged yesterday, and yet a perfect web be 
over its mouth this morning. The reader 
will not forget that in this short time the 
spider not only arranges the fine geometri- 
cal lines, but also spins the whole from its 
own body. Let the reader examine careful- 
ly one of the fine threads, and then estimate 
its diameter. Does it not seem almost im- 
possible to express in the fraction of an inch 
the thickness of that filmy tissue? But the 
fine line is not a single one, being composed 
of no less than four thousand threads, 
Some of these wonderfully complex lines 
are themselves so fine that four million 
twisted together would not exceed the thick- 
of an ordinary hair from the human head, 
Yet each one of these four million tissues is 
itself composed of four thousand single 
threads. The diameter, therefore, of one 
simple thread is but one sixteen thousand 
millionth part of the thickness of a human 


THE WATER SPIDER. 


hair. If such a statement seems almost in- 
credible, it is but one of the many mysterys 
abounding in the lower lorms of life. 

The spinning machine is a wonder in it- 
self. Under the hinder part of the spider‘s 
body a small depression may beseen. Look 
closer, and, rising from this hollow, there 
will be noted six small, tube-shape bodies, 
Now use a microscope, and the observer 
may detect a great number of exceedingly 
fine openings on four of the tube-like bodies, 
about one thousand on each, Through 
each of these four thousand apertures the 
spider draws a fine thread, and all the four 
thousand tissues, being hardened by the at- 
mosphere, and twisted together, form one 
of the threadsin the web. These four tube- 
like bodies are called spinnerets, the upper 
pair differing much from the lower in struc- 
ture. Two kinds of threads are produced 
by this machine, at least in the case of tho 
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Aing lines, But whence does the spider pro- 
cure the delicate fluid which it draws 
through the pores of the spinnerets? From 
six or eight reservoirs behind, in which a 
glassy substance is formed and stored up till 
required. A peculiar comb-like apparatus 
on one or more of the feet is used for twist- 
ing, carding, and adjusting the fine tissues 
as they issue from the pores of the spinner- 
ets. This wonderful anima) machine, with 
its system of reservoirs, spinning apparatus, 
and carding claws, is far more complex and 
admirable than the self-acting ‘* mules,’ 
which spin at one time a thousand threads 
of ** twist,’ each resembling a cable when 
compared with the spun tissue of the spider. 

Some spiders never use their webs for 
nets. Thus the small gossamer spider turns 
her fine threads into a convenient bridge for 
passing from one plant to another, or uses 
them as a fairy-like chariot to bear her aloft 
in the air. Sometimes a whole army of 
these minute creatures descends upon the 
fields, and even rivers, as in 1811, when the 
Tagus was covered for half a mile with webs 
of the gossamers, which floated safely on 
their silvery rafts, These floating webs and 
spiders have settled on ships sixty miles 
from land. 

The building spider uses the soft webs 
for lining the cell which it has formed in 
the earth, and also for securing the movable 
trap-door at the entrance. This door is 
usually made of about fifteen layers of web, 
alternating with as many of fine earth. All 
these walls of web are curiously united to 
form a self-closing door-hinge. 

The water or diving spider constructs a 
bell-shaped house, to which it retires with 
its captured prey. The residence is made 
water-proof by a gummy covering, air be- 
ing carried down to the house by a bag, 
formed of the same gummy substance, fas- 
tened under the animal’s body, where it 
sparkles, when filled with air, like a crystal 
globule. This clever spider fastens its 
home to water-plants by strong web-lines, 
which act as cables. 

The diving spider appears to pass the win- 
ter in its aquatic house, which it completely 
fills with air as the cold season approaches, 
If by any accident the nest should then be 
tilted on one side so that the air escapes and 
water enters, the half-torpid inhabitant per- 
ishes, This spider is of a dark-brown color, 
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geometrical spider. ‘The spirals of the web 
-possess a gluey quality wanting in the radia- 


the legs armed with spines, and the body 
silky to the touch. The males cf this spe 
cies are larger than the females; but the 
contrary is the general law of the spider 
family. 

The webs of the common house spider can 
not be called beautiful; but the mode in 
which one layer of tissue is interwoven with 
another, and the whole kept extended and 
in shape by the long supporting threads, 
will repay observation. The construction 
and arrangement of the cel) to which these 
spiders carry their prey, and where they 
watch in constant readiness to dart forth, 
will furnish additional topics of interest, 

None of our webs approach in size some 
of the foreign kinds. The main lines of the 
Bermuda spider’s web are somet'mes sus- 
pended between trees sixteen yards apart, 
and * wil) snare a bird as big as a thrush.” 
These long threads, being emitted from the 
spider’s body, are carried by the wind to dis- 
tant trees, or across rivers, and when one 
adheres to sume substance the animal speed- 
ily crosses on the slender bridge, and effeet- 
ually fastens its first line of suspension. If 
a web-spinning spider be placed on a twig 
surrounded by water, it will generally con- 
trive to escape by sending out its threads, 
and so forming a bridge. 

Some spiders are called webless; but the 
females of these do, nevertheless, spin a 
substance for the coeoons, in which their 
eggs are preserved. Some of these also of- 
ten spin a beautiful silky substance, with 
which they luxuriously line their ceils, form- 
ed in old walls or in the earth. Most spid- 
ers have very c'ear notions of making them- 
selves comfortable at home, Spiders, 
though clever, are not considered capable of 
much tender emotion, The females will 
sometimes even kill and eat the males, but 
often show a high degree of affection for 
their young. Some carry cocoons, contain- 
ing the eggs, about with them on all their 
journeys; others select a sheltered place on 
which the cradle can be safely slung during 


the winter, The careful manner in which . 


the “egg-cup’’ is covered over to protect 
the contents from the cold, is itself a witness 
to the spider’s motherly forethought. These 
cocoons may often be seen on the inner 
walls of sheds and out-houses, A few 
spiders really feed and wait upon their 
young. The wolf-spider, fierce as her name 
sounds, will fight to the death with the ant- 
lion in defence of her egg-cocoon, 
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In one peculiar respect spiders resemble 
crabs, being compelled repeatedly to change 
their coats, The first of those moults must 
be undergone by the young spider before it 
can even move. The creature is at first 
pound up like a mummy ina tight covering, 
confining all thelimbs, Some house-spiders 
obtain nine changes of raiment in a life- 
time, Itis at these seasons that the spider 
has its only chance of recovering the lost 
limbs which it often parts with so easily. 
The loss of a leg is not a trivial matter, as 
the want of the combing-claw may prevent 
the proper spinning of the web-threads, 
Sir Joseph Banks caught a spider having but 
three legs; he kept it for examination, and 
in about a month saw the old skin cast off, 
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when the rudiments of five new lezs appear- 
ed, which in three days grew to half the size 
of the old ones, In twenty-nine days after 
there was a second casting off the skin, 
when the five legs became still larger. {t 
seems, therefore, that lost limbs are not 
completely restored at one moulting. The 
feet of most spiders exhibit a complex appa- 
ratus, fitted for walking on glass, running on 
water, along a ceiling, or moving over fine 
web lines, The animal may indeed be said 
to take *‘ hold with her hands.” These feet 
should be carefully examined through a mi- 
croscope to detect the fine brush and hook- 
ed arrangement by which the spider clings 
with such ease and agility to the smoothest 
surfaces, 


EDWARD THE THIRD OF ENGLAND. 


Edward the Third of England was in 
every sense of the word a fighting man, and 
never really happy unless hammering away 
at the hard-headed Scotchmen or the soft- 
pated Frenchmen, He ascended the throne 
in 1327, and died in 1377; a pretty long reign 
for such troublesome times as he had to en- 
counter. His father was a weak prince: 
but he had a bold, strong-minded woman 
for a wife, — Isabella, daughter of King 
Philip the Fair, of France; and when Mrs, 
Isabella got tired of her spouse, and saw 
that he was of no use, she plotted with 
some of the English nobles, and they de- 
throned her husband, and after keeping 
him in prison for a while to see if there was 
any good in him, and finding that there was 
not, put him to death, and so that was the 
end of Edward II. But his son, who suc- 
ceeded him to the throne as Edward III., 
thought that his respected ma had gone a 
little too far in the woman’s-rights line, 
even for those days: so, when he had the 
power, he just put her in prison, and kept 
her there for the remainder of her days; 
and her best male friend, Roger Mortimer, 
had his head chopped off to pay him for be- 
ing a favorite of a woman in a high station 
of life, This should serve as a warning to 
men who are ambitious of distinction in the 
love-making line. 


As soon as Edward had settled accounts 
with his ma and her friend, he turned his 
attention to the Scotch, who were trouble- 
some customers, and had an affection for 
cattle not their own, 

At Halidon Hali Edward gained a victo- 
ry, and drove King David Bruce from his 
throne, the dethroned monarch finding ref- 
uge in France for a while, 

Then Edward thought he had a right to 
the French throne; and over to France he 
went with an army, and at the battle of 
Crecy Edward killed over forty thousand of 
those poor devils whom he claimed the 
right to rule. This was simply to let the 
Frenchmen know that he was around, and 
prepared to do any amount of killing with 
neatness and despatch. It was at this cele- 
brated battle that the king’s son Edward, 
the Biack Prince, distinguished himself, 
fighting with the utmost valor against the 
haif-armed foe; and as the former was com- 
pletely incased in the best of steel armor, 
and the latter none at all, except a head- 
piece, it will be seen that the prince did not 
run as much risk as might be supposed at 
this late day. In this age the young fellow 
would have had a bullet in his royal eye or 
stomach before he could have cut down 
even a sutier, if one had been at the froni, 
whicn is not a likely supposition, This 
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same Crecy is celebrated for another thing. 
The English for the first time used rudely 
constructed cannon, and this frightened the 
French as much as the steel-clad knights. 
As the battle was fought on the 23th of 
August, 1346, it may be as well for the 
reader to remember the date, in case he 
wants to lay a wager some time, and catch 
afrieud napping. Or some shoddyite might 
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desire to point to a picture picked up at 
auction; and, when a friend asked about 
*the old buffer in oil,’’ she could apply her 
handkerchief to her eyes, and say, “Me 
great-great-great-creat-grandfather, who fell 
at Crecy while defending the Black Prince,” 
and no one would know whether she was 
telling the truth or romancing at the ex. 
pense of that commodity that so often lies 
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at the bottom of so deep a well as to pre- 
clude any considerable number of people 
from indulging in such an undeniable lux- 
ury. 

But the wars which Edward and his son 
were engaged in were too numerous to detail 
at length. They liked bloodshed, and had 
enough of it to satisfy the ambition of most 


men. In 1370 the Black Prince was con- 
quered by death, and his father surrendered 
to the same power tke following year. They 
met an enemy whom they could not van- 
quish in fair fight, and so went down be- 
fore him; and Richard the Second, son of 
the Black Princ, stepped on the English 
throne, 


SA 
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Our subject is a large one, and our com- 
ments must necessarily be scanty and nar- 
row, since our space will not permit any- 
thing like exhaustive treatment of a topic 
upon which so much may be said. The 
English capital is situated, we scarcely need 
say, on the banks of the river Thames, in 
the counties of Middlesex and Surrey. Its 


we 


wie 


name has been traced to a Celtic or British 
origin, but doubt exists as to its precise sig- 
nification, The more popular opinion, 
however, has been that it originated in the 
words “ Llin,” a pool or lake, and “din,” a 
town or harbor for ships. As the Thames 
at one time spread intoalake on the Sur- 
rey side, this signification is quite descrip- 
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tive of the local position of the city. Eigh- 
teen centuries ago, a town was built and 
possessed by the Romans or the spot now 
occupied by the more ancient portion of the 
capital, and since that early time it has con- 
stantiy been the centre and home of an ever- 
increasing busy population, It dates its 
greatest growth and improvement from 
1666, in which year the great fire took place 
which destroyed many of the old streets 
and public buildings. The engraving on 
page 513 gives a view of Pall Mali as it ap- 
peared in 1450,—a contrast indeed to its 


axpect now, lined as it is with the most 
splendid buildings of a splendid city. 
London wes originally fortified by a wall, 
which has long been removed to accommo- 
date the growth of the place, and as the 
number of houses and streets without the 
old line of wall bas at length greatly ex- 
ceeded those within, the city, as it is still 
called, is like a mere kernel in the mass, 
The extending city has in time formed a 
connection with various clusters of popula- 
tion in the neighborhood, including West- 
minster on the west, and, by means of 
bridges, Southwark and Lambeth on the 


south. 

**The increase of London to its present 
enormous size has been promoted by cer- 
tain highly favorable circumstances. First, 
it has for ages been the capital of England, 
and seat of the legislature and couri; and, 
since the union with Scotiand and Ireland, 
it has become a centre also fur these parts 
of the United Kingdom. Being, therefore, 
a point of attraction for the nobility, landed 
gentry, and other families of opulence from 
all quarters, a vast increase of population to 
minister to the tastes and wants of these 
classes has been the result, While deriving 


immense advantages from this centralizing 
principle, London has been equally, if not 
far more, indebted to its excellent situation 
on the banks of a great navigable river, and 
in a fine part of the country, As already 
mentiored, London proper, or the greater 
part of the town, stands on the left bank of 
the Thames, on ground rising very gently 
toward the north; and so even and regular 
in outline, that among the streets, with few 
exceptions, the ground is almost flat. On 
the south bank of the river, the ground is 
quite level, rather too much so; and on all 
sides the country appears very little diversi- 
fied with hills, or anything to interrupt the 
extension of the buildings. The Thames, 
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that great source of wealth to the metropo. 
lis, is an object which generally excites 
lively interest among strangers. It is a tur. 
bid, muddy stream, rising in the inter.or ef 
the country at the distance of one hundred 
and thirty-cight miles above London, and 


entering the sea on the east coast about 


sixty miles below it. It comes flowing be. 
tween low, fertile, and village-clad banks 
out of arichly ornamented country on the 
wesi, and arriving at the outmost houses of 
the metropolis, a short way above West- 
minster Abbey, it pursues a winding course 
between banks thickly clad with dwelling. 
houses, warehouses, manufactories, and 
wharves, for a space of eight or nine miles, 
its breadth being here from a third toa 
quarter of a mile. The tides affect it for 
fifteen or sixteen miles above the city; but 
the salt water comes no further than Grave- 


send, or thirty miles below it, However, 
such’ is the volume and depth of water, that 
vessels of seven or eight hundred tons reach 
the city on its eastern quarter at Wapping. 
During fine weather, the river is covered 
with numerous barges or boats of fanciful 
and light fabric, suitable for quick rowing; 
and by means of these pleasant convey- 
ances, as well as small steamboats, tne 
Thames forms one of the chief thorough- 
fares,”’ 

London rejoices in a particularly health- 
ful location in all respects. Much of tie 
city is built upon gravel or a kind of clay 
resting on sand; and it is remarkably well- 
drained and cleared of superficial impurities 
by means of capacious underground sewers 
which discharge their contents into the 
Thames, The material used in building is 
brick, as stone is not plentiful, so that Lon- 
don is essentially a brick-built city, seem- 


ing, to a stranger, to be composed of a count 
less and bewildermg series of streets of 
moderate width, lined with dingy-looking 
red brick houses, usually four stories high 
and rarely less than three. The flowing of 
the Thames through the city from west to 
east has influenced the direction of the 
streets, the principal ones running in some 
measure parallel to the river, while the 
shorter ones branch from them. 

No one will be likely to visit London and | 
leave some certain objects of interest un- 
seen. The Tower, St. Paul's Cathedral, 
the Houses of Parliament, and Westminster 
Abbey are among the most celebrated al- 
tractions, and have often been described, 
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London. 


yet are always interesting to read about, 
There is a piquancy and freshness about 
the narratives of Miss Trafton in * An 
American Girl Abroad’’ which give a rare 
charm to the whole book, and nowhere is 
this characteristic more pleasantly displayed 
than in her allusions to London sight-see- 
ing We quote her impressions of the 


Tower: — 


“Tt is not a tower at all, as we reckon 
towers, you must know, but a walled town 
upon the banks of the Thames, in the very 
heart of London, Hundreds of years ago, 


when what is now this great city was only 


moor and marsh, the Romans built here, — 
acastle, perhaps. Only a bit of crumbling 
wall, of mouldering pavement, remains to 
tell the story. When the Normans came in 
to possess the land, William the Conqueror 
erected upon this spot a square fortress, 
with towers rising from its four corners, 
Every succeeding monarch added a castle, a 
tower, a moat, to strengthen iis strength 
and extend its limits, until, in time, it cov- 
ered twelve acres of land, as it does to this 
day. Here the kings and queens of Eng- 
Jand lived in comfortless state, until the 


time of Queen Elizabeth, having need to be 
hedged about with something more than 
royalty to insure safety. Times have 
changed; swords have been beaten into 
ploughshares; and where the moat once 
encircled the tower wall, flowers blossom 
now. The dungeons that for centuries held 
prisoners of state confine only criminals to- 
day; and the strongholds that guarded the 
person of England’s sovereign keep in safety 
now the jewels and the crown, There are 
round towers, and square towers, and, for 
anything I know, three-cornered towers, 
each with its history of horrors, There are 


windows from which people were thrown, 
bridges over which they were dragged, and 
dark holes in which they were incarcerated. 

“We mounted stairs narrow and dark; 
we descended stairs dark and narrow; we 
entered chambers gloomy and grim. The 
half I could not tell, —of the rooms filled 


with war trophies, sealps in the belt of the 
nation, from the Spanish Armada down to 
the Sepoy rebellion; the long hall, with its 
double row of lumbering old warriors in- 
cased in steel, as though they had stepped 
into a steel tower and walked off, tower and 
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all, some fine morning; the armory, with 
its stacked arms for thirty thousand men, 
There was a room filled with instruments 
of torture, diabolical inventions, recalling 
the days of the Inquisition. Opening from 
this was an unlighted apartment, with walls 
of stone, a dungeon indeed, in which we 
were made to believe that Sir Walter Ra- 


leigh spent twelve years of his life. No 
shadow of doubt would have fallen upon 
our unquestioning minds, had we been told 
that he amused himself during this time by 
standing upon his head. We saw the bare 
prison-room, with its rough fireplace, the 
slits between the stones of the wal) to admit 


air and light, and the initials of Lady Jane 
Gray, with a host more of forgotten names, 
upon the walls. Just outside, within the 
quadrangle, where the grass grew green be- 
neath the suinmer rain, she was beheaded, — 
poor little innocent, -- who had no desire to 
be a queen! In another tower close by, 
guarded by iron bars, were the royal jewels 
and the crown, for which all this blood was 
shed, — pretty baubles of gold and precious 
stones, but hardly worth so many lives. 
“You remember the story of the princes 


smothered in the Tower by command of 
their cruel uncle? There was the narrow 


passage in the wall where the murderers 
came at night; the worn step by which 
they entered the great, bare rvom where 
the little victims slept; the winding stairs 
down which the bodies were thrown. Be- 
neath the great stone at the foot they were 
secretly buried, Then the staitway was 
walled up, lest the stones should cry out; 
and no one knew the story of the burial un- 
til long, long afterward, —only a few years 
since, — when the walled-up stairway was 
discovered, the stones at the feet displaced, 
and a heap of dust, of little crumbling bones, 
revealed it, 

**Down through the ‘Traitors’ Gate,’ 
with its spiked purtcullis, we could not see 
the steps leading to the water. Through 
this gate prisoners were brought from trial 
at Westminster, It is said that the Princess 
Elizabeth was dragged up here when she 
refused to come of her own will, knowing 
too well that they who entered here left 
hope behind. A little later, with music and 
the waving of banners, and amid the shouts 
of the people, she rode out of the great gates 
into the city, the Queen of England,” 
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But the word he longed for would not 

come to her lips. Deep down in her heart 
was the doubt that stayed it. Did she love 
him? An hour ayo the answer would have 
been swift to come. And what had come 
between them since to change their rela- 
tion? Nothing except Vale’s passionate 
emotion and entreaties, But no matter for 
that. If she did not love him, marriage 
wasasin. She planted herself upon that. 
It was all she had to hold by, —the old 
truth to which she had always clung. So 
she rose, and looking gravely into his face, 
said, — 

** Vale, I cannot give it to you. Don’t be 
angry,’ as she saw his quick, impatient 
gesture. ‘It breaks my heart to grieve 
you; but I must not be false to myself, even 
for you. If I loved you, I don’t know what 
I might think I ought to do. I believe I 
could venture to suffer a good deal for any 
one whom I loved. But I am sure, dear 
Vale, that I don’t love you, not in the way 
I ought to if | was to be your wife.” 

She began to move toward the house, 
Vale followed sullenly. At the door, she 
said, — 

**Come in, and stay with us.” 

“No: you can’t want me, I am sure,’’ in 
an angry tone, ‘*Good-night.”’ 

** Vale!’ cried Margaret. 

He was just going, but the word stayed 
him. 

“Don’t go away angry. We have been 
friends too long, and you have always been 
very good to me,” 

Some really noble feeling, unmixed with 
self, rose in Vale’s heart. 


“Margaret, I’m a brute. I don’t blame 


you for rejecting me. I’m not worthy of 
you or any woman half so good. God biess 
you, Margaret!’ 

He was gone, and Margaret went up to 
her own chamber. 
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A LIFE LOST, AND A LIFE WON. 
RY AMANDA M. HALE. 


[No. 2. —Comp.ere 1n Four Numsers.] 


Half past ten, by her father’s watch that 


ticked upon the mantel. Margaret stood 
and looked at the little time-keeper,—a 
precious legacy. Her eyes were upon its 
rich, antique chasing and quaint devices, 
but her thoughts were far away, going over 
the half-hour past, so short, but working 
such a strange revolution in all her feelings, 


CHAPTER IV. 
MAKING ACQUAINTANCES, 


Mrs. Amber’s parlor was the only apart- 
ment in the house in whose arrangement 
her tastes had been consulted, Elsewhere, 
there was a clean, sweet freshness and sim- 
plicity which suited Margaret's character, 
as well as it did the economy that she found 
it necessary to practice. 

But, in the early days of their marriage, 
Mr. Amber had given his wife carte blanche 
concerning the appointments of the spa- 
cious, handsome parlor, and she had in- 
dulged in all those luxurious arrangements 
which represented her idea of comfort. 

It was just the place for an ease-loving 
nature to burrow in, and find pleasure. 
Soft, brilliant hues were everywhere, —in 
the cushioned easy-chairs, inviting to a nap; 
in the hassocks, tempting to idle feet; in 
the carpet, an arabesque of crimson and 
gold, —the whole a dream of Oriental lux- 
ury. Even the pictures upon the wails 
were full of repose,—ships becalmed ona 
summer sea; a drowsy landscape glimmer- 
ing through the haze of a midsummer after- 
noon; the golden rest of a stretch of desert 
sar.ds, 

Vale Amber and his friend came into this 
room just when the long afternoon was 
nearing twilight, and Paul found himself 
wondering at the exquisite propriety with 
which the three women who were sitting 
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there fitted into so beautifulaframe. Mar- 
garet Was nob there; and after the first glance 
of surprise and admiration with which 


Vale's eyes rested upon Elsie —a look which 


called a vivid glow to the girl’s cheek, that 
purned there ail the evening —he went out 
to find Margaret. Crossing the hall, he 
called hastily, — 

“ Margaret!’ 

She came in immediately, throwing the 
fowers she had been cutting carelessly 


upon a table, and blushing rosy with the re- 
membrance of the last night. 

But Vale was quite composed. A night’s 
sleep, and a long consultation with himself 
jn the morning, had made such a change in 
his plans and wishes, that his chief desire 
was now for Margaret to forget that he had 
overstepped the limits of cousinly affection. 
So he met her with a gay nonchalance, and 
drew her at once into the parlor, 

He was talking in his rapid, eager way as 
they came in, so engrossing her attention, 
that she stood in Paul Barron’s presence, 


art. gathered in the impression of her 
ent jg sweet, proud beauty, a full minute before 
ere, she observed him, Then, at a word from 
im. (Vale, the beautiful eyes were turned upon 
ter, him, meeting his with that innocent, 
und [taightforward look, which was their pecu- 
liarity: her face did not vary from its sweet 
age, fy epose, and the round, ivory cheek showed 
che (20 change of color, as their hands touched, 
pa- For almost the first time in his life, Paul 
ine awkward and self-conscicus, and 
nts wondered, as he sat down by her, whether 
hecould find anything to say which would 
ing interest her. Vale was between Elsie and 
ure. Mrs, Amber, and a light, sparkling conver- 
~ in sation sprang up; Mrs, St. Ives joining at 
ap; intervals, and occupying the interim by a 
jn heen study of Vale Amber. 
and Margaret was quiet, at first, feeling a lit- 
ux- (§%¢ pain as well as surprise at Vale’s behav- 
ails jour, and she took out her sewing, and be- 
as san to employ herself about it. But she 
er ¥as sitting quite apart from the rest, and 
ere presently it occurred to her that she must 
ert ‘ay Something to this tall, broad-shouldered 
man, with the leonine head, and steady, 
his blue eyes, —eyes that seemed to take in 
was very movement, without any obtrusive 
self flaring. 
ith How they went from talking of the sum- 
ing et weather, and the drowsy sea-side town, 


quaint old Germany, and medigval times 
ud literature, Margaret could not have 
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told, nor how she was tempted to bring out 
her “* Faust,”’ and submit some of the knotty 
phrases to Paul Barron; but they were 
now deep in the volume, and he was follow- 
ing her taper finger along the crabbed Ger- 
man text, when Vale called out sudden- 
ly,— 

"se What do you say to a sail?’’ 

**Wait a moment, Vale. Here, Mr. Bar- 
ron, is the sentence, 1 get lost among these 
compound words, though 1 think them so 
full of meaning, but”? — 

**My boat is rocking on the sea,’’ sang 
Vale. 

** Yes, Vale.” 

The minutes drifted by. Elsie ran up- 
stairs for her equipments, Mrs, St. Ives 
followed. 

**Won’t you go?” said Vale to Mrs, Am- 
ber. 

me! No, I thank you. It would 
be the height of imprudence this warm af- 
ternoon.” And the lady fanned herself lan- 
guidly. 

**But it will be cool on the water,” in- 
sisted Vale, who, for some reason, took 
great pains to be courteous to Mrs, Amber. 

“Then I should be sure to take cold, — 
and, besides, I expect Dr. Godfrey every 
minute.” 

Elsie came tripping down-stairs in a 
charming toilet: the jaunty hat with its 
drooping black plumes set off the haughty 
little head; her cheeks glowed like ripe 
cherries; and the splendid hazel eyes were 
soft and luminous, 

Vale stood talking to Mrs, St. Ives, his 
light, careless manner just dashed with a 
little, deferential air which was very win- 
ning. Few persons could have resisted it, 
Mrs, St. Ives was haughty and satirical: 
she had a keen contempt for weak people, a 
scornful dislike of fast young men, and yet 
she received Vale’s little delicate attentions 
with a pleased smile, and listened graciously 
to his gallant speeches to Elsie. 

**Come, Margaret, are we to be off with- 
out you?” 

Margaret started, came back to the world 
lying around her. 

**Oh, 1 beg your pardon, Mr. Barron. I 
have been very selfish in keeping you,’’ she 
said, with a little glow of shame at her for- 
getfulness. ‘Don’t wait for me, Vale, 
pray. I don’t deserve to go, after making 
you wait, and indeed I don’t care to,” 

So they went chattering and laughing 
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down the path that led to the shore. But 
Paul lingered. 

**Won’t you go, Miss Amber?”’ 

**T shall only detain you.”’ 

**Not long, lam sure. Won’t this do for 
a wrap?”’ taking down her own water-proof 
from the stand in the hall. 

The boat had not pushed off when they 
reached the shore, It was just about to do 


so, when Margaret cried suddenly, — 
There ’s Kitty 
Or suppose we ask 


* Vale, wait, please! 
Gray! I must return, 
her to go with us,” 

Vale looked around eagerly, sprang out 
of the boat, and reached the boat just as 
Kitty was entering it. Elsie watched the 
meeting with great annoyance. What pos- 
sessed Margaret to intrude this factory-girl 
upon them, she wondered. Now, there 
would very likely be an absurd ado about 
her singing, thought Elsie, who did not 
know one note from another, It was all 
very well listening to such people at the 
opera, but as for admitting them to your 
set —that was just one of Margaret’s no- 
tions. So Elsie sat in the stern, pouting 
prettily. when Vale came back with Kitty 
Gray. Kitty came down the little descent 
that led to the wharf, with an air of shy 
pleasure that was irresistibly winning. 
Paul Barron, though no great admirer of 
petite, childish beauty, thought he had 
never, in his life, seen so charming a pic- 
ture, The pure, delicate complexion glowed 
like a rose, the little, shining rings of brown 
hair clustered around the loveliest forehead ; 
the large, dewy, violet eyes were turned to 
Vaile, with a timid, appealing sweetness; 
and the red lips were just parted in a smile. 
Elsie made room for her haughtily, and 
Kitty nestled down beside the beauty. She 
would much rather have been beside Mar- 
garet, whom she loved as well as feared not 
a little, but then Vale was here. And Vale 
proved himself master of the situation, 
dividing his words and gullantries between 
them with such tact, that they were soon m 
the gayest of spirits. It was a most inter- 
esting tableau to the party at the end of the 
boat. 

*“*T had no idea she was such a lovely 
creature,” whispered Mrs. St. Ives. 

**Oh, I don’t mind her beauty so much,” 
said Margaret, smiiing; ‘‘but you should 
hear her voice. But she is very lovely: 
don’t you think so, Mr. Barron?” 

** Yes, a certain kind of loveliness, like 
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that of Undine before she found her son), | 
should fancy.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. St. Ives, “I think | 
should be willing to do without a soul, if] 
had such a beautiful body.”’ 

**Souls are rather uncomfortable things,” 
rejoined Paul. “A body with only the 
senses might lead a gay life, especially if 
the perceptions were thrown in,” 

**You draw nice distinctions,” said Mrs, 
St. Ives. 

“*I imagine that there are a good many 
people whose souls don’t make their exist- 
ence felt very often,’’ began Margaret, and 
then she stopped suddenly, for a low, soft 
melody stole out upon the summer air, and 
presently that marvelous voice was thrill. 
ing and delighting them; lifting them far 
above those dull, earthly levels, singing to 
them like the choral music of heaven; life 
was transfigured, love grew holy, and pain 
died in deepest peace. Then a hush came. 

* Sing again,’”’ pleaded Margaret. 

Kitty smiled over at her, and sang again; 
and, as she sang, her face grew rapt and no- 
ble. 

‘* Has not Undine found her soul?” whis 
pered Margaret, 

Paul’s appreciative look answered her: 
but the next moment he started with sud- 
den pain; for the song was ended, anda 
change flashed over the singer, as though 
the inspiration had suddenly failed her, and 
her hungry human soul was crying out in 
wild longing. Margaret saw it too, and her 
eyes met Paul’s, 

**T am afraid her genius will pour all its 
glory through her voice, and leave her life 
barren,’’? whispered Paul, 

Margaret’s eyes filled. 

** How should genius suffice her! for Kit 
ty has a clamorous, exacting heart, poor lit 
tle factory-girl that she is.”’ 

**She must wait, and keep it quiet till its 
day of power comes,”’ said Paul. 

Margaret shook her head. 

**Women don’t find it easy to do that,! 
fear.”’ 

“‘ My dear young friends,”’ broke in Mrs. 
St. Ives’s satirical voice, “ you are getting 
far beyond me. Please come back to terra 

a.’ 

** With all my heart,” laughed Margaret 
“What if we should land on yonder rocky 
point? There are magnificent cliffs, ands 
strip of sandy beach just beyond. I dar 
say we shall find some pretty shells.” 
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They rounded toward the point, and land- 
ed; chased each other over the rocks in glee, 
and, running up and down the beach, grew 
breathless with laughter. It is only persons 
who are very graceful or entirely self-foryet- 
ful that can afford to indulge in the abandon 
of childhood, But these essentials were 
possessed by our party. 

And so the twilight shadows fell; the sun 
was long gone down, and presently a wild, 
sighing wind came creeping in from the sea, 
and a cloud of white mist following it shut 
out the blue horizon, hid the far sails from 
sight, and spread itself over the sea, opaque, 
palpable, and pale as a shroud. And under 
it the sea wailed and sobbed, and broke up- 
on the beach in hoarse murmurs, and rushed 
out of the rocky inlets in tumultuous haste, 
with discordant, woful shrieks, most like the 
inarticulate cries of human grief, 

They sat upon the cliffs, and watched the 
fog drifting in upon shore. The wind had 


risen, and the waves came now in great, re- 
sistless masses, running far up the sands, 
and flecking the butting crags with foam. 
Now and then the mist was cleft by the keen, 
strong wind, and one caught a glimpse of 
the clear sky, and the stars coming out one 


by one, 

Vale had grown moody, and sat with sul- 
len brows, his face occasionally darkening 
yet more and more. Margaret and Paul 
were getting acquainted much faster than 
he liked. Elsie was very quiet. She only 
knew that Vale had suddenly grown grave, 
Never an acute reader of character, she was 
easily baffled by Vale: she never thought to 
try to penetrate the intricacies of his singu- 
larly complicated nature. But it was a 
pleasure to sit near him; to receive the little, 
graceful attentions that Vale never forgot 
in his most avsent, darkest moods; to catch 
agiance from his fiery, wiuning eyes, or a 
word in a voice that was always musical and 
kind. So Elsie sat quietly and content. 

But little Kitty Gray moved about rest- 
lessly. Some undefined uneasiness beset 
her. She wandered away from the party, 
and was soon quite isolated by the fog, 
which hid her behind its white, vapory 
wall. 

Poor little Kitty! Tears ran so readily to 
those pretty, soft eyes; and just now she 
was so vexed and miserable that all the 
World looked suddenly dark. Vale was 
cross, That was the cause of her misery, 
the thought. Vale was cross, and did n’t 
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like her! And Kitty liked Vale very much 
indeed. Years ago, when she was a little, 
chubby thing in pantalets, with great, won- 
dering eyes, and a cloud of golden hair that 
was always a little wilderness of curls, where 
the sunshine lost itself, and the school-child- 
ren teased her, and asked her ‘‘if she was 
n’t old Skipper Gray’s girl, and what made 
her daddy get drunk,’’ Vale, a handsome, 
manly boy, coming down, as it seemed to 
the child, from some higher sphere, silenced 
and shamed them all, and led her home, 
holding fast her little, fat fingers, and look- 
ing down at her with those brilliant, beauti- 
fuleyes, Tne childish heart, so grateful then, 
was loyal in all coming years. Vale did not 
forget her. How could he, when the shy, 
pretty face looked up at him so appealingly, 
her wondering admiration for him shining 
all over her face? It was pleasant to draw 
her out, — to make the winsome little thing 
at ease with him, and bring out all her 
charming graces. Hers was a worsbip to 
which, as boy or man, Vale could not be in- 
sensible. There was a peculiar pleasure in 
a homage that was so entire, and Kitty 
would as soon have thought of arraigning 
Heaven itself as blaming Vale. Her king 
could do no wrong. And so the years drift- 
ed by. Vale, if he had not cultivated the 
intimacy, had not discouraged it. 

Chance meetings had been frequent, and 
those that were not by chance were not rare. 
Little Kitty was in the charmed circle, and 
it was so pleasant she did not try to escape, 
She knew that she was betrothed to Ben 
King, but Vale’s lightest word thrilled and 
delighted her; her sailor lover grew tame 
and insipid, and Kitty was petulant dnd 
discontented. 

And so she wandered from the party, and 
hid herself in the fog; she grew more and 
more unhappy, and at last, going far out on 
the cliff. curled down in a great hollow of 
the rocks, and cried to herself quick, passion- 
ate sobs, the uncontrolled grief of a child. 
Not simply because Vale was cross. Deep 
down in the loving, exacting, impulsive 
heart, there was a sore, angry jealousy of 
Elsie. Vale would marry Elsie, and not 
care anything about her any more. And 
Kitty grew angry and bitter, thinking why 
she could not have been a lady instead of a 
poor, ignorant girl. 

Absorbed in these thoughts, she did not 
mind how the tide was rolling in, not until 
a great wave came rushing, seething all 
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around her, swirling the spray into her face, 
blinding her eyes, and drenching her gar- 
ments, Then she started up with a half cry 
upon her lips. Only a step, and another, 
greater wave had caught her, and torn her, 
shrieking, from the rock, 

Night was setting in now, and the party 
on the rocks were rising to go. Margaret 
looked around. 

** Where is Kitty?” she said. 

What was it that they heard just then? 
Only the sobbing of the sea? or was it a 
human cry ringing along the wild wind? A 
moment they stood, with blanched faces and 
strained ears, Then it came again, — that 
eager, agonized cry, full of terror and pa- 
thos and prayer. 

And now the wind cut a great gap in the 
fog, and a reach of gray water opened before 
them, They shrank back, appalled. Far 
out from the shore a huge, pyramidal rock 
shot out of the water. Day by day, year by 
year, the tides beseiged it, tugging at its 
foundations, and lashing its sharp, stony 
sides, But still its apex rose above the 
waves, a black speck in the waste of foam. 

And now what was it they saw there? 
Something white, and yet alive, pray God, 
— Kitty Gray, clinging and calling wildly 
for help, only her voice was lost in the noisy 
tumult of the sea, 

Margaret cried out aloud. Could any 
help reach her in season? There was no 
time for an answer. Paul and Vale were 
both seeking the bottom of the cliffs. But 
Vale, knowing every crevice and cranny of 
the rocky sea-wall, swung himself from jut- 
ting point to point, and in an instant was 
swimming with all his might. The fog 
shut down and hid them. Paul paused a 
moment on a sharp, out-lying rock. 

** The boat!’ somebody cried down to him 
from the rocks above. 

He looked up into Margaret’s white face. 

_ It would be broken on the rocks in a 
moment,” he shouted back to her. 

The whole cove was filled with them. 
The other side of the crags a smooth bay 
opened out to the sea, Here no boat might 
venture, 

**1f we could only see!’ whispered Mar- 
garet, with white lips, But the fog grew 
thicker, and the night shut down fast. 

Vale, swimming with swift, strong strokes, 
shouted, — 

** Kitty!” 
A iow, faint cry came back to him. And 
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now he could see her, —the white, lovely 
face distorted by pain and terror; the curls 
all wet, and clinging around the low, fair 
forehead; the little hands holding by the 
sharp angle of the rock. In a moment 
more she was in his arms, still sensible, and 
obedient to all he told her; and so he car. 
ried her to the shore, setting her down at 
last upon a high shelf, out of the reach of 
the waves, and looking down at her as she 
stood there, pale and lovely, with a tender. 
ness that was not all admiration for her in. 
nocent beauty. 

“Little Kitty, I am glad I have saved 
you.” 

Could any one else have said such simple 
words in such a tone? Kitty did not ane 
lyze itatall. To her it was a most natural 
thing that Vale should snatch hef from an 
awful death, and his words made her feel as 
though she was in some way peculiarly 
precious to him, Her heart was full of an 
emotion that shook her from head to foot, 

She scarcely knew when the rest came up; 
scarcely heard their congratulations, She 
let herself be wrapped in a great, shaggy 
boat-cloak, and sat quietly where they 
placed her, her eyes gleaming strangely 
bright. 

Arrived at home, Margaret nursed and 
petted her till Vale laughingly protested, 
saying, — 

*“*A salt-water bath won’t do her any 
harm.” 

And indeed the roses were now come 
back to her face, and Margaret was soon 
relieved. 

The evening wore away. The fog van- 
ished apace; and the wind, shifting to the 
south, blew up warm and delicious. The 
garden tempted them out. Patches of 
moonlight lay white upon the paths, and 
the tangled arbors were sweet with the odor 
of dying flowers, 

Indoors, Mrs. Amber was talking to Dr. 
Godfrey in a state of placid content. Mrs. 

St. Ives sat at the piano, playing broken 
chords, — sweet, melodious snatches of song. 
Presently she impatiently swept the keys, 
rose in haste, and went out. 

Paul and Margaret were standing in the 
shadow of the lindens, 

** Where is Kitty?” said Mrs, St. Ives, 

Margaret started, 

**She will take cold,” she said. 
go and find her.” 

‘Don’t you go, Mr. Barron,” protested 
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Mrs. St. Ives. “‘It is like a story, —I for- 
get what it was; but one went after another, 
and nobody ever came back,”’ 

But Paul went on, laughingly disregard- 
ing her. 

Margaret made her way through the tan- 
gled shrubbery. Since her father was gone, 
the garden was a mere jungle; and Margaret 
never went into it without a sorrowful, 
yearning remembrance of him, The grape- 
vines grew against the southern wall. Push- 
ing away the riotous clematis that swung 
from tree to tree, and spread a leafy curtain 
across the way, she came in sight of them, 
starting back the next instant with a feeling 
of surprise and sharp pain, Just under the 
shade of the vine stood the two, Vale was 
holding her in his arms, bending over her: 
the little hand clung to his shoulder, and 
the lovely violet eyes were looking up into 
his face with tender wistfulness, Was there 
then a passionate kiss? ; 

Margaret drew back, pale and shocked; 
and Paul Barron stood there by her. She 
could only hope that he had not seen this 
tableau; for she could guess nothing by his 
grave, composed face. She led him down 
by another path; and presertiy Kitty came 
out, her cheeks like roses, an.’ her lips quiv- 
ering, Vale followed, with a handful of 
leaves, 

“T eould have got them sooner, only 
Kitty’s little, clumsy fingers were all the 
time in my way,”’ he said, laughing. 

They walked back to the house, all grave 
and distrait, — all except Vale, whose pres- 
ence of mind was too perfect to easily fail 
him, 

When the evening was almost gone, and 
itwas time to think of going home, Paul 
Barron went to Margaret. 

“Would you like me to take your little 
friend home?” he asked, 

Margaret looked up at him with quick 
thankfulness, 

“If you would, thank you.” 

And it was arranged, 

Elsie’s face showed her satisfaction, and 
Vale had the grace to conceal his annoy- 
ance, 

Little Kitty felt very much like being 
ross, She had counted upon Vale; and 
the was, moreover, exceedingly afraid of 
this tall man, who walked in a stately fash- 
ion beside her, addressing to her some grave 
remark from time to time, 


She was quite glad to escape from him, 
82 
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and get inside the dingy shop, where she 
could work off her vexation in a hearty lit- 
tle crying fit. 

Paul walked back swiftly, having given a 
quick glance all over the premises, and taken 
in the whole history of the Grays in that 
hasty inspection. 

He paused before the gate of the Amber 
homestead. Vale was coming away, and 
stopping on the steps to speak to Margaret. 
Paul waited. 

‘Don’t scorn me utterly, Margaret,” said 
Vale hurriedly. ‘* Was I to wear my heart 
on my sleeve?’ 

“Tt is not your manner to me that troub- 
les me,’’ said Margaret gently. 

What then?” 

But his face flushed, showing that he was 
in no mood for what he was pleased to call 
a ** jecture.”’ 

“Your ‘own heart must tell you,” she 
said. 

Vale gave an amused whistle. 

** Dear little saint!’ he said, ‘But you 
should have taken advantage of last night. 
You had it in your power to do as you liked 
with me,— make a saint of me if you ’d 
chosen.” 

Margaret turned away indignantly, and 
Vale sauntered down the path. 

**T must make my adieux,” said Paul, 
passing him. 

He went in, bade them alj good-night, and 
came out again to Margaret, still standing 
on the steps. 

** Good-night, Miss Margaret,” 

He wanted to shake hands with her; but 
she did not see, did not guess, Yet as he 
lingered, she said, — 

**T hope you have had a pleasant day!’ 

**So pleasant that I am afraid I shall 
trouble you often, if you give me permis- 
sion.”’ 

‘*We shall always be glad to see you,” 
said Margaret frankly. 

Thank you! and we will attack ‘ Faust’ 
again?” 

* Ah! that would be delightful.” 

*T shall find it so, I am sure, 
night.” 

She gave him her hand now, as he extend- 
ed his own, and Paul walked away, much 
more exhilarated than the few simple words 
spoken would seem to have justified. 

** Your leave-taking required a long time,”’ 
said Vaie, as he came up, ‘“ Here am I, al- 
most asleep,” 
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But he was not asleep, or anything like it. 
Every faculty was wide awake, and his heart 
was filled with a sore, angry, dog-in-the- 
manger feeling. He went along sullenly, 
almost hating Paul Barron, He did not 
now want to marry Margaret himself, —he 
reflected that it was impossible, — but his 
whole soul rose in arms against his friend, 
who acted as if he might some day claim 
her. Vale’s anxiety made him quick to 
draw conclusions, 


CHAPTER V. 
HOPES AND FEARS, 


There were just two persons in the world 
whom Mrs. Amber loved with all her 
heart, — herself and Elsie. And according- 
ly, when Elsie came down-stairs the next 
morning, her beautiful color gone, her eyes 
deep sunken in purple hollows, and her 
air depressed and miserable, Mrs, Amber 
took the alarm at once. 

You are certainly getting ill, my love. I 
always feared you inherited my frail consti- 
tution. I must see Dr. Godfrey about you 
atonce. I wonder if it would n’t be a good 
thing for you to go away somewhere.”’ 

**T am not ill, and I don’t want to be sent 
away anywhere,”’ said Elsie coldly. 

Margaret looked at her anxiously. She 
had never understood the girl’s passionate 
nature, — breaking outinto fiery emotion at 
times, but usually cold and reticent. Late 
in the night she had heard Elsie walking 
back and forth across her chamber, as was 
her way when greatly agitated. Margaret 
had not dared to go to her, aud could lie and 
wait in nervous sympathy till the room grew 
still. 

* But, my dear,’’ said Mrs, Amber. 

“Don’t,” interrupt Elsie, rising quickly. 
** Tam not ill, and 1 don’t like to be pitied. 
You know I detest sick people.” 

- And Elsie went hurriedly out of the room. 

The poor child is certainly ill,’’ moaned 
Mrs. Amber. ‘ I always knew she was del- 
icate. If I should lose her, it would break 
my heart. I should never survive it, l know 
I should n’t.”’ 

** Dear mother, are n’t you making your- 
self miserable quite unnecessarily? I don't 
think there is anything serious the matter 
with Elsie. Perhaps she didn’t sleep well. 
I heard Romeo barking in the night, and he 
may have disturbed her.” 
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“Why, Margaret! Howcan you 
It sounds very unfeeling. It’s all very wei 
for you, with your health, — you don’t kno» 
anything about nerves,” said Mrs, Amber, 
in an agrieved tone, 

“I’m glad I don’t,” laughed Margaret, 
quite willing to be the conductor to draw 
away Mrs. Amber’s thoughts from Elsie, 

And now while Mrs. Amber went off into 
a detailed account of her sufferings from 
time to time, to which Mrs. St. Ives listened 
with a smile of quiet contempt, Margare: 
went away. 

Up in her room Elsie was sitting, feeling 
very ill at ease and unhappy. The house 
was all open, and a-light with the glowof 
the June sunshine. Her window Jooked 
down into the green gloom of the great lin. 
dens. Birds were chirping outside, and the 
street people were passing up and down, 
Down-stairs, Margaret was singing abouther 
work. Nobody was miserable, except her- 
self. Elsie knew that it was so, without 
very well understanding why it was so, 

** But I am different from them,” she said 
to herself. 

It was quite true, and yet she had a vague 
expression that she need not on that account 
have been miserable. Surely there was hap- 
piness for her as well as for other people. 
She did not know that she was suffering just 
for want of self-control, which no one about 
her had been wise enough to teach her. 
She wondered what made the difference be- 
tween her and Margaret. She was quite 
sure that Margaret could never have let 
Vale Amber mar her peace. That Margaret 
disapproved Valeshe knew. Elsie was pur 
zled. He was just as winning to herasif 
he had been truly pure and noble. She had 
nothing of that instinctive dread of any- 
thing vicious and base that made Margaret 
recoil from it, and detect it intuitively. 
Elsie was far more worldly wise than Mar- 
garet. She had not spent two or three wil 
ters in New York for nothing. She under- 
stood the evil part of Vale’s character far 
better than Margaret, and was not at all 
shocked by it. Men were not expected to be 
like women, she thought; for, in spite of 
want of principle, she had certain tenets of 
her own. And now if—a shade of crimson 


crept over her face—if Vale should love 
her, —and it was not a wild dream if words 
and looks meant anything, — what would 
happen? Elsie understood that she might 
expect opposition from her mother perhaps 
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in the first place, though Elsie felt that she 
could easily conquer that, but also from Mar- 
garet. Just at this point in her reflections, 
she heard{&@ little stir down-stairs, Elsie 
started up in a glow of excitement. Vale's 
voice! She would know it among thousands, 
Presently some one tapped on the door, and 
then Margaret’s face appeared. 

“ Are n’t you coming down, Elsie dear?”’ 
jooking at her wistfully. Vale asks for 
ou.” 

‘ A little gleam of triumph shone in Elsie’s 
eyes. 

“Well! but I must make my toilet first.’ 

“T would n’t. You look charmingly 
now.” 

Elsie had great confidence in Margaret’s 
taste, and followed her down-s‘airs at once, 
Going into the darkened parlor, her splen- 
did, voluptuous beauty seemed to make the 
room suddenly bright. It wasdazzling. Paul 
Barron felt like shading his eyes, and recall- 
ed old pictures that he had seen abroad, — 
faces that were at home in the golden 
Orient, — and remembered the old mytholo- 
gies, the fabled Circe and Lurelei with her 
vewildering song. 

Vale gloomed by himself apart, at first. 
He had looked haggard in the morning, had 
affected a better mirth at times since. 
Paul guessed that something was amiss, 
But the cloud cleared up presently, and he 
went over to Elsie, —hovered around her 
the entire remainder of the day. And 
Elsie’s eyes glowed, and her chee<s grew a 
richer crimson, and she shook her wonder- 
fulcurls around her face, and laughed, as 
one rarely heard her laugh. And then by 
and by, when twilight fell, and the moon 
came up, there was a long walk upon the 
beach with Vale, from which Elsie came in 
with dewy, drooping eyes, and did not care 
to trust herself to speak for a long time 
after. 

This day was the avant-courier of other 
days; like it, but yet sweeter. So whole 
weeks drifted by, past the leafy loveliness of 
June to the glowing heart of the summer. 

It was July before anybody had guessed 
it, too warm now for sauntering on the 
beach, or for sailing, except in the fresh 
morning, or in the soft nights, under star- 
light or moonlight, 

The stone house close down by the cliffs 
Was apt to be deserted very early in the day, 
Allthe better for old October. Breakfast 
aways exhausted his culinary invention, 
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and dinner found him stranded high and dry 
on barren shores. He knew it was an axi- 
om of household ethics that each meal 
should have a distinctive character of its 
own, but how to bring about this desirable 
consummation puzzled him not a little. 

July skies sometimes rain, and rain, too, 
in a very hearty, whole-souled fashion. 
One morning Paul Barron awoke, and found 
the crystal drops driving hard against the 
window. He had heard the thunder in bis 
dreams, and now upon looking out, he saw 
a dense, purple-black cloud hanging over 
the sea, while the waves beneath were 
churned into foam. Going down-stairs to 
go out, he heard October in acolloguy with 
himself, The old fellow stood at the table 
in the kitchen, twirling achicken around by 
one wing. The scarlet scull-cap drawn over 
his woolly head, the shining, black face un- 
der it, the odd medley of garments, which 
only resembled each other in the circum- 
stance that none of them fitted him, made 
up a droll picture. Paul stepped, much 
amused, 

“Dis chicken and potatoes for breakfast 
will do bery well. But den it rains, and 
like enough dey’ll be home to dinner; and 
to dinner we must hab somefing different. 
Let ’s see. Dis chicken and potatoes for 
breakfas’ — could n’t ask anything better — 
and for dinner potatoes — and — and — po- 
tatoes — and — chicken,”’ the last word in a 
voice of dismay and grief. 

Paul laughed. 

‘Good Lord, massa! Didn’t know you 
was round. Like as not, now, you and 
Massa Vale will be to home to dinner,” in 
an insinuating tone that invited contradic- 
tion. 

**Perhaps we shall,’ said Paul mischiev- 
ously. 

Lord!’ 

Paul went back up-stairs, lounged away a 
long hour, looking out over the marshes and 
the sea; looking oftenest at the tall old 
house among the lindens, and trying to fan- 
cy what they would be doing there. They! 
That was a subterfuge. His thoughts all 
centred on Margaret. She would be com- 
ing down-stairs, with her sweet, morning 
face. He could think just how her white, 
taper fingers looked, moving among the tea- 
cups; and he could see the pretty, thought- 
ful face hesitating over some household ar- 
rangenent. 

Now old October came pattering in, and 
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broke the thread of his day-dream, and sub- 
stituted his grotesque figure for Margaret’s 
womanly sweetness. 

Vale came in hastily. 

‘Any letters last night, Octo?’’ he in- 
quired. 

**Yes, massa. Done forgot to gib’em to 
you, ‘cause I was asleep when you come 
home.”’ 

‘+ Let me have them now.”’ 

Vale tore open two or three envelopes 
impatiently, and presently came to one 
which made his face darken. lt required 
all his tact to repress the emotion that 
shook him, A bitter malediction sprang to 
his lips. But there was Paul Barron sitting 
opposite, with cool, keen eyes. He put a 
strong restraint upon himself. 

**I shall have to leave you to your own 
devices today,’”’ he said. ‘* That letter says 
I must go to P——, Confound the post- 


office!” Then, with a half-laugh, “1 sup- 
_ pose you ’ll be miserable to have to spend 
all day at Mrs. Amber’s.”’ 

try it, and eee,’’ said Paul. 

It was plain that Vale did not intend to 
invite him to go to P—. 


“T can drive you up there if you like,” 


he said; but his impatient manner said that 
ke had rather not. 

**No,l thank you. write some letiers 
first, and go when I get tired of myself.” 

** October,’ called Vale, out my 


horse. I have to ride to P——, I want 


him right away,.too,”’ 

**Den massa a’n’t comin’ home to din- 
ner,’’ said October, moving off with alac- 
rity. 

Vale drove away in half an hour, quite 
safe from the rain, muffled in bis water-proof 
suit, and sitting far back in the roomy 
chaise, as much because he did not feel like 
secing any one whom he must take the 
trouble to recognize, as to be secure from 
the wet. He drove rather slowly past the 
Amber homestead; peeping out, and catch- 
ing a glimpse of the face that was dearest to 
him. 

“© Margaret!” his heart cried out, “I 
wish that you loved me, and I had not sold 
my soul to the Devil.” 

Then he pshawed at himself for a fool, 
and told himself, that, having entered on his 
course, he must go through with it to the 
end, 

Turning now ivto a lonesome side street, 
he saw something that made his black eyes 
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flash with sudden pleasure. A little figure 
with a cloud wound around her head and 
dropping low over her forehead, some short, 
glittering curls hiding under i eshes, a 
rose-bud face, fairy feet that stepped daint. 
ily over the crossing, Vale’s resolution was 
taken. 

“It’s a wretched business, anyway. If] 
can get any pleasure out of it, I’ve a right 
to it.” 

He brought bis horse to a sudden stop, 
sprang out and gave a furtive glance around, 
In a moment his arm was around her, and 
she was lifted into the chaise. 

“T’il take you there, little Kitty.” He 
leaped to her side, and they rattled away 
quickly. 

** You are not going to the factory?’ she 
exclaimed suddenly, with a pretty look of 
affright. 

* Who said I was? I’m going toP—, 
and so are you.” 

**Oh, but I ought not,” with a quick smile 
of pleasure at the thought of it. 

** Ought and ought not are dreadful} wors, 
are n’t they, Kitty? Gay people like you and 
I won’t mind them, Now put up that non- 


sensical woolly veil so as 1 can see those 


sweet eyes more plainly, and 1’ll tell you 
how it shall be. I*m going to P—— on 
business, and while I am attending to itl 
shall leave you at the hotel. Then I come 
back, and we get anice dinner, and havea 
cozy drive home, and nobody is the wiser. 


But, Kitty, I can’t see those eyes yet.” 

** Nobody wants you to see them,’’ she 
said, with an air of childish coquetry that 
he thought enchanting. 

** Little story-teller! You need n’t prezend 
you don’t like me, —just a little, Kitty. If 
you did n’t you would not wear that bracelet 
I gave you so long ago.” 

Kitty pouted. 

** You may have it back again if you 
want,” reaching out the plump, white arm 
toward him. 

“No, Kitty. 
something else,” 

**Do you?” looking away at the rain fast 
falling on the fields, 

**Yes. Could you guess what it is?” 

* don’t know.” 

Kitty put on a charmingly indifferent air. 
All the while that her foolish little heart 
was beating wildly with the pleasure of being 
near him, her coquettish instincts made her 
try to hide it from him, 


I don’t want it. I want 
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“1 don’t know, I’m sure,”’ her innocent 
blue eyes upon him. 

“Sweet eyes! They look very honest, 
but they tell a dreadful fib.” Kitty’s acting 
amused Vale, who was too wise to be caught 
by it. She pulled the cloud down over her 
face. 

“Kitty knows very well that I want a 
kiss,” said Vale, 

“You can’t have it, then,” said Kitty 
coldly. 

“Cruel Kitty! Why not?” 

“ Because Miss Elsie would be very much 
vexed.” 

“The deuse take Miss Elsie! What is 
Miss Elsie to you or me?” 

“ Nothing to me,” said Kitty, flushing up 
at the remembrance of Elsie’s haughty 
ways. 

“Nor to me,” said Vale quite truly. 
Kitty’s eyes danced, Besides,’’ said Vale, 
“T shall not tell her that you gave me the 
kiss,” 

“No, because I sha’n’t give it to you,” 
laughed Kitty mischievously, pretending to 
move further away. 

Vale was thinking that this littie stolen 


pleasure mnust be kept from Elsie at all haz- 
ards; thinking, too, how easy it was to tell 


the truth sometimes. For it was quite true 
that Elsie was nothing to him. He rather 
disliked her on the whole, although her 
strange beauty captivated his senses, But 
he remembered some scenes in which Elsie 
had borne a part years before, where her 
strong, passionate nature had suddenly re- 
vealed itself. The revelation was distasteful 
tohim. It was too much like what he hated 
in himself. Margaret’s tender, lofty sereni- 
ty was his ideal of womanly character. It 
was a little irksome to know that Elsie was 
beginning to love him, He had a misgiving 
about the way in which she could love, and 
the thought of it was overwhelming to his 
fickle, superficial temperament. Yet it was 
necessary, entirely so, to his plans. 

Kitty shivered by herself in the cold par- 
lor when Vale left her. It was a long hour 
that he was gone. She did not know what 
todo with herself after she had curiously 
examined the room and its furniture, and 
looked at the pictures in the magazines upon 
the table. There was a piano: but she was 
hot sure that she ought to touch it; and, be- 
sides, it made her think of hbme, and how 
Wrong she was in coming here. 

All at once she remembered that Margaret 


‘as she was, 


was to have given her a lesson today. She 
began to tremble with a guilty fear that she 
should be found out through this. She 
wished Vale would come, so that they could 
be starting home, She went to the window 
to watch for him, climbing up upon her 
knees and holding by the back of the chair 
in childish fashion, There were not a great 
many people in the streets. What few there 
were hurried along under spread umbrellas 
in greathaste. Now and then a disconsolate 
dog trotted by, looking extremely dissatisfied 
with the weather. How hard it rained! how 
fast the puddies grew in the streets! and 
how misty and disagreeable was the atmos- 
phere! Kitty began to think it would have 
been pleasanter to have staid at home, and 
tended to her spinning frame. 

Pretty soon men came along under the 
windows, —rough-looking men, in sailor's 
clothes, One, a strong, stalwart fellow, with 
a good, homely face, glanced up at the win- 


dow accidentally, then again, and this time 
with a steady, eager look. Kitty slipped 
down from her chair, white and shaking all 
over, terrified as if she had seen a ghost, for 
it was Ben King. She began to sob aloud in 


her terror, Then she ran and hid herself 


behind one of the sofas, She would cer- 
tainly be found outnow. Dolly would know 
it, and the Ambers would know it, and 
would be very angry, and Miss Elsie — ah! 
her displeasure was something quite dread- 
ful to think about. And so Kitty sat very 


miserable, not daring to stir, and imagining 


every footstep in the hall was Ben King com- 
ing in to carry her home, and she pictured 
herself put down in the shop all white with 
shame, and Dolly’s grief and her mother’s 
scolding, and more than all Ben’s grave, 
stern face, as he gave her back her ring and 
told her he would never marry such a girl 
Oh, how dreadful it would be! 
This marriage that they had built so much 
upon, only waiting till Ben had laid by a 
little more money! It was to make it so 


much easier for poor Dolly, and Kitty was. 


to have been such a nice little housekeeper, 
and when Ben was at sea was to have earned 
ever so much money singing in the choir 
and teaching the village children, and it was 
all going to Dolly; and perhaps there would 
be enough to pay some great doctor for cur- 
ing her. Such a precious pian it had been, 
making them all so happy, — even coaxing 
the little, dark parlor behind the shop to be 
the pleasantest home that ever was. 
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_And now was it all over? And then a 
new thought came into the foolish little 
head. Whatif Vale Amber meant to marry 
her, — was even now thinking to carry her 
away all unknown to them at home, and 
aA make her his wife? And Kitty glowed 
‘ through her tears at the fancy. Dolly 
would be surprised, and her mother would 
be vexed; but, when she came back all 
: dressed in silk as fine as Miss Elsie’s, they 
would forgive her, — all except Ben. Poor 
Ben! But he was five years older, and had 
great clumsy hands and a heavy voice, and 
talked like 2 sailor as he was, and she did n’t 
know as she loved him, after all. 

Kitty was just in the midst of a scene in 


which Ben was looking down at her with 

angry eyes, and she was looking up at him 

with weeping ones, and saying pathetically, 

“ You must n’t blame me, Ben, for indeed I 

did n’t love you,’”’ when some one laid a 

hand on the door, Kitty started up, sup- 
pressing a shriek, But, no: it was Vale, 
eee He came in, his dark, handsome face pale 
4 and stern. His business, whatever it was, 
had doubtless been unpleasant. But he 
managed to say, — 

“ What, erying, little Kitty?’’ 

“T wanted to go home, and I wanted 
you,” said Kitty, drying her tears, and in 
her inconsequent, illogical way feeling her- 
self quite safe and her troubles at an end 
now he was come. 

Vale must have been very much annoyed, 
for he did not smile at her little speech. He 
rang, and ordered dinner, It was rather a 
quiet meal; and, Vale’s face being still pale 
and anxious, Kitty grew confirmed in the 
belief that he meant to run away with her, 
and was planning how to do it to escape de- 
tection. But her visions were rudely thrust 
aside, when, just as Vale was putting her 
v into the carriage, a man in sailor’s clothes 
3 stepped up and touched his arm. 

* Stay, sir: you can’t go”? — 

Vale shook him off. The horse started, 
—set up his ears, 

“Stand aside, my man, You’ve got a 
glass too much,” 

The man’s face, which had been very 
white, flushed redly. 

“JT a’n’t drunk, I know you, sir, and you 
can’t go till” — 

: Vale turned angrily, them through the 
} mist that came before her eyes Kitty saw 
. the man stagger aside, and the next moment 

Vale was beside her, and they were rolling 
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swiftly over the road. She sobbed aloud ip 
her terror. 

** Who was it, Kitty?” said Vale, at last, 

** Ben King.” 

** Ah! I remember him. Is little Kitty 
going to marry that great, shaggy, good-na 
tured bear of a man?” 

Still Kitty cried. 

“Never mind, Kitty. You can easily 
make it up with him by a little coaxing and 
a kiss or two.”’ 

Poor Kitty! Her beautiful air-castle felj 
down with a terrible crash. She was mute 
and miserable all the rest of the way. 

When they came into the town they met 
a tall man under a great umbrella, Kityy, 


with her cloud drawn down over her face, 
did not know who it was; but Vale recog. 
nized him, and Paul Barron knew very well 
who it was in the chaise beside Vale. 

“I ’ll set you down here,” said Vale, 
stopping suddenly. 

“ Just as you please,” replied Kitty hum 
bly. 

They were just at the head of -the lonely 
street where he had taken her up. 

‘I ’m glad it does n’t rain now, Kitty,” 
he said. 

And he wrapped her shaw! about her s 
carefully, and looked so handsome, and his 
voice and manner Were so tender, that Kitty 
softly said to herself, — 

** Perhaps, after all,” — 

And then she hurried home slyly, and 
went into the house by a back door, and se- 
cretly slipped up to her own poor little room 
under the eaves, 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE OLD, OLD STORY. 

Paul Barron was spendiug that rainy 
morning much more to his satisfaction than 
was Vale. First he wrote his letters; then 
he took out palette and canvas, and did an 
hour or wwo’s work upon a picture that bad 
occupied other rainy days before today. It 
was pleasant work to him, and he did it 
well, but it did not confine his thoughts. 
He fancied that it was because he had told 
Margaret Amber about it, and showed her 
the crayon sketch which was its ground- 
work, that his thoughts clung toher so ten& 


-ciously. 


He went over one by one the days when 
he had seen her, — remembering a hundred 
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little speeches and actions that she had nev- 
er thought about again, All the different 
moods in which he had seen her came back 
tohim one by one, and each seemed more 
charming than the other. He thought how 
by and by he should go to her, and her face 
would light up, and the sweet smile — was 
it for him? — creep into her eyes. And all 
the time he thought of it, and was impatient 
to seek her presence, he took a certain pleas- 
ure in lingering, — in controlling that impa- 
tience. He lingered so long that October 
began to be greatly exercised again on the 
subject of dinner, and his black face shone 
with a broad smile when Paul at last left the 
house and took the path across the marshes, 
The fog lay dense and damp upon the flats; 
the rain came in large, pelting drops; the 
sea roared drearily; and yet it was not a 
dreary walk, for every step brought him 
nearer to that presence which he owned to 
himself must make the joy of his future 
life, else that life would be terribly barren 
aud worthless, But when he was let into 
the house, and, having thrown off his weath- 
er-proof wrap in the hall, stepped into the 
drawing-room, he was met by news that 
was like cold water upon his anticipations, 

“A dreadful morning, is n’t it, Mr. Bar- 
ron?” sighed Mrs, Amber, ‘‘ Margaret will 
get wet through and through, and will have 
along illness, am certain.’’ 

“Is Miss Amber out?” in dismay. 

“You would n’t have thought it, Mr. 
Barron! She had promised Kitty Gray a 
lesson, and she thought she ought to go, 
as Kitty would come home from the factory 
on purpose for her, Margaret has such a 
strict sense of duty.” 

“Somewhat unusual, is n’t it, Mr. Bar- 
ron?” said Mrs, St. Ives, in her sarcastic 
way. 

* But as I told her,’ pursued Mrs. Am- 
ber, ‘‘our first duty is to take care of our 
health. I always felt that everything must 
yield to that, No matter what is pending, 
lalways ask myself, am I equal to it? Are 
my herves strong enough? Is my physical 
condition such as to justify me in the exer- 
tion?” 

“It is a sad pity that you are so often 
compelled to answer such questions in the 
Negative,’’ said Mrs. St. Ives, in a still more 
sarcastic tone. ‘‘ But Margaret is no weak- 


ling to be annihilated by a summer shower. 
Still, if it keeps on raining more and more 
heavily, I shall wish she was at home.” 
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‘Had I not better go for her?” said Paul, 
startingup. ‘It is time for the lesson to be 
ended, is it not?” and he started off with 
alacrity. 

The half-mile was quickly spanned. He 
entered the shop: nobody was behind the lit- 
tle counter, but there was a sound of voices 
in the sitting-room. Looking around, Paul 
saw how poor and dingy the place was, 
how the handkerchiefs and collars in the 
window looked as if they had been there for 
ages, and the cakes and corn-balls on the 
counter, covered with sallow rutting, had a 
musty, antediluvian odor. Suddenly some 
one came forward hastily, —a woman obese 
and short, furtively wiping her eyes with 
the corner of her apron, 

“Is not Miss Amber here?’ said Paul 
quietly. 

To his perplexity and astonishment, there 
was a burst of crying, in the midst of which 
Paul made out the words, — 

“* Oh, it’s the gentleman that’s Mr. Vale’s 
friend. Where is she? Oh, do you know 
anything about her?” 

** About whom? Miss Amber?” exclaimed 
Paul, in quick alarm. 

**Oh, no! Miss Amber is here. It’s my 
Kitty, that is hardly more than a littie girl, 
that has been took off nobody knows 
where.” 

Paul looked around; for there beside him 
stood Margaret with a pale, anxious face, 
and near her — her poor, shapeless figure in 
strange contrast to Margaret’s queenly 
height and bearing — was Dolly, the deform- 
ed sister, looking up in his face with such 
pathetic, pleading eyes, that Paul quickly 
turned away his own in pain. 

‘* My poor little lamb,” sobbed the moth- 
er, *‘that is such a pretty, innocent child, 
that nobody would believe the wickedest 
man in the world would think a thought of 
harm of her, let alone carrying her off in 
broad caylight, and disgracing her before all 
the town.” 

Paul’s brows lowered. 

*Do you know anything about Vale's . 
movements today?”’ said Margaret, in a low 
tone. 

** Nothing beyond the fact of his going to 
P— on business, as he suid. What is this 
about Kitty?” 

** She was to have been home at eleven,” 
Margaret replied, ‘I waited an hour for 

her, and then we sent down to the factory. 
‘News came back that she had not been there 
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today, but*one of her girl friends had seen 
her taken into a chaise by Mr. Amber and 
driven away.” 

Margaret was looking very distressed and 
anxious. Paul thought a moment. 

“I might go down to P——. I will do 
can. But first, Miss Margaret, let me 
take you home,” seeing that her sympathies 
must have been severely taxed, and fearing 
for her any further pain. 

Margaret was glad to go. It was best 
that the mother and daughter should be 
alone together. Paul promised to drive to 
P—— directly after he had seen Margaret 
home. 

There was something in the tender way 
in which he cared for her that touched Mar- 
garet, not only on its own account, but as 
reminding her of Vale. Somehow every 
day Vale seemed slipping away fiom the 
place he had held near her, and Pau) Barron 
was filling it. Margaret had been obliged 
to puta strong restraint upon herself, and 
now as they walked along, and she told him 
about the dismay and grief that Kitty’s folly 
had caused, sne could hardiy keep back the 
tears. But this little walk and their com- 
mon sympathy brought them nearer to each 
other than weeks of ordinary intercourse 
had done, and when Paui left her at her 
door, it was with a sense of hope and happi- 
ness springing up in his heart which warm- 
ed and glorified all the waste and lonely 
places of his nature, and made his eyes 
shine and his fine noble face full of light. 

Going back he met Vale returning, follow- 
ed Kitty at a distance till she was safe at 
home, went to Margaret with the news, and 
then took his way across the marshes. Vale 
was there before him, and met him with an 
air of saucy defiance, which presently gave 
way toa wild hilarity of manner meant to 
hide his real feelings. It did not mislead 
Paul, and Vale rattled on half the evening 
about the weather and the people he had 
seen at P——, and the New-York news. 
Ard Paul would not speak to him to- 
night. 

In the morning Vale’s mood was still 
worse. Paul had hoped it would be better, 
but it was now sullenly defiant instead of 
carelessly so. Paul had no sooner mention- 
ed Kitty, than an angry flash leaped to his 
eyes. 

**I’m in no mood to be lectured,” he re- 
torted. 

“Solsee. Yet I must speak to you for 
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that silly child’s sake, and her mother’s ang 
sister’s sake, and for Margaret’s,”” 

“*Margaret!” Vale faced around sudden. 
ly. ‘* Margaret! What bas she to do with 
it? Does Margaret know it?” 

Yes.’’ 

Vale gave a low whistle of dismay. 

“Then it’s all up with Elsie,” was his 
thought; and at this reflection he grew an. 
gry. 

** You all seem to have set yourself as 
spies upon my actions,’’ he said, his dark 
face reddening. 

** You know Miss Amber better than to 
use such words fn relation to her,” said 
Paul quietly. 

Margaret — well —yes! But, confound 
it! what’s the use of making a great ado 
about nothing.” 

** Do you call it nothing?” and Paul’s face 
grew stern. “To put notions that can nev- 
er be realized, and that will only lead to 
pain, into that little girl’s head, to make her 
mother and sister wretched, and to come 
between her and her humbie lover!” 

Paul got up, and walked the room. 

Vale,” he said abruptly, ‘1 hardiy 
know how we came to be friends. We 
should not have been if I had n’t seen some- 
thing in you that made me think you capa 
ble of a better life than the one you lead. 
I did n’t become your friend to see you go 
down to perdition unchecked, or to take any 
one else there. And now I say you shail 
not carry this thing any further.” 

‘*Who shall prevent me?’ demanded 
Vale doggedly. 

will,” 

“ What right have you?” 

* The same right that every man has to 
defend the helpless. Vale, any one would 
think that if no considerations of Christian 
principles would influence, some feeling of 
knightly honor would do so,”’ 

There was a long pause then, At last 
Vale rose with a careless laugh. 

** Paul, old fellow, you're right, as usual; 
and I’m wrong, as usual, Give us your 
hand upon it.” 

**But I want you to promise to let Kiuy 
alone.” 

“‘Confound her pretty face! Let her go, 
then. 1’ll not meddle with her. Only don’t 
look at a fellow so,—as if you were just 
ready to pronounce sentence.” . 

serious, Vale. Now’’—and the 
tone and look were so kind that Vale’s 
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heart was touched —* you are in trouble of 
some other kind. Can I help you?” 

Vale grew pale: his eyes wandered rest- 
lessly. 

“No!” 

«Let me help you, Vale.” 

“No, no! don’t tempt me!’ said Vale 
hastily. Then, laughing, “If you want to 
do anything for me go and tell Margaret that 
I repentin dust and ashes, and humble my- 
self at her feet,” 

**You can guess what answer Margaret 
would make to that,” said Paul. But he 
went; and, when Vale had written and de- 
spatched some letters, he followed. 

He felt some misgiving about showing 
himself to Elsie, but the blush which arose 
all over the brilliant face, and the sudden 
drooping of her eyes as he approached, told 
him that his secret had been kept. ‘*‘ I might 
have known that it was safe with Margar- 
et,” he thought, with keen self-reproach, 
A momentary impulse came to him to go to 
her. Some fleeting desire for the good 
which emanated from her stirred him, but 
Elsie’s playful challenge drew him at once 
to her side, 

“Where were you yesterday, truant?” 
she said, in her charming way. 

“Ah, Elsie! one can’t always do as one 
would,’”’ Vale returned, with his most im- 
pressive glance, 

A large portion of Vale’s wooing, whether 
in play or earnest, was carried on by means 
of pantomime, It was surprising how far 
he would make a glance, a drooping of the 
eyelids, a smile, or a pressure of the hand, 
available. They fell into low, confidential 
talk, At the other end of the room was 
Mrs. Amber, dozing and talking to Mrs, St. 
Ives by turns, but in no wise inzlined to in- 
terfere with Elsie. It was smooth water 
over which Vale was sailing, and he thought 
he saw the port in sight. 

*Do you know that my birthday comes 
in a week?” ; 

Vale did know it, but he expressed the 
proper surprise and pleasure. 

* And you will be”? — 

“ Twenty-one. Won’t it be charming to 
be one’s own mistress?’ 

“After such tyranny as you have en- 
dured,”’ said he. 

Elsie laughed, 

“* Well, to be sure I’ve always done very 
much as I liked, but then I shall be free in 
law, you know.” 


Vale knew. ‘ And what do you suppose 
you will do with yourself and your fortune? 
—a dreadful responsibility for a little wo- 
man like you to have.”’ 

“Why.”’ smiling and shaking back her 
curls, **Mrs, St. Ives says I shall bestow 
them both upon the first man who asks for 
them.’’ 

** Very sharp of the auriferous lady. But 
shall you?” 

don’t know. That depends’? —very 
shyly. 

** Upon who it is?”’ 

Yes.” 

But now Elsie began to tremble. Her 
feelings were too much interested to allow 
her to go very far in her coquetries, —she 
would not have employed them at all, only 
that she knew by intuition how attractive 
she could thus be to Vale. She turned the 
conversation hastily to another theme. 

*Do you know I am going to have a 
birthday festival?” 

** Are you?” 

‘Oh, yes: and I mean it shall be a bril- 
liant affair. I hate your humdrum parties, 
where all the ladies look just like the pic- 
tures in the fashion plates, and the gentle- 
men like the figures on the advertisements 
of the clothing stores. I want part of the 
company to come in costume. You would 
make a splendid brigand’”’ — 

“Thank you!” 

“And Mr. Barron would do for a—let 
me see. Something Saxon, with his blue 
eyes and flowing hair. And Margaret shall 
be a princess,”’ 

** And you?” 

* Ah! I shall not tell you that.”’ 

“Oh, you must, or I shall be desoli.’’ 

Vale’s voice was low, and his dark, mag- 
netic eyes thrilled her. Again Elsie made 
an effort to come back to unsentimental 
every-day affairs, plunging into the details 
of the arrangements with nervous haste. 

Meanwhile Pau) Barron had found Mar- 
garet. Ga:hering up the German books, he 
said, — 

“Shall we not go down to the arbor? 
The noise of these chattering people can’t 
very well be ignored.” 

Margaret looked up, smiling. 

* Yes, if you like.” 

They were just starting, when old Phil- 
lis’s black face looked in at the door. 

“If you please a moment, Miss Marga- 
ret.’’ j 
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Margaret stopped. ‘Oh, these interrup- 
tions! Butdo you go on, Mr. Barron, and 
I will come as soon as Phillis’s important 
business is despatched,’’ 

Paul went down to the arbor alone and 
sat down there to wait for Margaret. 

It was one of those perfect days which 
follow a storm. Colossal piles of white 
cumuli !ay at anchor in the intense, sap- 
phire deeps of the sky, or now and then 
crossed the face of the sun. The wind 
came out of the west, now almost dying to 
a whisper, and now fresh and exhilarating 
as wine. Before him stretched the biue, 
endless sea. There was no sound exeept 
the thunder of the surf upon the beach. 

Only a little while ago an indefinite dis- 
satisfaction might have mingled with his 
pleasure in a scene so lonely and so beauti- 
ful, a sad, tender longing, a yearning for 
the sweet dream that haunted his youth, 
and which manhood had nou made him for- 
get though it had failed to realize it, 

But now a soft light filled his eyes, the 
radiance of a joy just within his reach, to 
touch which he had perhaps only to reach 
out his hand, only tosay one word. Strong, 
brave man though he was, assured, self- 
composed, and experienced, he trembled at 
the thought that it might be so. And then 
the next moment the whole world grew 
black. If Margaret did not love him! But 
he would not look upon the possibility. He 
would not disarm himself for what he 
meant to say to ber by cowardly forebod- 
ings. And yet he dreaded defeat unspeak- 
ably. He tried to re-assure himself, remem- 
bering all her sweet, gracious words and 
ways. The tender confidence that seemed 
to draw her toward him but yesterday, the 
soft, droop of her eyes, the vibrant sweetness 
of her voice, —had they any special signifi- 
veance for him? He knew himself for a 
«strong, true man; he was sure he could be 
faithful, he was penetrated with a love so 
absorbing that it might well make him 
bold, — but Margaret) was so good, so pure, 
so far removed from all the women he had 
known, In the reverence of his love the 
dear, human beauty of person and charac- 
ter that had won him, slipped away from 
his memory. Would she take him? Could 
he be the man of her dreams? For a mo- 
-ment he could almost have scoffed at his 
own pretensions, 

“You ’il touch that star, you think,” he 
murmured sadly. Well! He would put it 
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to the test, If. he was victor it would give 
him a life so full of happiness that he hardly 
dared think of it. The dark eyes fixed 
upon the sea shone with tears. The min- 
utes passed. Presently a voice said play- 
fully, — 

Dreaming?” 

Paul looked up. She stood just under 
the shadow of the vines that hung drooping 
over the walls of the summer-house, But 
the smile in her eyes and on her lips died 
away as she looked at him. Margaret sat 
down very quietly. 

** Yes, I am dreaming,” said Paul. 

**Perhaps I ought n’t to have disturbed 
you,”’ said Margaret, her cheeks flushing a 
little. 

“You have not.’”’ He hesitated a mo- 
ment. Then in a voice whose penetrating 
tenderness went down into the secret places 
of her soul, and compelled her to sit motion- 
less, every sense absorbed, he said, — 

“I told you I had been dreamiug. It 
was a dream that has filled all my life. All 
the hard trials of my life, all my waiting 
and vain longing for it, have never made 
me forget it, or give up hoping for it, You 
will know what it is, —for, O Margaret, I 
need not tell you that I love you. Shall 
my dream come true, Margaret?” 

He was standing before her searching her 
face, trying to guess the answer she would 
give. But he could guess nothing. She 
had dropped her face in her hands, and was 


trembling in every nerve. He stopped be- 
side her. 
** Macgaret!’’ The world of love in his 


voice was too much for her to bear. She 
slowly lifted her face; her cheeks were a 
glowing crimson, and her eyes swam with 


-bright tears, His heart leapt up exultant. 


A moment and he would have gathered her 
to his arms, But a shuffling step came 
along the path leading to the arbor. Pres- 
ently a man came in sight, —a man in a 
shaggy coat,coming along in a rolling, sai- 
lor’s gait. He touched his hat with a queer 
gesture as he came nigh, and a pair of hon- 
est, gray eyes looked up at Margaret. 

** How do you do, Miss Amber? I hope 
I don’t intrude; but the old woman, she 
said as how J should find you here, —and I 
was waitin’ to speak to you about somethin’ 
pertickler.”’ 

**Oh, it is you, Ben?’’ said Margaret, af- 
ter a little wonder, and she put out her 
hand kindly. 
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“How do you do? I had almost forgot- 
ten you, for I don’t think I have met you 
since you came home from your last voy- 
age.” 

**No, Miss Margaret; and I knew that 
you was grown a lady and some folks says 
you are proud, but think I she won’t be 
ashamed to do a good turn to Ben King, 
and he used to draw her home from school 
on his sled and give her slides on the pond, 
— not if she ’s ever so much of a lady. So 
I made bold to come, and I hope I don’t in- 
trude,”’ he repeated, with a dim suspicion 
of the real state of affairs, 

“Oh, no,’’ said Margaret, smiling and 
blushing rosily. ‘ You were quite right in 
your opinion of me. Mr. Barron will ex- 
cuse us, 1am sure. Ben is an old schovl- 
mate of mine,” added Margaret, turning to 
Paul with deepening color. 

Paul walked away down toward the beach. 
It seemed a long time to him that he saun- 
tered there. The blue sky shone unheeded; 
the sea sang to unlistening ears; every 
nerve quivered with impatience. He took 
out his watch at last, and smiled at himself 
as he saw that only fifteen minutes had 
passed, But he went back to the arbor. 
No one was there. The chill of disappoint- 
ment came over him. But Margaret would 
come back. He sat and waited, listlessly 


turning over the leaves of the ‘ Faust.’’ 
But Margaret did not come. He knew now 
that there was no hope of seeing her again 
before dinner. 

The book in his hand was a suggestion. 
He knew she would come back for it the 
moment she was released. He turned to 
the page where they were reading, — wrote 
a line swiftly on the margin. He flung 
down the book then, and walked off hastily 
in the direction of the stone house, 

An hour later Vale came down the path 
to the arbor, whistling an air from ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni.” 

* Paul!’ He looked in. Nobody was 
there, nobody in sight. The Faust lay on 
the seat. He took it up carelessly, only 
thinking that it was Margaret’s, 

The book opened of itself to the accus- 
tomed place, Paul’s line met hiseye. ‘If 
you can hear me kindly, Margaret, will you 
come here again this afternoon?” 

The words burned before Vale’s eyes like 
letters of fire. His face grew white, his 
black eyes glittered with dangerous lights. 
He shook all over in a tempest of uncon- 
trollavle passion. A jealousy cruel as the 
grave possessed him. With one mad, un- 
reasonable impulse he wrenched the leaf 
from the book, crushed it in his hand, and 
walked away with pallid lips. 


MORNING. 


BY GEORGE MELNOTTE GRUMMOND, 


Slowly the great sun climbs above the wall of mist, 
And all the world is bright with new-born dawn 

While adown the valley curtains of deep amethyst 
Silently beyond the distant hills are drawn. 


Strangely b'ended, shoot upward brilliant tower and spire; 
And there, with a dire rumbling, sullen roar, 

Through the vast city’s veins, like coursing, crackling fire, 
Life’s throbbing currents in their madness pour, 


Washington, D.C., Oct. 25, 1878. 
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STRANGE LINES. 


BY O. 8. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MEETING. 


Philip Sands and myself, after beating 
about the world and steering clear of each 
other for ten long years, at last met again. 

We were old friends, and, as he had busi- 
ness West and I had a few weeks’ leisure, 
we took a journey together. On a fearfully 
cold afternoon the course of our travels led 
us to take passage in a stage, from the place 
where we had been stopping, for the small 
village of Blairstown. It was in the far 
West, where civilization was just beginning 
to make its way with bold and rapid strides 
into the new country. 

We went on runners, for the snow was 
two feet deep or more, and still falling, not 
very rapidiy, to be sure; but a sharp, eddy- 
ing wind blew it about spitefully, making it 
cutting and severe, 

The stage was in the normal condition of 
stages, namely, old and dilapidated, and 
was drawn by a pair of scraggy, tough-look- 
ing Canadian ponies, The driver was an 
abandoned-looking specimen of humanity, 
and mounted his seat without flinching at, 
or seeming to mind in the least, the icy, 
needle-like particles that whistled through 
the air, notwithstanding his almost cruelly 
scant and meagre attire. The sky was 
white overhead, and indicated that the 
storm was likely to increase, 

These few things I noticed before step- 
ping inside, with Philip and two other pas- 
sengers. We were immediately confined in 
close seclusion from the outside world, by 
means of closely drawn and tightly fastened 
oil-cloth curtains, One small, oval window, 
in which, strange to say, the glass yet re- 
mained intact, admitted a few feeble rays of 
light into our gloomy quarters. 

We were soon progressing on our journey, 
and jogged along at a fair rate of speed. 
My companions were not especiaily talka- 
tive, nor yet unusually reticent. The usual 
commonplace preliminaries of conversation 
were exchanged, followed by comments on 
the weather, the condition of the roads, the 
mettie of the horses, the prospect of the 
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storm’s increasing or diminishing, and so 
forth. 

Without dwelling on unimportant partic- 
ulars, it will suffice to say that the wind 
gradually blew harder, the snow came down 
faster, the cold grew more intense, and the 
drifts we had to encounter became more 
and more formidable. I took some cigars 
out of my pockets and shared them with 
my companions, and we made ourselves as 
comfortable and sociable as possible. But 
none of us could conceal a shade of anxiety 
at our situation, and there frequently was 
made some dubious remark concerning the 
possibility of the stage reaching its desired 
destination that night, 

The horses were going slower, and strug- 
gling desperately with the drifts that con- 
stantly opposed their progress. We could 
hear the driver stamping his feet and slap- 
ping his body to keep warm, And still the 
wind blew keener, the snow fell faster, and 
the grip of the frost-king tightened. 

We were not disappointed when it began 
to grow dusk, and we had only half accom- 
plished our journey. We called the driver, 
and a conference was held, The result was 
a determination to make for a small tavern 
about three miles distant, and there put up 
for the night. To have pushed ahead would 
have been rashness itself. 

The horses seemed to comprehend the de- 
cision that had been arrived at, for they 
spurred up with renewed vigor, and brought 
us within an hour to a rough-looking build- 
ing by the side of the road, from two of the 
windows of which gleamed pale lights. A 
short distance ahead a barn was dimly dis- 
cernible through the flying snow. 

We entered the tavern, and heartily wel- 
come was the glowing, crackling wood fire. 
A rough-looking man greeted us with a few 
words concerning the storm, a scrutinizing 
glance into our faces, and an inquiry as to 
whether we would have some supper. 

The question elicited a hearty affirmative 
response, and soon our innerselves were re- 
freshed and strengthened by a meal abound- 
ing more in the substantials than the delica- 
cies, 
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Afterward, we adjourned to the “ parlor,”’ 
a small apartment that seemed to be a sort 
of wing-room or tributary to the immense 
fireplace that yawned from one side. We 
ordered a fire built, and were soon enjoying 
the comforts of the most luxurious room 
that the ** Goggles House”’ (named after its 
proprietor) afforded. 

Here [ had an opportunity for a more sat- 
isfactory inspection of my fellow -travel- 
ers. 

One was tall, full-chested and keen-eyed, 
though deliberate in his motions. His face 
had a kind look, and his presence was com- 
manding. His age might have been forty- 
five. His name was Mr. Derby, and he was 
a clergyman, 

The other was evidently from the lower 
walks of life, and was considerably older. 
His form was slightly bent, and his counte- 
nance and general air told of a life whose 
path had not been altogether a smooth one, 
I thought there was a wearied expression 
on his face, and an anxious look, like that 
of one who is fearful of being overtaken by 
misfortune, 

Philip Sands was a fair specimen of the 
auburn-haired young American, He was 
tall, cultivated a spreading mustache, and 
his age was about the same as my own, 
namely, thirty three or four years. He was 
in general given to an air of abstraction, 
which might be said by those who did not 
know him to border on coldness. 

However, all four of us were sociable and 
jolly enougu, the warmth of the cozy little 
tavern and the exhilarating effects of the 
hot drinks we had ordered making us for- 
getful of the cold, biting air without. 

** Well, it’s too early to go to bed,” said 
Mr. Derby, the clergyman, ‘what bad we 
better do for our next few hours’ amuse- 
ment?” 

I suggested that he preach us a sermon; 
but he protested that he was off duty. 

Philip proposed, that, as there were no 
public places of amusement within some 
hundreds of miles of us, we have a game of 
euchre, 

**It’s a game I do not understand, being 
a minister,’ laughed Mr. Derby. ‘At 
least, I have n’t indulged in it since certain 
days when youth was rampant, and when 
the grave professors were wont to exhort 
the impenitent sophomore. And I am 
afraid I have forgotten all about it now. 


However, in this wild place and on this dis- 
mal night, I don’t know but that I will con- 
sent to’? — 

**Take a hand?” I interrupted. 

* No,” he replied; ‘*to indulge in a rub- 
ber at whist if it is agreeable to the rest of 
the party.”’ 

**Whist let it be,’? exclaimed Philip. 
“Will you join us, Mr. Jameson?”’ 

The oldest of the party had no objection 
to offer, but he suggested that it would be 
well to obtain a pack of cards before we be- 
gan to play. 

**Just so; a very important and indis- 
pensable part of the proceeding,’ laughed 
Mr. Derby. 

**Oh, the landlord must have cards in the 
house,” I said. “I ’ll go and ask for 
them.” 

But on mentioning the subject to Mr. 
Goggles, that individual declared that ** the 
only pack of ‘kerds’ he owned was over to 


Jim Perkins’s, quarter of a mile north, but. 


that perhaps Nat would go after them after 
coming in from the barn.” 

I returned and reported progress to my 
companions. 

Mr. Derby suggested that we help time 
along a little by telling stories, ‘* True 
ones, I mean,” he added, ‘I dare say each 
one of us has some experience worth relat- 
ing.”’ 

At this, Mr. Jameson suddenly looked at 
the speaker curiously, and, I thought, with 
a slightly uneasy expression. And for sev- 
eral moments afier, | noticed that he cast 
frequent stolen glances into Mr. Derby’s 
face. 

He soon, apparently, became satisfied 
with his scrutiny, however, and dropped 
his constrained manner, Perhaps, I thought, 
Mr. Derby’s allusion to past experiences 
had awakened some unpleasant memory. 
For there are few of us but have them. In 
almost all lives there are some reminiscer- 
ces that had best not be rudely awakened. 

However, Mr. Derby’s proposal met with 
general approval, and forthwith Philip 
found himself the party elected to narrate 
some tale for the listening ears of two 
strangers and one friend. 

He reflected, seemed to be buried in deep 
thought for a moment, and then relates an 
episode in his life that through all our talks 
over past days he had not up to that time 
confided even to me. 
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CHAPTER II. 
PHILIP SANDS’S STORY. 


My life has not been a particularly event- 
ful one, gentlemen, and you must not ex- 
pect a tale that will thrill the marrow of 
your bones, I am going to tell of a circum- 
stance that puzzled me exceedingly at the 
time of its occurrence, and that has puzzled 
me ever since. It is a matter that I have 
always kept secret. But as we are most of 
us strangers, and are likely never to meet 
again, and will probably forget each others’ 
stories in three days, I will tell it to you. 

Eight years ago I was engaged to be 
married to the woman who now graces’ my 
home in New-York State, and who, I hope, 
is at this moment bewailing my absence on 
this journey to the far West. At that time 
I resided with my parents, who were wealthy, 
at their fine residence on the eastern shore 
of Perch Lake: I will not mention the ex- 
act locality of that body of water. The 
house was situated a few rods from the 
shore, and commanded a fine view of the 
lake aud surrounding scenery. 

I was, as I have said, engaged to be mar- 
ried, The lovely girl whom I hoped soon 
to clasp as a bride resided about a hundred 
wiles distant from my own home, 

About two weeks before the wedding- 
day, I was in New York, spending a few 
days. 1 intended to remain there until the 
time set for the marriage, and then proceed 
directly to the home of my affianced, where 
the wedding was to take place. 

But this resolution was very suddenly al- 
tered one day by the receipt of a very brief 
letter, As nearly as I can remember, it 
read as follows: — 


Jan, 29, 1859. 
“Dear BRoTHER, write to say that 
this morning Polly found that beautiful 
mosaic ring of yours — the one you brought 
from Europe — on the floor in your room, 
badiy broken. Is n’t it too bad? You can 
never find another like it, and it was such a 
curious relic. I have saved the pieces, 


Shall I send them to you, or keep them un- 
til you return?” 
Then followed a few words about my ap- 


proaching marriage and one or two minor 
mutters, and the letter was signed by my 


sister Alice, 
- You may think it strange that the break- 
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ing of the trinket should disturb my mind 
or change my plans; but, gentlemen, you 
will be still more surprised when ) tell you 
that the ring of which my sister wrote was 
on my finger, in an unharmed condition, at 
the very moment that 1 was reading the 
letter. 

Strange, was it not? So I thought. 

At first I was puzzled, and then a feeling 
of alarm rushed upon me. 

To explain why I should feel alarmed, I 
must go back two years. 

I was traveling in Europe, I had then 
never met my present wife. I had plenty 
of money, a keen love for pleasure and ex- 
citement, and was sowing the wildest. of 
my wild oats. While in Paris, I made fre- 
quent visits to the lower class of theatres 
(not the lowest, mind you), and became ac- 
quainted with some of the actors and act- 
resses, 1 was not a rake, be assured; and 
my dissipations were of a far more innocent 
character than the little circle in which I 
moved gave me credit for. But I enjoyed 
the lively society, the pert wit, and the 
bright eyes of the singers and dancers, and 
used to crack jokes with them behind the 
scenes, and sometimes accompany one of 
them home after a performance. 

These things went along for some time, 
and | was about to leave Paris, when there 
was an addition to the corps de ballet of the 
theatre where I was most intimate. I at 
once became interested in Mademoiselle 
Josephine, as she was called on the play- 
bill. She was a fiery little sprite, brimful 
of vivacity, and possessed of a piquant 
grace and energy that never abated or weas 
ried. She soon became the favorite dan- 
seuse, and also the object of eager attention 
by the little clique that frequented the green- 
room of the theatre. But while she was 
pleasant to all, and let fly her bright glances 
and smiles like so many shooting-stars, she 
studiously disregarded marked attentions 
from any one, 

Why it was that I was an exception to 
this rule, I know not; but certain it is, that 
Josephine bestowed a very liberal allowance 
of smiles on me, and accepted attentions 


which she refused from many others, Of 
course I felt flattered by this show of pref- 
erence, and soon found myself more de- 
voted to her than perhaps a sound judgment 
would have dictated, 1 escorted her to and 


from the theatre, lounged in her boudoir, 
and passed many hours of every day in her 
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company. 1 was not in loye with her. Far 
from it. I was simply fascinated by her: 
bright ways, surpassing beauty, and spright- 

ly conversation, and supposed that she was 

too world-wise and accustomed to adulation 

ever to dream that I had any particular 

‘intentions’ toward her, Thinking thus, 

I basked in the sunshine of her presence to 

my heart’s content, finding it a very pleas- 

ant way of passing many hours that else 

would have been very dull, or would per- 

haps have beea spent in some worse man- 

ner, 

She was an orphan, and lived with an 
aunt, who very seldom obtruded herself on 
our tete a tetes. As I had plenty of money 
to spend, I was quite free in making Jose- 
phine presents. These she accepted with 
smilies and blushes, and often with timid, 
tender glances, that would have been inter- 
preted by some as evidences of pure, devoted 
love. Not so with me, however. 1 flirted 
with her in fancied security, never dreaming 
that I was awakening within her an attach- 
ment that was deep, violent, and passion- 
ate. But this part of the story I will come 
to presently. 

One day I visited a curiosity-shop that I 
patronized frequently; and its owner, beck- 
oning to me, said he bad a wonderful relic 
to exhibit. 

** What is it?’ I asked. 

**Come and see,” he said, 

I followed him into a rear apartment, 
where, after much impressive gesture and 
stifled whispering, he drew a small box 
from a private drawer, and opened it. 

Within the folds of some soft cotton I 
saw two rings nestled down, where they 
had evidently been placed with a great deal 
of care, 

** Examine them,” said the old dealer. 

I took one out, It was of gold, set with a 
seal of exquisite mosaic work, aud was of 
ithe finest workmanship, as well as of con- 
siderable antiquity. Truly it was a curious 
relic, and I inspected it with greedy eyes. 
The other one was its exact counterpart, 

** How much for one of them?’ | asked. 

But the dealer shook his head, 


“They must be sold together,” was his 


reply. 
** Nonsense!’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Who wants 
two?”’ 


But he was firm. He declared that they 
were found in one of the exhumed palaces 


Of Pompeii, and had been worn by two lov- 


ers who expired in each other’s arms while 
the doomed city was being buried, 

I was somewhat incredulous, whereupon 
he offered to produce indisputable evidence 
of the truth of his assertion, 

“There is a lady to whom monsieur 
would like to give one, and wear the other 
himself, What more beautiful present 
could be found? So poetic! So signifi- 
cant!’ 

*O bother!’ I exclaimed, interrupting 
him, ‘* What do you want for them?” 

He named a fabulous price. 

{ was of course horrified, and immediate- 
ly began beating him down, I finally pur- 
chased the rings at a figure I would be 
ashamed to mention. 

You have already foreseen that I would 
give one of them to Josephine. She re- 
ceived it with sparkling eyes and a smile of 
pleasure; and I am afraid we indulged in 
some very nonsensical remarks as she slip- 
ped one on her finger, and I the other on 
mine. If there was ever an occasion on 
which I made a fool of myself, I think it 
was at that particular time. 

And so thorougily was 1 impressed with 
the idea the next morning, that I felt decid- 
edly uncomfortable, and resolved to be 
henceforth less intimate with Josephine, 
In fact, after thoughtful consideration, I 
made up my mind that I had better quit 
Paris, and accordingly began making ar- 
rangements to do so. 

I called on Josephine, and informed her 
of my intention, She turned pale, and 
looked into my face appealingly. I felt a 
quaking at my heart as | looked into her 
black eyes, so glorious, so wonderfully ex- 
pressive, so passionate, and so thrillingly 
eloquent, 

** Old boy,” I thought, ** you’ve got your- 
self into a box,” 

I will not describe our parting interview, 
It was long and stormy, and ended with 
threats and curses on her part. She was 
fearful when roused, 

But, on my sacred honor, I was entirely 
innocent, | supposed her to be more world- 
ly and steeled to true love than I could pos 


sibly be; beautiful to look upon, but light 
hearted and unimpressible, like most of her 
class. I had never had any thought —nor 
had I dreamed that she had — beyond the 
fleeting amusement of the hour. 

1 left her as best I could, and soon after 


embarked for America, But I did not leave 
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the old world without receiving several 
notes from her, made up of denunciations, 
threats of a shadow that would follow me 
through life, and so on. I thought, at 
times, that these notes betrayed evidences 
of a disordered brain. 

Once back in my native land, I dismissed 
ali thoughts of her, and never saw anything 


of the threatened shadow; never, until the 
time of which I have spoken as having re- 
ceived the note from my sister in regard to 
the broken ring. 

For the ring which I wore, and which she 
supposed was broken, was the mate to the 
one | had given Jusephine. Do you under- 
stand? A broken ring had been found in 
my room, during my absence, so exactly 
similar to the one on my finger as to be mis- 
taken for it. What wonder that an ava- 
lanche of disturbing thoughts rushed upon 
me! I did not suppose there was another 
ring like those two in existence. And how 
could Josephine’s ring have come into my 
room? 

Was she near? Had she heard of my ap- 
proaching marriage, and come to take her 
revenge? Oh, of all times for such a visita- 
tion! 

I hastened home, having first taken the 
precaution to remove my own ring from my 
finger. I was shown the broken pieces by 
my sister. Sure enough, when matched, 
they formed the facsimile of my ring. 

I questioned her minutely as to the exact 
spot where it had been found, and she re- 
plied to the best of her ability. Polly, the 
servant, in sweeping the room in the morn- 
ing, had found the pieces in front of the bu- 
reau, and had immediately picked them up, 
and conveyed them to her. That was all. 

The mystery remained as dark as ever; 
though nobody but myself suspected the 
existence of any mystery. I was alarmed, 
and made quiet inquiries about the neigh- 
borhood. But I could learn nothing con- 
cerning the arrival of any strange female. I 
recollect that at the time the people were 
greatiy excited by a murder said to have 
been committed by a fisherman living on 
the opposite side of the lake. [No one but 
myself (the writer) seemed to notice, that, 
at this portion of Philip’s narrative, Mr. 
Jameson appeared to be considerably agi- 
tated.] But I paid little or no attention tw 
this, my mind being occupied by my own 
affairs. 

I engaged a private detective, at consid- 
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erable expense, and despatched him to the 


‘place where my future bride resided, with 


instructions to discover whether a person 
answering to the description of Josephine, 
or any strange-looking foreign woman, was 
there. 

When the wedding-day came, he assured 
me with great confidence that no such per- 


son was or had been in the place; and so 
positive and self-reliant did he seem, that I 
felt in a measure re-assured. 

To be sure, my mind was not in an envia- 
ble frame; but I do not think I betrayed any 
trepidation to those around me. 

The wedding went off as smoothly as any 
one could wish, and I never heard from the 
ring or Josephine again. But it has always 
been an incomprehensible mystery to me 
how the fragments of the ring that I gave 
the French girl (or of one exactly similar to 
it) should have been found lying on the 
floor of my room. I have never ceased hav- 
ing periods of wondering at it, and puzzling 
my brain over it; and I don’t expect I ever 
shall. 


He paused a moment. 

The rest of us were silent. The wind 
howled fiercely without, and the fire crack- 
led spitefully. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Philip, “you 
have heard my story. I am afraid you have 
not been much interested; but it’s the best 
I could do. Now will one of you take your 
turn? or have the cards come?’’ 

But Mr. Derby and Mr. Jameson were 
both staring hard at him, 

** All that happened eight years ago, did 
it?” asked Mr. Derby, as if the time were a 
matter of moment. 

** Yes,”’ answered Philip. 

«* Just eight years ago?’’ asked Mr. Jame- 
son, looking at him anxiously from under 
his gray brows, 

“Just eight years ago this month,” re- 
peated Philip, apparently somewhat sur- 
prised at the questions. 

I, too, looked in curiosity at the two in- 
terrogators. What was it to them whether 
it was eight years or eighty? 

We soon found out. 


CHAPTER III. 


MR. DERBY’S STORY. 


I am a clergyman, and am now taking a 
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trip for my health, My life, as you may 
conclude from my calling, has not been an 
adventurous one; but nevertheless it has 
been marked by occasional incidents that 
have left their impress on my memory. 
Your story, my friend, recalls one of these, 
What if there should be some connection 
between the two? 

It was eight years ago this winter that I 


was called from my home to the bedside of 
an old and dear friend who was in the last 
stages of a long and lingering illness. Eben 
Ray was in humble circumstances, and re- 
sided in a cottage on the outskirts of a small 
village. It was situated near a body of wa- 
ter known as Muskingo Lake. He had be- 
friended me in my youth, and we had al- 
ways kept up a correspondence, varied by 
personal interviews at long intervals. We 
resided in places some hundreds of miles 
apart; but our friendship was of that true, 
abiding character that neither time nor 
wide separation could diminish. 

When, therefore, he sent for me in his 
last days, I obeyed the call at a considerable 
sacrifice, and hastened to do my part toward 
cheering the few remaining hours he had to 
live on this earth. 

I found him wasted away and confined to 
his bed by feebleness, Disease had stricken 
him down past recovery. I grasped his 
shrunken hand, and tears of joy rolled 
down his sunken cheeks, 

When our first greetings were over, he 
said, — 

** Alas, my old friend! this house is too 
smal to enable me to offer you shelter; but 
the pastor of our church, who lives a mile 
up the road, has bid me invite you to re- 
main with him. You will find him con- 
genial, hosp table, and pleasant in every 
way. You can take his horse, and come to 
see me as often as’? — 

There!’ I cried, no more. I ‘will 
come and see you every day, if I have to 
walk the distance, I will get along very 
comfortably with my kind host, and the 
out-door exercise will be just what I most 
need.”’ 

I spoke as re-assuringly as possible, for I 
saw that he was distressed and mortified at 
not being able to entertain me under his 
own roof, 

However, the sickness and death of Eben 
Ray have little to do with the story 1 have 
* to relate, except that they led to its main 
invident, 
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Rev. Mr. Murray, at whose house I stop 
ped, lived a mile up the road, as my friend 
had said. Sometimes I rode, and sometimes 
I walked; but never a day did I miss visit 
ing the bedside of Even Ray. Thus passed 
nearly a week, and he was gradually sink- 
ing away. ° 

Finally one night at about twelve c’clock 
there came a loud knocking at the door of 


my host’s residence. 1 was wide awake in 
an instant, for I almost knew what the 
summons meant. I listened intently, and 
heard my name mentioned. Eben Ray was 
dying, and I must hasten to him. 

My clothes were put on quickly, and I 
was in the presence of the messenger in a 
moment. 

“You must hitch up the parson’s horse 
quick,”’ he said; ‘for there’s no time tot 
lose. As for me, I must drive on half a 
mile further, and get the doctor. Don’t 
lose a minute,”’ 

And with these words the messenger has- 
tened on. 

I did not stop to get out a cutter; but 
quickly threw a saddle and bridle on the 
horse, and was soon speeding on the way. 

The night was cold, and the moon shone 
brightly. The air was still, keen, and bit- 
ing. The snow was not deep, and the horse 
carried me over the road at a good rate of 
speed, 

The solitude of the hour, and the utter 

silence that prevailed save the soft thud of 
the hoofs in the snow, were uot without 
their effect on my mind. The ride seemed 
interminably long. I grew impatient and 
nervous. From one thing to another my 
thoughts wandered, and I serutinized close- 
ly, yet aimlessly, each house and farm-yard 
that [ passed. Away to the right lay the 
broad lake, its glare of ice shining under the 
moon beams. 
* Suddenly, on coming opposite a large, 
commanding mansion, situated between the 
road and the lake, I was startied at seeing a 
female form on the roof of one of the wings. 
It immediately dropped down on the soft, 
yielding snow below, staggered, fell, and 
rose again. 

I reined up, and gazed toward the appari- 
tion, for such it seemed in the ghostly hour, 
The woman put one hand to her head, and 
turned her face first in one direction, and 
then in another. Seeing that the gate stood 
open, I rode into the yard, and accosted 
her. She was attired in a common dress 
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and a well-worn shawl, and about her head 
was wrapped a scarf. Her face was sharp 
and thin, and her eyes large and unnaturally 
bright. 

** Who are you?” I inquired; ‘‘and what 
are ycu doing here?” 

**T came to take my revenge on him,” 
she answered, after looking at me wildly for 
a moment. 

She spoke with a very strong foreign ac- 
cent. 

**On whom?” I asked. 

** You know nothing of it,’”’ she said hur- 
riedly. ‘* You would not be interested if I 
should tell you. But 1 did n’t find him, If 
Lhad” — 

And she looked down at her hands, which 
I discovered clutched an axe such as is com- 
monly used for splitting wood. 

‘In Heaven’s name, what do you mean?” 
I demanded of her. 

“Nothing, nothing,” she said. “It’s 
just as well that I didn’t find him, It has 
saved me from a horrible crime, and his 
sweetheart from a great sorrow. Oh, how 
I would like to look on her once!’ 

I made up my mind that the poor crea- 
ture was crazy, and spoke to her kindly. 

** Where do you live?’”’ I asked. 

“Over the lake,’”’ she repiied, pointing 
across the wide expanse of ice. 

**What! And how came you here?”’ 

**] walked across, of course. But I might 
as well not have come. He is away some- 
where.”’ 

**What were you going to do with that 
axe?’’ | inquired. 

This?” looking down at it, “If I had 
found him, I tell you, I would have left a 
mark on him for his bride to see,” 

She spoke fiercely, and in a low, vengeful, 
yet piteous tone, 

* Well, well,” [ said soothingly, ‘since 


‘he is not here, you had better gohome. It 


isacold night. Your people will be alarm- 
ed.”’ 

**My people!’ She laughed scornfully 
and bitterly. ‘‘But—yes: I will go home, 
—to my long home, perhaps. How quickly 
I could cut a hole in the ice yonder, and fly 
from all trouble and sorrow!’ 

* You do not know what you say,”’ I ex- 
claimed earnestly. ‘* You will not commit 
such a sin,” 

** Ah!” she exclaimed, “it is well for such 
as you to talk about sin. You don’t know 
what it is to be tempted. You live lives of 


such ease; you have those you love around 
you; your best friends do not turn out false- 
hearted; you are— But go on, sir: don’t 
stand talking tome, I wiil go— home!’ 

And she turned toward the lake. 

1 made a movement as if to follow her; 
but she fled rapidly, shaking ber head as if 
in the bitterness of sorrow. 

I now suddenly bethought myself of Eben 
Ray, wio lay on his death-bed, waiting for 
me. Turning my borse, and urging him to 
a quick pace, 1 proceeded toward my desti- 
nation, reproaching myself for having allow- 
ed a passing incident to detain me so long. 
Doubtless, I thought, the girl was some 
harmless, partially demented creature, who 
would soon return to home and shelter. I 
endeavored to justify my mind with this 
thought, and soon afterward found myself 
in the presence of that stern messenger, 
who, sooner or later, comes for us all with a 
summons that none can disregard. 

Even Ray’s spirit passed to its eternal 
home that night, strengthened and cheered 
by a devout belief in those glorious truths 
that light many a weary traveler on the 
dark and mysterious journey. 

I made inquiry of one or two concerning 
the strange female I had encountered, but 
gained no information regarding her, 

The next morning I started for my dis- 
tant home, where my wife and children 
were impatiently waiting for me, 

A few days afterward I learned of the 
mysterious disappearance of a strange young 
woman who had been living with a fisher- 
man on the bank of Lake Muskingo, and of 
a suspicion that the fisherman had murdered 
her. I had no special interest in the affair, 
and took no particular pains to ascertain 
further particulars, 

The matter passed from my mind, and 
was not revived again until the following 
spring, when some unknown person sent me 
a newspaper containing an account of the 
finding of the body of a woman in the lake, 
with a sum of money and some jewels on 
it. The account said that it was the person 
whom the fisherman had been suspected of 
making away with for plunder; but the fact 
of the money and valuables being found on 
her person exonerated him from such sus- 
picion. The fisherman, however, had fled 
to paits unknown during the first excite- 
ment, and had not since been heard from. 
That was all. 

Putting the circumstances together, I 
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made up my mind that the strange creature 
I had encountered on the night of Eben 
Ray’s death was none other than the one 
whose body had been found on the bottom 
of Lake Muskingo. 

And I do not know as there is anything 
in common between my story and the one 
just related by this gentleman, except that 
the main incidents of both happened eight 
years ago by the side of a lake. I make 
this remark because I intimated, on begin- 
ning, that there might be some connection 
between the two, 


The speaker paused, 

After a momentary interval, Mr. Jameson 
spoke. 

** You said she had an axe, did you, when 
you met her by the big house ?”’ 

**] said so,’’ answered Mr. Derby. 

** And she carried it with her toward the 
lake?’ 

Yes.”’ 

**And she looked kind o’ haggard and 
desperate like; sort o’ loony?” 

certainly did.”’ 

“Well, then,” — with a long-drawn breath 
and a look of doubt, — ‘I don’t know as I 
need be afraid to tell my story; that is, if 
you gentlemen care to hear it. The two 
yarns that ’s just been spun bring it up to 
my mind; in fact— Well, if you want to 
hear it, you may.” 

**Go on,” we all exclaimed, Philip Sands 
appearing to be profoundly interested, and 
most impatient to hear the old man’s story. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MR. JAMESON’S STORY. 


Many years ago, I took up my residence 
in the little town of Newport, on the shore 
of Swan Lake. It was a growing place, 
and there were other villages near by, so 
the section was a good one for my occupa- 
tion, which was that of a fisherman. Swan 
Lake was in those days full of trout, pike, 
and the like, not mentioning smaller fish. 
I built me a shanty, and there lived with 
my daughter Lucy, then a little thing four 
years old. Her poor mother was dead, 

Lucy was a good child, though a little 
touched in the brain, —that is to say, she 
were n’t over and above bright. Howsom- 
ever, she was all I had, and I thought a big 
sight of her. My suspicion was that she ’d 


never be much better, and as she growed 
up it was plain that my idee was the correct 
one. There was a cloud over her under- 
standing that nothing could take away. 

I flourished pretty well in my business, 
managing to live comfortably, to lay some- 
thing by every week, and besides to fix up 
the shanty now and then, till finally it grew 
to be quite a respectable and comfortable 
place to live in. Lucy had a good room all 
to herself, which pleased her mightily, for 
she had a kind of a taste for pretty things, 
and was very amiable and quiet. 

My ambition, you must know, was to get 
money enough together so that when I was 
taken away she might not come to want, 
In this | was succeedin’, in a slow sort of 
way. 

Well, things went on very quiet with us; 
and one winter a French woman came to us 
and wanted board and lodgin’, This wasa 
queer circumstance, for we had n’t anything 
extra to offer, and we did n’t know at first 
what answer to make, She was a theatre 
actress, and had been traveling with a 
troupe and played in the town hall for a 
few nights, Her health was broken down, 
and she had been unfortunate, she said, 
and wanted a quiet place to stay. Poor 
thing! she was thin and sallow enough, and 
her big eyes had such a sad look that 
one could n’t have the beart to look on her 
with suspicion, She was poor, too, and 
said cheapness was an object. She had n’t 
more than enough money to keep her a year 
without work, she said, and the prospect 
was that she would never be able to work 
again. 

After some deliberation we agreed to take 
her, and so Adele, as she called herself, be- 
gan to live with Lucy and me, 

She kept her room most of the time, 
walkin’ out only occasionally. At these 
times, which were perhaps once in a week 
or two, she would go to town, or across the 
lake on the ice, and always took Lucy with 
her. There seemed to be a weight on her 
mind, as if she were lookin’ for something, 
or expectin’ somebody, or workin’ out some 
question that bothered her. But we paid 
little attention to this, for she was n’t talk- 
ative, and said next to nothing about her 
own affairs, 

At last she was taken sick, and was kept 
to her bed most of the time for a week, 
She got flighty, and at times would leap 
from the bed and run out-of-doors. One 
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day we called a doctor, but when he got 
there she was quite cool and calm, and 
would n’t have anything to say to him, 
She did n't want his medicine or advice, 
she said, and dismissed him without much 
ceremony. She seemed to grow a little bet- 
ter after this, and took powders that she 
had with her thet drove the fever and 
flighty spelis away. Still I did n’t like her 
looks. There was a sort of wild and un- 
natural look about her eves, 

At ljast a night of terrible happenings 
came. I had gone to bed and was sleepin’ 
sound, when Lucy came and waked me up. 

** Adele is gone,”’ she said in a frightened 
whisper, 

Where?” I exclaimed. 

**T don’t know. I woke up, and her bed 
Was empty.” 

Perhaps I have n’t mentioned before that 
Adele and Lucy slept in the same room. 

* Did you hear her get up?” I asked. 

“No,” Lucy replied. 

“Then you don’t know how long she has 
been gone.’”’ 

I was alarmed, and Lucy and I searched 
the house, which was a short job. She was 
not to be found. 

I then dressed me and went out. Al- 
though it was bitte: cold, it had n’t snowed 
for three or four days, and so I could n’t 
trace her direction by any tracks. 

But I looked, first one way and then 
another, and at last thought I saw some- 
thing out on the ice. I looked closer, and 
became sure that it was a moving figure, 
Could it be Adele? My only course was to 
go and see, 

So, bidding Lucy stay in the house, I 
started out on the ice. The object grew 
more and more distinct as I neared it, and 
finaliy 1 saw beyond mistake that it was 
Adeie. 

And on coming close to her, I was strucix 
with horror to see that she had cut a hole 
through the ice. She was just striking the 
last blow with the axe when I spoke to 
her. 

She turned sudderly, and uttered a cry. 

**What are you doing, and where have 
you been?”’ I asked. 

**T have been over there!’ she answered, 
pointing to the opposite side of the lake. 

“What does it all mean?’ I exclaimed. 
I remember her answer very well, for it was 
her last words. She said, — 


“He will know what it means, I have 
left evidence that I have been there!” 

And then she turned and cast herself into 
the water, through the hole she had cut. 

I sprang forward and seized her gown; 
but it tore, leaving a shred in my hand, 
Sve sank down in the cold water, and rose 
no more, a 

Gentlemen, I shall never forget the hor- 
ror I feltat that moment. The awful still- 
ness of everything around, the intense cold, 
the terrible act of Adele, and my own lone- 
liness after the horrible scene, left me dazed 
and well-nigh helpless, 

For a moment I stood and stared at the 
hole in the ice, and then, picking up the 
axe, turned to go home. But at the first 
step I slipped and fell, and struck my leg 
against the axe in such a way as to cut it 
severely. It bled freely, so I was obliged to 
bind it up with the fragment of Adele's 
dress that I had torn off in trying to save 
her. 

Then I started toward the shore, but was 
so weak from the pain and so benumbed 
with the cold. that I crept, rather than 
walked. I thought several times that I 
should have to give up and lie down ana 
freeze to death. I managed, however, to 
crawl to the shore, and then the sight of a 
light in my shanty gave me such encour- 
agement that I rose up and walked. 

Just then a party of young fellows came 
skating from around a point that projected 
into the lake, They were singing and shout- 
ing and going like the wind, They caught 
sight of me and gave me greeting, calling 
me by name. I made an effort to answer, 
and stop them, to tell what had happened; 
but my voice was weak, and, with their 
own noise, they could n’t-hear me. They 
went on as fast as ever. 

I got into the house, and then fainted 
dead away. When I came to Lucy was 
bendin’ over me, and had my jeg all done 
upnice. With all her foolishness she seemed 
to have an extraordinary instinct about 
some things, as you shall see further on. 
It was now about four o clock, and all I 
had to do was to wait until daylight. 

When at last the sun rose, Lucy went to 
the village for a doctor, and returned with 
him. He attended to me, and then I told 
him all. 

He listened with much attention, and 
asked, as it seemed to me, a great many 
curious questions, And when he left there 
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was a look on his face that I did n’t under- 
stand. Good heavens! I understood it 
soon enough! 

To make a long story short, I was ac- 
cused of murdering Adele. The charge 
was so absurd that I at first made light of 
it, but soon there was so much talk about 
the evidence against me that I saw there 
was good reason to be alarmed. And in 
truth there was a pretty strong case against 
me. First, the boys skating had seen me 
leave the ice and go ashore. Next, my leg 
was wounded and my clothes more or less 
soiled with blood; and a fragment of Adele’s 
dress was found in my possession. Here 
was evidence of a struggle between us, It 
was known that she had a sum of money, — 
about two hundred dollars. This could not 
be found in her room, I knew that she al- 
ways carried it about her person, but my 
word went for nothing. 

I must here remark that the affair had a 
curious effect on Lucy: she seemed keener 
and brighter, and listened intently to every- 
thing that was said. She made me tell her 
all about it, then went into the neighbors’ 
and heard the gossip, and all the while had 
a most singular look on her face, —some- 
thing not just like anything I had ever seen 
there before. But through it all she held 
her own tongue, scarcely speaking a word. 

I was put in jail to await trial, and the 
lawyers were busy with preparations for the 
case. My own lawyer, as well as myself, 
was very much puzzled avout one thing. 
No money or valuable papers could be found 
about my premises; when the fact was that 
I actually bad about two hundred dollars in 
cash, and certificates of deposit for three 
thousand in one of the banks, All this 
was missing. In the eyes of my enemies, 
this was against me; for it accounted in 
their minds for the money they said I had 
taken from Adele. They said I had put it 
all, the money and certificates, together, 
and secreted them»somewhere. 

Well, the time for the trial drew near, 
and my case looked hopeless, Everybody 
said I would be convicted and hung, 

But suddenly deliverance came! 

I never knew just how it was done; but 
one night a key was turned in the door of 
my cell, and Lucy led me our. We left the 
turnkeys lying asleep, or drunk, and passed 
out into the cold night air. 

Walking half a mile, we came to a horse 
and cutter. Riding five miles, we came to 


a farmer’s shed, and there left the horse 
and cutter. Then we retraced our steps a 
few rods, and, taking a beaten track, a walk 
of « mile brought us to a railroad station. 

The train soon came along, and we got 
aboard. Here Lucy placed in my hands 
the two hundred dollars in money, and the 
certificates of deposit. I was of course as- 
tonished, and began to question her. But 
her answers had so little sense that I could 
get no information as to how she had ac- 
complished what she had done. 

We journeyed on hundreds of miles, and 
at last brought up at a small town in the 
far West. I now began to deliberate what 
to do, and my first conclusion was to make 
for some place as far from a railroad as pos- 
sible, where people were slow in getting the 
news. I thought there would be less risk 
of their suspecting me, or even of having 
heard of the fisherman of Swan Lake, who 
was under charge of murder. I was right. 
I was never molested, and have ever since 
lived a life of hard work, saving what I 
could day by day and year by year. 

I have got a few thousand dollars ahead, 
for about five years ago I made a lucky 
strike in cattle trading, and am stiil in that 
business, 

Lucy is in. comfortable quarters, and I 
jog about from place to place, too reckless, 
perhaps, considering all things; but I have 
been so long undisturbed that I have few 
fears or misgivings, except at times, and 
anybody, you know, will have desponding 
streaks, 

My money that I left in the bank at New- 
port is there yet, and I still have the certi- 
ficates. The interest on it must be consid- 
erable by this time, 

I should never have told my stwry, gentle- 
men; but what I have heard from you 
other two makes ine feel safe. It seems to 
me that it would not be a very difficult mat- 
ter, now, to prove my innocence. I should 
rejoice much to go back to my old home on 
Swan Lake and be able to look fearlessly 
into the faces of my old neighbors. I won- 
der if Lucy would remember the place! 


Mr. Jameson’s story was ended; and after 
a brief silence Philip Sands said, — 

“You did pot mention whether the 
French girl wore any jewelry.” 

“She wore a curious looking ring, which 
I never examined very closely,’’ said Mr. 
Jameson significantly. 
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There was another pause, and then Mr. 
Derby spoke, — 

**T suppose we all have our inferences, 
These three stones certainly seem to be con- 
nected very curiously.” 

** Very,’ echoed Philip. 

“Can ‘Perch,’ ‘Muskingo’ and ‘Swan’ 
mean the same lake?’ asked Mr. Derby. 

“They do,’”’ replied the old fisherman 
eagerly. ‘‘ We have all given wrong names. 
The real name of the lake is a 

He mentioned a well-known lake in one 
of the Middle States, 

No one contradicted him, 

** Will you state the date of the night on 
which Adele drowned herseif?’’ asked Mr. 
Derby. 

“Tt was the 28th of January, 1859,”’ said 
the fisherman. 

“*Eben Ray died on the night of the 28th 
of January, 1859.”’ 
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** My sister’s letter, telling of the broken 
ring, was written on the 29th of January, 
1859,”’ said Philip. 

** T lived on the eastern shore of the lake,” 
said Mr, Jameson. 

**T lived on the west shore,”’ said Philip. 

**Do you suppose Adele, or Josephine, 
intended to murder you?” I asked Philip. 

There ’s no telling.’ 

A musing silence followed, after which 
ensued rambling comments and speculations 
by all of us, 

Suddenly the door opened, and Mr. Gog- 
giles appeared. 

** Well, gen’I’men, here ’s the kerds! Do 
you wish to play ?”’ 

But the evening was far spent, and we all 
preferred to retire and get a good rest pre- 
paratory to next morning’s journey. 

So our game of whist was indefinitely 
postponed, 


SONG. 


BY JAMES W. PHILLIPS. 


Tell her the dreams are ended 
That the halls of yore did crowd; 
Tell her that they were blended 
With the shade of a passing cloud: 
But tell her not aloud, 


Say that the thread is broken 
That clasped her soul so dear; 
And the words I might have spoken 
When she to me was dear 
. Are now for another ear. 


Say that no longer blindly 
For her I nurse a vow; 

Tell her—but tell her kindly ° 
As a smile on a Christian brow— 
That I love another now. 


Oh! say to one [ remember 
Without a thought of blame 
That love’s immortal ember 
Will kindle to a flame 
At the sound of another name. 


Newton, Miss., January, 1879. 
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RED AND WHITE ROSES. 


BY MISS ELLIS CLARE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Two persons in a small drawing-room 
where shabby, ugly furniture was strangely 
mixed up with pretty china, good pictures, 
delicate work. Flowers, tastefully arranged 
in white or glass vases, stood on rickety, 
spindle-legged tables; cushions of bright 
soft colors lay on the faded scarlet moreen 
sofa and chairs, which were half hidden by 
lace couvrettes; and books and work were 
scattered here and there, giving a home look 
to an unhome-like room, All told the same 
tale to an experienced eye,— furnished lodg- 
ings occupied by a lady, their ugliness soft- 
ened as far as good taste and some practice 
could soften it. 

On a low cane chair near the window sat 
a young girl of eighteen, her pretty face 
flushed, her blue eyes cast down on a lovely 
white rose that she held in her hand. Near 
her, leaning in a careless attitude against 
the window, stood a man some five or six 
years older, his dark handsome face wearing 
a look of suppressed eagerness that told its 
own tale. May Elvers was living with her 
sister, Mrs. Armstrong, whose husband was 
Major in the regiment to which Everard 
Roberts belonged, and the two— Everard 
Roberts and May —had met almost every 
day for the last three months, They were 
in Jersey; aud even there, where pretty 
girls abound, May was as much sought after 
asever. Hers was a sweet face, with soft 
dark-blue eyes shaded by long upward-curl- 
ing lashes, small rosy mouth, and fair 
blooming complexion, the whole crowned 
with rippling golden hair, 

Everard Roberts had looked into the shy, 
bright face too often for his peace of mind, 
He knew now that it would never be 
long absent from his thoughts; and the 
knowledge brought no pain, for, the only 
son of a rich man, he was free to ask whom 
he chose to be his wife. He had seen May’s 
color deepen as he approached her, had read 
rightly the extra carelessness of her voiee 
and manner when she replied to him, and 
felt pretty sure of the answer to the ques- 


tion he ment to put; but man-like, being . 


tolerably confident, he hesitated. Now, 
watching the sweet, flushing face, he was 
very near the brink. She looked so fresh 
and fair in her soft muslin dress, her eyes 
fell so quickly when she tried to meet his! 

** Will you wear it in your hair this even- 
ing?” he asked. “I got a white one on 
purpose that there should be no excuse 
about its not harmonizing with your dress, 
as there was last time.”’ 

‘But my dress is all white,” answered 
May, laughing. ‘‘I shall be ali in white, 
like a bride.’’ 

* All the better,” he exclaimed quickly; 
**T want to see how you will look as a bride, 
O May, my darling 

He stopped short, drawing back hurriedly 
as the door opened to admit a gentleman 
who was announced as “ Captain Close.” 

May Elvers rose to her feet, and advanced 
to meet the new-comer with a tremor and 
nervousness of manner owing to Everard’s 
words, though the other mentally ascribed it 
to his owrm entrance. 

**T have ventered to bring you some flow- 
ers for the ball tonight, Miss Elvers,’’ he 
said, in a languid manner, presenting an 
exquisite bouquet of dark crimson rcses and 
maiden-hair-fern; ‘‘ will you accept them?” 

He was a fair, handsome man of undecid- 
ed age — he might have been thirty, or even 
forty —with a quiet, self-satisfied manner, 
owing to his being heir to a barone‘cy and 
eight thousand a year. That any girl 
should refuse to accept the slightest atten- 
tion from him never for a moment entered 
his head. Neither did May Elvers refuse 
his attentions. A craving for admiration 
was the weak point in her sweet character. 
She was very young, very pretty, and had 
quitted school but three months before, 
where the only men she ever saw were the 
snuffy old dancing-master and the stout 
greasy French and drawing master. Her 
eyes brightened ss she took the roses, and 
her tone was hearty as she exclaimed, — 

‘Oh, thank you, Captain Close! How 
very lovely! They will look well with my 
white dress. I am so much obliged to you.” 

“May I claim the first waltz as a recom- 
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pense?” asked the other, stroking his gold- 
en mustache as he spoke to display a large 
diamond ring. ‘‘It will be heaping pleas- 
ure upon pleasure if you are so indulgent. 
You cannot imagine the delight it will be to 
see those flowers in your hand all the even- 
ing.”’ 

He spoke the words in a languid manner 
that belied thei: earnestness, and made 
young Roberts involuntarily clench his 
hand. 

May Elvers laughed shyly and colored. 

** Any other dance you like,’ sbe answer- 
ed hurriedly. ‘lam engaged for the first 
waltz."’ 

Captain Close turned his sleepy blue eyes 
on Everard Roberts, and raised his eye- 
brows. 

“Ah! The energetic Roberts has been 
before me, I suppose? Must have got up in 
the middie of the night, my dear fellow! 
Nothing but Miss Elvers’s charms could 
have drawn me out at this early hour; and 
now to find myself forestalled! Too bad, 
really!” 

**O Captain Close! it is but just twelve 
o’clock !’’ answered May, laughing. ‘* Annie 
went to market an hour ago. I expect her 
back every minute. 1 was wise for once, 
and reserved myself for this evening. I 
generally take a walk before I go toa ball.” 

** Beauty aud wisdom combined! Well, 
Miss Elvers, give me the first galop, and we 
will sit it out together. I never dance one; 
they disarrange one’s hair. And make one 
generally untidy and uncomfortable. Good- 
by now. Be sure you don’t forget. I’m 
sorry not to have seen Mrs, Armstrong, 
Perhaps I shall meet her on my club-ward 
way.” 

“Very likely,’’ answered May, ringing 
the bell, ‘‘She will come up Bath Street, 
Good-by.’’ And the door clossed behind 
the languid swell. 

**What an insufferable ass!’ burst out 
young Roberts almost before the Captain 
was out of hearing. ‘‘ How can you be so 
civil to him? Confvund his impudence! 
He thinks he has only to hold up his finger 
to any girl!” 

May colored, and stood playing with her 
bouquet. 

**Oh, no! I think it is all puton, Be- 
sides, people do make a great fuss with him. 
It is no wonder if he is rather conceited,”’ 

**Rather conceited! He is a walking 


mass of conceit and affectation! I should. 


like to have kicked him to the bottom of 
the stairs.” 

May laughed a joyous, hearty laugh; the 
Jast that broke from her for many a long 
day. 

* You look as if you would! What a 
bloodthirsty being it is! What can I do to 
appease your majesty? I am absolutely 
frightened.” 

‘Throw those comfounded roses out of 
the window, or into vhe fireplace,’”’ exclaim- 
the young man, flushing angrily as she 
buried her pretty face amceng them once 
more. ‘I can’t think how you could be so 
foolish as to take them.” 

May lifted her eyes in well-assumed sur- 
prise. 

“What do you mean? Throw my lovely 
roses out of the window? Indeed I shall 
treasure them most carefuily if the heat of 
the ball-roum does not kil] them this even- 
ing, They shall be put in this centre case, 
for I won’t be so selfish as to keep them in 
my ownroom, They must have cost a lot 
of money, for they are ail forced.” 

Everard Roberts looked at her for a few 
minutes in silence, and then began to pace 
the room with hasty steps, whilst May, a lit- 
tle anxious in reality, stood gazing at her 
flowers with her head on one side. Present- 
ly he stopped beside her, and stood, tall, up- 
right, and manly, before her. 

**T am inearnest, May,’’ he said in a low, 
quick tone. ‘I cannot be trifled with. 
You know what I was going to say when he 
came in; but if you mean what you say — 
if you are going to wear his flowers, and sit 
out dances with him —I will never utter it, 
My wife shall belong to me only, and not be 
for the amusement of évery fellow who 
chooses to pay her idle attentions. Which 
way is it to be?” 

It was a rough wooing, and so May felt it 
to be. A great lump rose in her throat, and 
for some minutes she could not control her 
voice to speak calmly. Everard waited si- 
lently for her answer. 

“I have promised Captain Close to wear 
his flowers and give him the first galop,” 
she said at last in a careless tone; ‘and I 
do not see by what.right you object to eith- 
er. Captain Close has as much right to give 
me flowers as you have, I shall wear your 
rose in my hair as 1 promised, and perhaps 
put a crimson one with it. They will look 
lovely together.’’ 

She expected him to ask her then and there 
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to give the right to object to her wearing oth- 
ermen’s gifts, and after a slight fencing she 
meant to give in. But Everard Roberts 
was too jealous and too angry to be a sup- 
pliant lover just then, He turned very pale 
and bit his lip, ‘ 

‘* You may wear my rose or not, as you 
please,” he returned. ‘ What I ask is that 
you will not wear Captain Close’s, and, if 
he asks why, let me answer him, and tell 
him you are no longer free todo so. ‘ Yes’ 
or ‘No,’ May? Do you mean to wear 
them?”’ 

The husky tones sank to a whisper as he 
put the question, and the dark eyes wore a 
wild, pleading look that would have altered 
her answer if she had seen it; but she did 
not. She heard the short, peremptory tone, 
and thought, “If I give in now, he will 
domineer over me all my life. I must 
hold my own, and he will soon come 
round,” 

“*I never go back from my word,’’ she 
said in a careless tone, ‘‘ What I said to 
Captain Close I shall keep to;’ and she 
moved as if to turn away. 

Everard Roberts gave a short gasp, hesi- 
tated for one moment, and then, taking her 
hand, said hurriedly, — 

* Be it so, then. I could not be happy 
with a flirt. Good-by, May.’’ He wrung 
her hand, and, before she could speak or 
look up, had left the room, ’ 

May Elvers sat down in the nearest chair, 
feeling a little frightened. She did not like 
the sound of that good-by. Had she gone 
too far? Did he take her words as a real 
refusal? She had never had an offer of 
Marriage, consequently retained a vague 
school notion that a man must very cautious- 
ly approach the subject, warming gradually 
as he neared it, till at last, in tones of in- 
tense eagerness, with every term of endear- 
ment, he put the question plainly, ** Will 
you be my wife?’ She knew well enough 
what Everard Roberts meant, and had 
guessed for some time past that he loved 
her; but still she expected something more 
definite, more tender; and, as she gazed 
wistfully at her white rose, she sighed, and 
thought, **He will make it up tonight. I 
will lead him on, and own I did it only to 
tease him.”” She started as the door opened; 
and there was a sound of disappointment in 
her voice as she exclaimed, — 

“Oh, Annie, is that you? How you star- 
tled 


‘I dare say I did,” returned her sister, 
sinking into a chair, and taking off her hat. 
**Guilty people are easily frightened. I 
met poor young Roberts leaving the house, 
with such a face of misery and anger that I 
guess you have been behaving ill to him, 
What is the matter?” 

**Nothing,” answered May carelessly, 
re-arranging the flowers in the vase as she 
spoke, ‘* He chose to put himself in a pas- 
sion because I would not promise to throw 
Captain Close’s flowers away and wear only 
his. Look! aren’t these lovely? And the 
silly fellow told me to throw them out of 
the window, and wanted to kick the poor 
man down-stairs for bringing them to me, 
He really wants snubbing, and 1’m very 
glad I was firm.’’ 

‘*No, you are not, for you are on the 
verge of crying,’ said her sister quietly, 
** May, you are avery silly child. Everard 
is not a man to be trifled with, and you are 
playing a dangerous game, Iam quite sure 
you care for him, and I know he is heartily 


in love with you; and both George and [ | 


like him better than any man in the regi- 
ment. He has plenty of money and plenty 
of brains, but he won’t stand much non- 
sense; sol am very much afraid you have 
gone a little too far with him. He is quite 
right. You have no business to encourage 
Captain Close and haifa dozen others, when 
you mean nothing. You are a regular flirt 
already, I am sorry to say.’’ 

nothing of the sort,’ answered 
May angrily. ‘* Captain Close is better-look- 
ing, and a better match in every way, than 
Mr. Roberts; and perhaps I like him the 
better of the two, after all.’’ 

** And perhaps you don’t,’’ returned her 
sister, rising to leave the room, ‘* And per- 
haps with your flirting you have lost the 
man you care for. He wished me good-by 
in a very marked manner; and I shail be 
surprised if we see him again for some time 
to come,” 

May sat with her sister’s words ringing in 
berears. A flirt. What an odious name! 
And she was not so very sure that she did 
not deserve it. She did often, from mere 
love of admiration, encourage men to pay 
her attentions, careless whether they suf- 
fered or not. Sometimes it was done to 
tease young Roberts and see bis look of jeal- 
ousy. But she owned that she liked to have 
half a dozen men after her wherever she 
went; to receive books, flowers, songs, tick- 
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ets for balls and concerts, and all the little 
attentions a pretty girl generally receives. 
“*I am very young yet,” she murmured, 
*Ités hard if I may not have a little fun, 
Everard is very exacting; but still —to lose 
him! Ah, no! But that is not likely. He 
would not give me up so ea iiy.”’ 

For all that, she was far from comfortable 
all day, and most anxious for the evening to 
arrive, She dressed herself with unusual 
care; and an involuntary smile of approval 
crossed her face as she caught sight of the 
results of her efforts in the glass. She had 
placed the white rose alone amid her glossy 
hair, and longed sorely to leave the bouquet 
at home, but pride would not let her, “It 
would seem like giving in so easily,” she 
thought. ‘*But I will leave them behind 
me at the ball if he behaves well; and that 
ought to satisfy him. My lovely roses!’ 
But she did not smell them with the same 
satisfaction that she had appeared to do in 
the morning. 

The dancing had long begun when she 
entered the room, —for Annie was far too 
skillful a general to allow her sister to be 100 
early, — and May looked hurriedly round, 
but no Everard Roberts was to be seen. 
Several of the officers gathered about her to 
claim dances; name after name was put 


down on the card, till it looked unpleasant- 


ly full to its owner, who longed, but did not 
dare, to reserve some dances till the missing 
one appeared. She might have spared her- 
self all anxiety. Captain Close drew near, 
and smiled complacently as his eyes fell on 
the flowers. 

“ How honored I feel!’ he said languidly, 
* You should have put one in your hair also, 
I hardly expected you would have been al- 
lowed to bring them, that young fellow look- 
edsosavage. Good-looking fellow, Roberts, 
but too uppish, — wants snubbing now and 
then.” 

** Why don’t you try the effect of some of 
your keen satire on him?’ retorted May 
slightly, and fanning herself with a quick 
movement. 

**No, thank you,” returned her compan- 
ion, caressing his whiskers. ** Hot-tempered 
fellow, — just the sort of chap to knock you 
down without a moment’s hesitation, which 
would be deused unpleasant. Besides, he’s 
the cleverest doctor in the regiment. Bad 
policy to quarrel with him,— might want 
his aid some day.”’ 

“* Well, you’d better take care of yourself 


for some time tocome,”’ said a young ensign 
named Edwards, who stood by; “ for Rob- 
erts won’t be here to cure you, He has got 
a month’s leave, and is off to England by 
the first boat tomorrow.”’ 

** How do you know?” asked May quick- 
ly, her heart sinking with a presentiment 
that Annie was right. 

** Because I met him just as he left the 
Colonel’s hoyse,” replied young Edwards, 
“and he told me so; and I’m going to see 
him off when I leave here. His boat starts 
at four o’clock in the morning, by way of a 
cheerful time, so I sha’n’t go to bed at all.” 

*“*T rather envy you,’”’ said May careless- 
ly. “*It would be much pleasanter in this 
lovely weather than going home to bed, 
Suppose we make a party and go and see 
him off. I wonder if Annie would.”’ 

Awful lark! Let's ask her,’ exclaimed 
the boy, — he was little more. But witha 
sudden change of feeling May stopped him 
quickly. 

“No,” she said shortly. “I was only 
joking. Mr, Roberts’s head would be quite 
turned by such a compliment, and, as Cap- 
tain Close says, he is quite conceited enough 
‘already.”’ 

**I don’t call him a bit conceited,” de- 
clared the other, ‘ He’s the nicest fellow 


here, and I shall miss him awfully, He 


seemed regularly out of sorts and said he had 
had bad news. I hope he hasn’t lost any 
money.’’ 

*“*Ah, few things hit a fellow harder!” 
said Captain Close. ‘*Don’t like it myself. 
Roberts is well off, I believe?” 

“Yes, lucky dog!’ sighed young Edwards 
pathetically. **Oh, why did the cruel Fates 
make me one of seven? Miss Elvers, if 
Close isn’t going to dance his dance with 
you, do give it to me.” 

**Be off, you young scamp!”’ exclaimed 
Captain Close, ‘ Miss Elvers and I are go- 
ing to sit out our dances, and don’t want 
your company. Consider yourself very 
lucky to get any.”’ 

** Ah, you are gettingonin years! Quite 
right to give up round dances, my dear fel- 
low! They send the blood tothe head after 
forty;’ and with a mischievous laugh the 
young ensign moved away. 

It was the longest evening May had ever 
known, and she felt excessively weary. 
She managed to dance the last dance with 
young Edwards, and said carelessly, — 

**So you are really going to see Mr. Rob- 
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erts off? It’s very kind of you. Wish him 
a pleasant holiday from me.” 

* All right. Anything else?” said the 
young man, detecting something in May’s 
tone, and anxious to do all he could to set 
matters straight if they had gone wrong. 

May hesitated. 

* Yes—no.’”’ Then, with a wild fear 
that he might never return if he went away 
thus, she added quickly, * Yes: tell him 
that I prefer white roses to red. Don’t for- 
get.” 
at Trust me. Bother! The music has 
stopped, and here comes your sister. What 
a jolly ball it has been! 1 shall tell Reberts 
he was a muff not to come, Good-night, 
Miss Elvers, That galop was perfect, 
Good-night.” 

May gazed after him wistfully as he walk- 
ed away. She would have given a great 
deal to accompany him. A whole month! 
What a long time it seemed! 


CHAPTER II. 


* May, will you come down the town with 
me this morning?” asked Mrs, Armstrong 
on the day after the ball. 

May, leaning back in an easy-chair, slow- 
ly shook her head, 

“No, thank you, I am much too tired, 


You must be made of cast-iron, Annie, to 
be able to do such a thing in this heat. I 
don’t think I shall stir out of this chair all 
day.’’ 

“This is quite a new line,” said Annie, 
lifting her eyebrows, ‘Has some one told 
you it is becoming to be lazy? You gener- 
ally want to go down the town after a dance, 
and renew your flirtations, Iam glad you 
are growing more steady.” Then, with a 
bright smile and nod, she left the room, 
and May resumed her theditations, 

They were not very pleasant ones, She 
felt worried and anxious, oppressed with a 
vague fear that Annie was right, and that 
she had gone too far. She reviewed the po- 
sition, and frankly confessed to herself that 
the should be very angry if she heard that 
Everard Roberts was giving flowers to any 
other girl; then why should he not resent 
her receiving them from other men? She 
hoped that he would understand her mes- 
sage, and perhaps defer his journey for a 
day, or give it up altogether. Surely he 
would not care to go away if matters were set 
straight between them? Probably he would 


come on this very morning to see her; and 
her cheeks crimsoned as she pictured the 
sweet reconciliation. 

The door-bell rang, — a sharp, short ring, 
such as he always gave. She heard a man’s 
voice at the door, a man’s step on the stairs, 
and, snatching up a book, she became en- 
grossed in its contents, whilst her heart beat 
so violently that she fancied that she could 
hear its throbs, Alas, poor May! Her 
hopes sank to zero as she lifted her eyes, to 
meet the frank, pleasant, but uninteresting 
gaze of young Edwards. Intuitively she 
knew that Everard had gone, and she wish- 
ed — oh, how she wished that she had not 
sent the message! 

‘* Miss Elvers, I’m awfully afraid to meet 
you,” began the young man shyly, “I 
hope it was n’t of any importance; for I 
never gave your message to Roberts, after 
all. Does it matter?” 

‘“*My dear Mr. Edwards, pray don’t dis- 
tress yourself,” she answered carelessly, 
** How could it matter? It was a little dis- 
pute we had, and, woman-like, I wanted to 
have the last word. However, I don't feel 
flattered at being forgotten, for you must 


have forgotten me, or you would not have 
forgotten my message.”’ 


* I did n’t indeed,’”’ replied the young fel- 
low eagerly. ‘I should never have forgot- 


ten you or it; but it was like this. When 
I left the ball-room it was only three o’ciock, 
— too early to go tothe pier with Roberts, — 
so I beat up Somers, and made him sit up 
with me in my room, to sinoke and keep 
each other awake; and we both fell asleep in 
our chairs and did n't wake till six, so I 
never saw Roberts off at all. I’m awfully 
relieved to hear it did n’t matter, for 1’ve 
been in a tremendous fright all the morning. 
I fancied sumehow that you had had a quar- 
rel, and that he was going away in conse- 
quence, and that’”’— 

He stopped, confused and coloring, and 
May broke into a merry laugh. 

What an imaginative creature it is!’ 
she cried, fanning herself with her book, 
*T hope you have n’t been imparting your 
fancies to the regiment in general, or I shall 
be afraid to leave the house for days to 
come.” 

** Miss Elvers, is it likely?” exclaimed the 
other indignantly. ‘‘What an ass you 
must think me!” 

“No. I feel too lazy to think anybody 
anything this morning. I don’t know when 
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I’ve been so tired after a dance, It is get- 
ting too hot now for dances. I shail give 
up going out for some months to come.”’ 

Charlie Edwards looked dismayed. 

** Please don’t. The dances would be 
awfully dull without you. We are talking 
of getting up a large picnic to Greve de 
Lecq next week, and finishing up with a 
dance in the evening. You must come, 
Please say you will.’’ 

“IT don’t know, Perhaps if it is a very 
cool day, and I have quite recovered from 
the effects of last night, I may; but I make 
no rash promises.”’ 

Oh, yes, you’ll come! I know you 
will,’ he said eagerly. ‘* You would n’t be 
so unkind as to spoil it all, But 1’d better 
leave you now, as you are so tired. Good- 
by. 1’m so glad it did n't matter about the 
message to Roberts;’’ and, with a hand- 
clasp that made May’s delicate fingers tin- 
gle, he left her. 

Poor May! She had borne it bravely; but 
she broke down now, and, covering her face 
with her hands, she sobbed as if her heart 
would break. She had lost Everard, — she 
felt sure of that. He meant to stay away 
till his love was dead; and she could do 
nothing to recall him. The Fates had been 
against her. If he had received her mes- 
sage, he would have understood it, and re- 
turned; but now the last chance was gone, 
and she was powerless, And till now she 
bad not known how she loved him. Oh, 
how utterly dead and wearisome everything 
seemed! 

May was sitting in a chair about a fort- 
nigit later, trying to fix her attention on the 
book she held in her hand, when her sister, 
with an unusual cloud on her bright face, 
entered the room, 

May, you are very tiresome!’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘Could you not have fixed 
on somebody I liked less as a victim to your 
charms? I consider you have done the 
whole regiment an injury; and he was the 
only man I cared to have to attend the chil- 
dren. I know it is all your doing.”’ 

May laid down her book, and looked up 
at her sister with a radidly paling face. 

Speak out, Annie,” she said quietly. 
“What is this terrible mischief I have 
done?” 

* Well, itis really too tiresome,’’ replied 
Mrs. Armstrong pettishly. ‘George has 
just told me that Everard Roberts has ex- 
changed into another regiment, and is never 
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coming back to us; and I ’m quite cure it is 
to avoid meeting you again, what:ver yon 
may say.”’ 

But May said nothing now. She gave a 
little ery, and, to Annie’s hcrror and amaze- 
ment, fell back fainting in ber chair. 

Her unconsciousness lasted only a few 
minutes. Before Mrs. Armstrong could call 
anybody, or do anything but wring her 
hands, and sob wildly, ‘**O May, darling! 
speak to me!’ she had opened her eyes 
again, 

** Don’t tell, Annie, please,’’ she whisner- 
ed, as soon as her white lips could frame 
the werds. ‘I did not mean to be so silly.” 

**It is all some wretched misunderstand- 
ing then?” said her sister. ‘* Why did n’t 
you tell me? and I would have set matters 
straight, It may notbetoolatenow. Shall 
I write or telegraph to him to come here and 
speak to you?”’ 

**No, —oh, no!” replied May, a tinge of 
red showing in her pale face. ‘I would 
not for worlds try to recall him now. He 
could not have cared for me as I thought he 
did, or he would not have given me up so 
easily. Itis allover now, and I will set to 

work to forget him, Please don’t speak of 
him again to me, Annie, I am very sorry I 
was so silly.”’ 

. And so it ended, and May braced herself 
to carry a brave face before the world. By 
degrees people remarked that she was grow- 
ing quieter and graver; but the change was 
very gradual, and nobody ever guessed the 
cause, 


CHAPTER III. 


Five years later. May, prettier, in the 
fuller beauty of twenty-three, than she had 
been in the freshness of eighteen, was seated 
in a shady little garden at Parkhurst, teach- 
ing her little nephew his letters. But 
Harry’s blue eyes wandered after every but- 
terfly that flitted past in the June sunshine, 
and his fair head went down very often upon 
his aunt’s knee. May was getting some- 
what weary of the upb.1] work. 

Harry,” she exclaimed, as he drop- 
ped his head and yawned for the fiftieth 
time, “‘ you really are a very idle litile boy! 
At this rate you will never iearn to read.’ 

Harry strecked himself, and laughed sau- 
cily. 

** I think I'd better not, auntie,’’ he said 
slowly. “ Papa always says I’m happier 
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than he is, or any grown-up person, and 
they can all read; so I think I’d better not 
learn, — don’t you?”’ 

“No, I don’t, you lazy boy!’ answered 
May, laughing. ‘* Here comes mamma, so 
we’ll ask her, and see if she’s not ashamed 
of her son.” 

Annie, plump, bright, and blooming, the 
picture of an English matron, came toward 
them, with a look of excitement on her pret- 
ty face. 

“O May,” she exclaimed, “I am so 
pleased! Whom do you think I met just 
now? Your oid lover, Everard Roberts! 
He arrived here last night, and is hardly al- 
tered at all, only a little browner and older- 
looking. He has been all this time in India, 
and has come heme now for six months, 
He asked me if you were still with me, and 
looked surprised to hear that you were.’’ 

May reddened slightly, and stroked 
Harry’s smocth cheek. 

“Is he married?”’ she asked, in a tone of 
quiet interest. 

“Oh, 1 don’t know! No, I don’t think 
answered Annie, he would have 
said so. No, Iam sure heis not, I was so 
glad to see him again; he was always such 
a favorite of mine, and cf George too. I 
never was so cross with you as when you 
drove him away. Don’t do it again, if you 
please.”’ 

Annie was good-natured, and would have 
been very vexed with herself if she had 
guessed how much pain she was giving her 
sister by her thoughtless words; but she had 
quite forgotten the scene in the drawing- 
room at Jersey, when May had allowed her 
secret to escape, and her thoughts had gone 
back to her original conviction, that May 
had flirted with him, led him on, and then 
refused him. May saw how it was, and was 
thankful. 

“Tam no? likely to have anything to do 
with Mr. Roberts,’’ she answered gravely. 

And Annie, seeing the cloud, stooped and 
kissed her, saying penitently, — 

“No, dear; you are a good girl, and nev- 
er flirt now. I told Mr. Roberts that you 
had grown so quiet he would not know 
you,” 

She turned and went in; and May sat 
still, thinking. She was vexed and fright- 
ened to find how the news had affected her, 
how wildly her heart beat at the thought of 
meeting him. For five years she had not 
seen him or heard of him. He might have 


wife and children by this time, — probably 
had. What wasit to her if he had? She 
would not think about him, she told herself, 
and then sat dreaming for nearly an hour 
over the old scenes, — the picnic where they 
had wandered off alone together; the sail by 
moonlight, when he had held her hand in 
his, unseen by all the others; the last well- 
remembered scene in the drawing-room; 
and the ring of his happy laugh, the low 
tones of his dear voice, the loving look of 
the deep-set brown eyes, were all as fresh 
and vivid as ever. Ay, she loved him still; 
and now, if he had brought home a wife, it 
would kiil her! 

She would not think of it. Rising reso- 
lately, she went into the cottage. The 
Armstrongs did not live in the barracks, 
Annie had three children, and preferred a 
house of her own; and the Major could well 
afford to gratify his wife’s wish. May went 
in, and sat down to practice singing, strong 
in her determination not to think. 

There was to be a small dance that even- 
ing at one of the officer’s rooms, and perhaps 
sbe should meet him there, and be able to 
judge for herself as to how far she was re- 
membered. It was a hard struggle; her 
heart would now and then give a great bound 
at the thought that they would meet again 
after all these years. Presently Annie came 
in, her baby in her arms, 

** May dear,’’ she said, ‘do put on your 
hat, and goand look for Harry. He has run 
out all alone, — probably gone to the bar- 
racks, — and I don’t know what mischief he 
may bein. George dvesn’t like him to be 
so much with the men.”’ , 

May rose, and, shutting the piano, did as 
her sister asked her. She went across the 
road, and into the field that lay between 
their house and the barracks; and there her 
journey ended, for before her, lying flat on 
his bac<, one foot on knee, and his hands 
clasped behind his head, was Master Harry, 
subjecting a boy of his own age, or perhaps 
a little younger, to a severe cross-examina- 
tion, —a little pale-faced boy, with sweet, 
pleading eyes, that, as she approached, were 
lifted to May’s face as if imploring protec- 
tion. 

“That ’s only Aunt May. You need n’t 
look so frightened,’’ remarked the young 
bully. ‘* You look as if you thought every- 
body was going to kick you. Goon. How 
long have you been in India? My father’s 
the Major, and you ’ve got to answer ma 
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I always find out all about the new people 
for him.”’ 

don’: know,” answered the child sub- 
missively,—*‘ always, I suppose. I don’t 
remember any other place.” 

** He says his name is Roberts, and they 
came here the day before yesterday,’’ said 
Harry, raising himself on one elbow, and ad- 
dressing his aunt. ‘I heard mamma talk- 
ing about his father to you just now, did n’t 
I, auntie?”’ 

May’s heart stood still. 
then! 

**I don’t know, Harry,” she said; and 
then to the child, ‘* Is your father a doctor? 
What is bis other name?” 

**Papa’s name is Everard Roberts,” an- 
swered the boy, with the same pleading 
look, **and mine is Eustace. We are just 
come from ndia.’”’ 

May did not say more to the child. Ske 
felt as if words would bring tears with 
them. Presently, with a strange, abrupt 
manner, she said, — 

**Come home with me, Harry. Your 
mother wants you.” 

She wanted to get away from the child, 
There was nothing in the small pale face, 
the fair hair, and large blue eyes to remind 
her of his father; and she sickened as she 
thought, ** He is like his mother; and hers 
must be a sweet face,—a face any man 
might love.” 

She did not want to know whether that 
mother was alive or not. Everard might be 
a widower, but it was all the same to her. 
He must have conquered all love for her be- 
fore he married another woman, and love 
once dead could never be revived. With 
all the jealousy of a deep-feeling nature, she 
could not bring herself to be the wife of a 
man who had had another wife. She must 
be first and foremost, all and everything. 
And the face of that boy’s mother was not 
likely to pass away from the memory of one 
who had loved her. Those pleading, sad 
blue eyes were haunting her as she walked 
silently home again with Harry. She hoped 
now, more ardently than she could say, 
that she should not meet Everard; that he 
would not be at the dance that night. 

Pleading a headache, which she meant to 
make the excuse for staying at home in the 
evening, she spent the afternoon in crushing 
out the love that had held its own for so 
many years through absence, silence, and 
change of scene. Consequently, when An- 


It was all over, 
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nie came into her room toward evening, 
saying, ** Well, May deur, is the head well 
enough to let you go to Major Greig’s dance 
tonight?” the answer was, ‘“* Yes, I mean 
to go; and, Annie, will you cut me some 
crimson roses to wear in my hair? I want 
some particularly.”” She wished to see if he 
remembered, and to prove to him, if it 
might be, that the white rose would be 
worn no more. 

It was late when the two ladies entered 
the room, and one swift glance around 
showed May the well-remembered strong, 
tall figure leaning against the wall at the 
opposite side of the room, Apparently he 
had been watching for them, for he came 
straight toward them as soon as they were 
inside the door, She heard the deep voice 
saying, *‘ How do you do, Mrs. Armstrong? 
1t is such a treat to see your face again. Ne 
friend like an old friend!’ And, angry and 
disappointed to find how fast and strongly 
her heart was beating, she turned away 
quickly to give her card to “ odious little 
Captain Steen,’’ who, astonished at her un- 
usual readiness, took advantage of it to 
write his name down for at least half a doz- 
en dances, His face fell, though, when 
May, glancing at the card as he returned it, 
said coldly, 

“Thank you, Captain Steen; any two of 
those dances you like, but I never give 
more to any partner.” 

Then, as he, with many complaints, 
crossed his name through, she heard Mr, 
Roberts say at her elbow, — 

** Miss Elvers, have you quite forgotten 
me?”’ 

How pale he had grown, how grave and 
quiet, she thought, as she looked calmly in- 
to his face once more, She saw him glance 
at the roses in her hair and hand, and knew 
that he remembered; but she could not read 
his face, could not tell whether it gave 
him any pain to see them there. 

**No, Mr. Roberts,’”’ she answered quiet- 
ly. **I do not easily forget. Besides, Annie 
told me she had met you; and Harry has 
been making acqnaintance witn your litile 
boy today.”’ 

His face changed slightly at the last sen- 
tence, and he half sighed, but checked him- 
self. 

**Poor little Eustace!’ he said in a low 
voice. ‘*I wish he would associate with 
other boys. He lives too much alone with 
me, and it is not good for him, I hope 
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Harry will take him under his wing, and 
draw him out.’ 

She was dead then, the mother with the 
sad sweet face, and May would be spared 
the pang of meeting her! But she under- 
stood now why he was so quiet and grave; 
and a wild twinge of jealousy made her tone 
hard and cold as she answered, — 

‘He did not segm to relish the drawing- 
out today. It is a great pity for a boy to be 
so shy and timid as he seems to be.”’ 

The cloud deepened on his face as he re- 
plied quickly, — 

“A thousand pities, but hardly to be 
wondered at in his case, It is to be hoped 
he will grow out of it in time. However, 
nobody who knows him can help loving 
him.” 

May did not answer. What could she 
say? Presently he said, — 

“My dancing days are over, thanks toa 
shot in the knee; but may I ask, under the 
circumstances, whether you will sit one 
dance out with me? The room is too full 
for there to be much pleasure in dancing.” 

‘“*T am afraid I cannot do that,’’ answered 
May coldly. ‘*There are many more gen- 
tlemen than ladies; it would not be fair, I 
shall be happy to go in to supper witb you, 
if you like.’’ 

He gave her a long, searching look; and 
May, feeling it, with a careless air scanned 
the room, 

“Thank you,” he said gravely; * but I 
must go before then, as I am still in the 
doctor’s hands, and am not allowed to be up 
late.”” 

May glanced at him quickly. 

“ Have you been ill? Or is it the wound- 
ed knee?”’ she asked, 

“I have had a bad bout of fever. My 
head is beginning to feel queer already with 
the heat of the room, so I think I will wish 
you good-night and go home, as there is 
evidently nothing to be gained by stay- 
ing.” 

The last words were uttered in an under- 
tone as he turned away; but May caught 
them, and wondered what they meant. 

The evening was dull and flat to her after 
he was gone, as the excitement of the show- 
ing how little she cared for him was over; 
and she felt thankful that Annie, anxious 
about her baby, left as early as politeness 
Would allow. 


CHAPTER IV. 


They had met again! May sat in her 
usual seat in the garden on the following 
afternoon, thinking, and telling herself that 


she would not think. At one moment she ° 


made up her mind steadily to avoid him, 
or, if thrown into his society, to treat him 
with the same coldness that she had shown 
on the preceding evening; in the next, she 
resolved to be friends, to show an interest 
in him and his little boy, taking good care 
that her motives should not be mistaken. 
At length, annoyed with herself for her 
weakness, she rose, and, going into the 
house, put on her hat, and started on one 
of her favorite long, solitary rambles, — 
through the fields, where great lazy sheep 
lay panting in tue July heat, and cows turn- 
ed their dreamy brown eyes on her, as if 
wondering how anybody could be foolish 
enough to walk on such an afternoon; 
through the standing cotn, which b: gan to 
droop its heavy head with the swelling 
grain, —to acool shady copse she had dis- 
covered; and there, hot and exhausted, she 
seated herself at the foot of a spreading 
beech-tree, to enjoy the quiet,—a quiet 
alive with delicious sounds. Ata few feet 
from her a tiny brooklet trickled past; the 
wood-pigeon and turtle-dove kept up a 
soothing duet overhead; a fat bumble-bee 
was buzzing about the bells of a neighbor- 
ing fox-glove; whilst a cuckoo in a field 
hard by kept up a continued ** Cuckoo-cuck- 
oo."’ May took off her hat, and, leaning 
her head against the mossy trunk behind 
her, heaved a long sigh of content. She 
closed her eyes, the better to take in all the 
sounds around, and in five minutes was 
fast asleep. How long:she slept she did not 
know, but she woke with a start to find 
Everard Roberts standing before her, gaz- 
ing at her with a thoughtfnl face, 

“IT hope I did not wake you, Miss 
Elvers,”’ he said, smiling, as with a scared 
face and flushing cheeks she looked up at 
him, ‘* This was a favorite haunt of mine in 
old days, and I came to see if it still existed, 
little expecting to meet you here. May I 
stay, now that I have come?”’ 

He did not wait for her answer, but sat 
down by her. 

May tried to feel annoyed, and knew that 


she did not succeed, 


**T have no power to grant or withhold 
permission,” she answered carelessly. “If 
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I get tired of you, I can go away, but I can- 
not send you away.”’ 

“T should be very sorry to disturb you,” 
he said gravely. ‘‘I shall watch your 
_ countenance carefully, and at the first 
cloud rise and leave you promptly. What 
have you been doing all these years? I 
little expected ever to sce Miss Elvers 
again.” 

** Perhaps not,’? May returned, coloring. 
“Gentlemen always imagine girls are going 
to marry at the first opportunity; but I pre- 
fer my freedom, — at all events, for some 
time tocome. The day may arrive when I 
shall succum), as others have done before 
me; but I think it is distant as yet.” 

“I think you are wise,” he remarked, 
pulling a tiny flower to pieces, without look- 
ing at her. ‘It must be a terrible thing 
to be bound for life to another with perhaps 
every taste and feeling different from your 
own. ‘ Till death us do part’ must ring 
like the knell of happiness in the ears of 
thousands, I fancy.” 

May looked at him curiousiy. There was 
such a depth of feeling in his tone that the 
conviction forced itself upon her that he 
was thinking of his own case. Perhaps, in 
spite of the sad pleading eyes, the mother of 
little Eustace had not quite won his heart, 
had not made him happy. She did not an- 
swer, and for some minutes there was a 
dead silence, She longed to hear about his 
marriage, — when it had taken place, how 
long his wife and he had lived together, how 
long she had been dead. 

He looked up presently, and, meeting her 
eyes, smiled, and said, — 

Well?” 

“Nothing,” replied May, crimsoning; 
then, hesitating, ** I wanted io hear—that 
is, you said it was no wonder your little 
boy was grave and timid. Has he only just 
lost his mother?” 

* It is three years ago now;” and, as he 
spoke, she noticed that he was not in 
mourning. ‘ But the circumstances were 
so terribie that I fear it will take many years 
to dispel their effects. Shall I tell you all 
about it?” 

May nodded, and he went on in a quiet, 
sad tone, — 

don’t care to talk about it, — itis a 
sorrow that will darken my life; but I think 
I may trust you, and it will do me good to 
tell it once. When I exchanged regiments, 
I did not much care where I went, and had 
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nearly made up my mind to sell out alto- 
gether, when I met by chance a man named 
Danvers, who had been my greatest chum 
at schoo) and at Sandhust. His father’s es. 
tate joined ours, and we had been like 
brothers till he went to India about two 
years before. When I told him all my— 
uncertainty, he persuaded me to exchange 
with a man in his regiment, who was anx- 
ious to remain in England; and, only too 
glad to be with Danvers once more, I readily 
consented, and went out with him and his 
wife two months afterward. Ithink Mrs, 
Danvers was one of the sweetest women 
that ever gladdened a man’s heart, as she 
was one of the loveliest. They had one 
child, a baby then, to whom I stood god- 
father. Every day of my life was passed with 
them; and I Jeave you to imagine how dear 
they became to me, when everything in life 
seemed dark and dreary. Then came the 
mutiny, and every man’s life was in his 
hands, —every man’s blood boiling with 
fresh accounts of horrors. My anxiety was 
all for Mrs. Danvers and the child; but our 
part seemed quiet, and they had a man-ser- 
vant whom they trusted completely. I had 
my misgivings, however; the man had a sly 
leer in hiseye which 1 detected more than 
once as he watched his mistress. Then 
came a terrible day, —even now my blood 
runs cold as I think of it. I was asleep in 
my bungalow, and awoke with the sounds 
of pistol-shots and general disturbance. 
Before [ could snatch up my revolver the 
curtain was pushed aside, and Danvers came 
in, his child in his arms, covered with blood, 
his eyes wild, his face fuil of an unspeakable 
horror, He put his child in my arms, say- 
ing hoarsely, ‘ Take care of him, Roberts! I 
cannot survive today; and his mother is in 
heaven!’ and, before I could utter a word, or 
collect my thoughts, shot himself through 
the heart, and lay dead at my feet.” 

He stopped, and covered his face with 
his hands, as if to shut out the horrible 
sight. 

May, a strange light bursting in upon her, 
cried, — 

** And that was Eustace? He is not your 
own child?” 

He looked up with a peculiar expression, 
almost of reproach, in his face. 

own child! Did you think that I 
was married?”’ 

“* Yes; that is, he said he was your child,” 
stammered May, crimsoning without know 
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ing why, and nervously twisting the ribbon 
of her hat, 

He watched her long and silently, and 
then said quietly, — 

“No: Lam not married. I think Eustace 
is losing the recollection of his father and 
mother by degrees; but the shock and hor- 
ror of that day still hang over him.” 

“It was very terrible,” returned May, 
her heart bounding with a strange joy that 
as yet she dared not analyze. ‘‘ Poor little 
fellow! I shall try to be great friends with 
him, It was the servant, I suppose?”’ 

“The very man I mentioned. Poor Dan- 
vers! I can never love another man as I 
loved him, He was brave as a lion, gentle 
and loving as a woman, —ay, far more so 
than most women;”’ and he smiled bitterly 
at the last words. 

May rose to her feet. 

“T must go home now,” she said abrupt- 
ly. “ Good-by.” 

She held out her hand as she spoke, and 
he took it without hesitation. It was the 
first time their hands had met since that 
memorable day in the drawing-room at 
Jersey; and May with difficulty repressed 
the thrill that ran through her as those firm, 
hard fingers closed round hers, 

*“Good-by, Miss Elvers. I shail stay 
here for a quiet pipe, if you are not afraid 
to return alone,” he said, smiling. ‘ My 
knee does not allow me to do much in the 
walking line as yet, This is the longest 
walk I have taken for many months.” 

“Tam sosorry. I would rather you did 
not come with me,” she answered hurried- 
ly. ‘I have always walked home alone be- 
fore, so I do not see why I should be afraid 
tonight. It is only half-past six,” glancing 
at her watch; and, with a brighter smile 
tran she had given him yet, she left him, 
and hurried away. 

How bright the world looked as she 
walked home through the evening sunlight! 
How sweetly the birds were singing! For 
Everard Roberts was single; and something 
at May’s heart told her, that, in spite of the 
quiet friendliness of his manner, the old love 
Was not quite dead yet. 


CHAPTER V. 


“O Annie! what do you think?” ex- 
claimed May that evening, hurriedly enter- 
ing her sister’s room after they had come 

84 
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up to bed, her face full of the direst conster- 
nation, “I have lost my watch! The 
chain is broken, and the watch gone! What 
shall I do?” 

*“*My dear May, where can you have 
dropped it?” asked her sister, with a face of 
equal concern, ‘“ Perhaps it is only down- 
stairs,” 

“No: I have been down and hunted 
everywhere, Itis not in the house, I re- 
member looking at it out in the fields, and 1 
have not seen it since.” 

“But how strange that you did not no- 
tice your chain was hanging loose!’ said 
Annie, examining the broken portion. 

“It was not hanging loose,” answered 
May quickly. ‘Thatis jnstthe thing. My 
watch-pocket is worn through, and the 
watch must have dropped when I put it 
back, and broken the chain by its weight, 
the chain remaining in the pocket wiilst 
the watch fell to the ground. It is that 
hair chain of dear mamma’s hair, and it 
was getting worn out, but would have lasted 
some time longer, but for the torn pocket, 
O dear, I am so vexed!”’ 

““We must offer a reward. You may 
find it yet,” said Annie encouragingly. 

** Perhaps,” returned May, with a sigh, 
**T shall tell Jane to call me as soon as she 
wakes, and go and look for it where I was. 
It is a quiet path through the fields, with 
very few passers-by. Good-night, Annie.” 

And with a disconsolate face she returned 
to her room. 

She did not say what her chief hope was, 
— that Everard Roberts might have seen it 
on his homeward way,—for she had not 
told Annie of her meeting with him. Still, 
anxious not to lose a chance, she rose as 
soon as she was called on the following day, 
and wended her way, with eager, downcast 
eyes, across the fields toward the copse 
where she had sat on the previous day. 
How lovely it was that bright summer 
morning, the trees casting long shadows 
across the dewy grass, and the cattle, re- 
freshed by the cool night, busily cropping 

the fresh wet food! May stood still once to 
listen to a lark, that, starting up from her 
very feet, soared away far into the clear blue 
vault, pouring out his long liquid song of 
happiness and thanksgiving; then, with a 
heart almost as light, she turned to enter 
the copse, and uttered a cry cf horror as her 
eyes fell on the lifeless, prostrate form of 
Everard Roberts, lying before her. His hat 
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was off, his clothes were sodden with the 
heavy dew, his hair, damp and heavy with 
it, fell from his while upturned face, reveal- 
ing a deep gash across his forehead, round 
which the crimson blood had clotted, dark 
and thick. 

Sick with terror and misery, May knelt 
down by the still, stiff form, and lifted his 
head on to herlap. She could not cry; only 
a@ moan or two of bitter anguish broke from 
her as she Jaid her hand on his heart, and 
then with her handkerchief wiped the damp 
white face. Everard’s watch, ring, and pin 
were gone, showing that he had been at- 
tacked, probably unawares, by some ruffian 
who had seen him alone in the wood. May 
bent her head, and pressed her lips again 
and again to the cold cheek. 

“O Everard, my darling,’’ she moaned, 
“have I lost you again? Oh, why must I 
live on when you are gone? Would to 
Heaven that I could die now, for my heart 
is almost broken! Oh, why did I leave you 
last night? If I had only told you of my 
love! But now you can never know, — nev- 
er, never!’ 

Suddenly she uttered a loud cry. The 
dark eyes had opened and were looking into 
hers. Presently a faint voice, the voice she 
had thought hushed forever, said, ‘* My 
darling, is it you?”’ And, faint and low as 
the accents were, they rang in her ears like 
sweetest music. He still lived, and still 
joved her; and hot tears of utier happiness 
fell upen his face. 

* Leave me, darling,’’ he murmured 
faintly, ‘‘and go for help. I cannot move, 
Go to the barracks, and tell them.” 

** But you will die whilst lam gone,” she 
sobbed, **O my own! what shall I do? 
Why did I leave you here? Everard, Ever- 
ard, I have always loved you. Say you for- 
give me before I leave you. I cannot go Lill 
I hear you say it,” 

** forgive? It is you who must,”’ 

He closed his eyes, and fainted again; and 
May, wild with terror, laid his head gently 
on the ground, and hurried away to summon 
aid. In less than half an hour she was 
back again, with several of the soldiers car- 
rying a hammock; and Everard, still sense- 
less, was lifted into it, and borne back to 
the barracks, 

And now began the fight. The long 
hours of pain and exposure to the heavy 
dew had brought back the fever; and the 
pain of Everard’s wounded knee, freshly in- 
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jured in his fal), had augmented the danger. 
Day after day May waited and prayed, 
whilst the reports of the doctors were always 
““Much the same.” Then came the long, 
heavy sleep that was to end in death or re- 
store him :o life; and Annie and May sat by 
his side in the small, hot room, waiting! 

Lying at the foot of the bed, worn out 
with an anxiety too great for his years, was 
little Eustace, fast asleep; and the only ray 
that life held, if she lost Everard, was the 
determination to which May had come to 
take the little fellow for her own, 

It was evening. The soldiers, with their 
coats off, were lounging idly about, every 
noise hushed in consideration of the sick 
man: one only, as he groomed a horse, was 
softly singing ‘*‘ Annie Laurie;”’ and to her 
dying day May never heard that song again 
without feeling ill. The heavy, regular 
breath of the two sleepers, the tick of the 
clock on the drawers, the buzzing of a blue- 
bottle at the window, were the only sounds, 
Annie, in spite of her anxiety, was dozing; 
and May, with her eyes fixed on the flushed, 
handsome face that might so soon be gone 
forever from her gaze, sat watching for the 
change, her lips praying softly from time to 
time, 

She held her breath as the dark eyes 
opened at last, and, full of bewildered de- 
light, looked at her. 

** May, is it you, my own darling?’ he 
whispered faintly. 

And, as her fingers closed ronnd the cool 
damp hand, and she knew that the danger 
was over, May Elvers fell upon her knees by 
the bedside, and thanked Heaven, 

A month later, in spite of Annie’s eager 
remonstrances that it was much too quick,— 
in spite of the doctor’s assertion that his pa- 
tient was not equal to it, — May and Everard 
were married, 

**T'm quite aware that I am not well yet,” 
was the latter’s laughing answer to all that 
the doctor urged; ‘‘ but, tell me, who is so 
good a nurse as awife? You wish me to go 
home for change and rest, and I can’t go 
alone, not being fit to take care of myself or 
Eustace. I have had enough of separation 
to last my life.” 

And May was equally obstinate, Her 
only answer to Annie’s entreaties and re- 
monstrances was, — 

*T can’t help it, Annie. I dare not lose 
sight of him again, I have lost so many 
years of happiness as it is,” 
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So one lovely morning in the middle of 
August, the little barrack chapel was gayly 
decked with flowers and crowded with sol- 
diers. A pale, thin man, supporting himself 
with a stick, and a fair, beautiful girl in 
white, wreathed with orange-blossoms and 


hurried matriage and consequent absence 
of all display, stood close by, and Major 
Armstrong gave the bride away. 


That was many years ago now; and Ever- 
ard and May, with three or four tiny edi- 


white roses, stood before the altar, and 
were made one. Tiny Maud Armstrong, 
aged three and a half, was the only brides- 
maid, and Eustace the groomsman; whilst 
Annie, beaming with delight, in spite of the 


tions of themselves, are living quietly in 
their own home, having had enough of the 
army; and May has never ceased for one 
hour to rejoice in her choice for life of 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 
BY SUSAN HARTLEY. 


What does the brook say, tossing its foam 
Into the lilies’ bonny blue bowls, 
zing; Brightening the shades with its tender songs, 
shed, Cheering all drooping and sorrowful souls? 
gone It says not be merry; but deep in the wood 
or the Rings back, “Little maiden, be good, be good,” 
me to 
What does the wind say, pushing the sails 
Over the great, troubled path of the seas; 
Whirling the mill on the breezy height; 
Shaking the fruit from the orchard trees? 
It breathes not be happy; but sings loud and long, 
“*O bright little maiden! be strong, be strong.” 
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What do the flowers say, bredthing their scents 
pes by 
Into the sunshiny summer.air; 
Nestling so close to the cottage door; 
Whispering comfort, and hushing care? 
They say not, be bonny; but send on the wind 


The soft little message, ‘“‘ Maiden, be kind.” 
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What says the river, gliding along 

To its home on the far-off ocean’s breast; 
Fretted by rushes, hindered by bars; 

Always weary, and never at rest? 
It says not be glad; but, in whisperings grave, 
** Dear little maiden, be patient, be brave,” 
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What do the stars say, keeping their watch 
Her All night o’er our heads in the darkness deep, 


nd re- Guiding the traveler’s lonely way, 
Making it safe and sweet to sleep? 
They say not be bright; but write on the blue, 


In clear, silver letters, ‘‘ Maiden, be true,’ 
Boston, December, 1879. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OTHER DAYS. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT, 


BOWHEAD WHALING IN TAE OCHOTSK. 

On the 19th of April, 1857, I passed Cape 
Lopatka, the southern extremity of Kam- 
tskatka, in an ‘“*Old Town” whale ship; 
and, the next day, we were well into the 
Sea of Ochotsk, feeling our way carefully 
through floating ice-fields, where we had to 
display the utmost skill, in working ships, 
to keep clear of the obstacles which im- 
peded our progress, We cruised slowly, 
continually dodging huge cakes and small 
bergs no larger than an ordinary dwelling- 
house, but of sufficient weight and bulk to 
have made a hole in our bul) if we had 
been so careless as to bring our vessel in 
contact with them. These masses of ice 
were, frequently, almost covered with seals 
and water-fowls, which were the only things 
that relieved the monotony of our scene; 
and my life was passed, alternately, in my 
bunk and on the tryworks ‘‘cunning”’ the 
ship—frequently shivering with cold — un- 
til the 22d of May, when we made the in- 
verted image of Cape Oliver, on the Sibe- 


rian side, reflected, by mirages, high above 
the horizon. On the 24th we were between 
this Cape and Bowhead Island in the midst 
of the whaling fleet. We ‘‘ gammed’’ many 
of the vessels, and on the 25th we were in 
Taviski Bay with no ice between us and 


the land. There isa settlement here of na- 


tives, who live in huts made of hemlock 
bark. We landed among them, and they 
seemed very anxious to make us comforta- 
ble. They were short and stout, with flat- 
tened features of a Mongolian type, and ap- 
peared like connecting links between the 
Tartars and Esquimaux. I should cal! 
them an inferior class of the furmer with all 
the dirt and grease of the latter. They 
were clothed almost entirely of seal-skin; 
and their garments must nave had their last 
seam sewed after they were put on; for it 
would have been impossible to take them 


off without ripping them, Hence 1 natu- 


- rally concluded that their clothes were kept 
on as long as they would hang together. 
There was much snow on the ground, and 
two of our youngsters’? showed consider- 
able astonishment when one of the boat- 


steerers proposed to go “a berrying,” and 
led the way for a short distance. He pres- 
ently dug down through the snow, — several 
of us followed his example, —and our green 
hands looked on in blank surprise, which 
was increased when we exhibited to them 
ripe berries gathered from beneath the 
snow. The berries that we got were black- 
berries, which, by the by, never become 
black here, but are ripe when they are red, 
We also got a species of berry, resembling 
our whortleberry, and which is the fruit of 
a moss-like plant. There is a diminutive 
stream, that empties here; and, after we 
had eaten our berries, the natives brought 
a seine to its bank, and with it took the 
largest catch of salmon trout, among which 
there were some salmon, that I had ever 
seen. We had with us biscuit, pork and a 
bottle of molasses. The natives drank the 
molasses as though it were water; the bis- 
cuit quickly disappeared; and the pork was 
not long in vanishing. In return for these 
delicacies they gave us all the salmon trout 
we could take away in our three boats, — 
the starboard boat had not been lowered 
with us, —which we took on board, split 
and salted; and, in three days, none of us 
could vear the sight of either salmon or sal- 
mon trout, In returning to the ship we 
picked up a cask containing two hundred 


and fifty-eight gallons sperm oil, and one 
containing one hundred and eighty-five gal- 
lons of whale. They bad come out of the 
barque “* Newton ”’ of New Bedford, which 
had been stove by the ice, when her mas- 
ter, for sufficient cause, had set her on fire; 
aud ber burning hull was still in sight. 
Her crew had been picked up by three ves- 
sels: the ‘* Roman,” * Brutus,” and “ Fan- 
ny.”? The next day, Tuesday, the 28th of 
May, I find, by referring to my diary, that 
we were commencing to be disheartened; 
for, leaving the oil, that we had taken dur- 


ing the preceding “ between season” and 
the two casks we had just picked up, out of 


the question, we were “‘clean’’ and had not 
yet seen very many whales. We tried to 


drive away the “blues”’ by * gamming” 
other vessels, to spin yarns and tell each 
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other of hair-breadth escapes, 1 find, that 
on this same day we “‘gammed’”’ the ‘**Sa- 
rah”? of Mattapoisett, Captain Swift; on 
Sunday, the 31st, the ** Frances Henrietta ”’ 
of New Bedford, Captain Drew; and, on 
the same day, we made Jonas Island, in 
sight of which we remained that day and 
left at night. We cruised in this vicinity, 
‘“‘gammed”’ the ‘*Cowper” of New Bed- 
ford, Captain Deane, on the 8th of June; 
and, the next day, we were again in sight 
of this island, when we “‘gammed”’ the 
“Navy” of New Bedford, Captain N. 
Wood, jr. Thus our time passed without 
pecuniary advantage to the ship or any one 
on board; and we ‘*gammed”’ as much to 
gather information, as to pass away time 
and drive away the “blues,” Thursday, 
the Lith, the ** Warren”? of New Bedford, 
Captain Wilcox, the *‘ California’ of New 
Bedford, Captain Lancaster, and ourselves, 
**gammed together; on the 12th we *‘ gam- 
med” the ** Arnolda’’ of New Bedford and 
“A. S. Sargent” of North River. We had 
extremely foggy weather, On the 17th and 
i8th we “*gammed” the “Corea” of New 
London, Captain Fiske; on the 24th the 
“Philip the First”? of Greenport, Captain 
Sessoon; on the 26th we were cruising off 
Yamsk; on the 3d of July we * gammed”’ 
the “Lydia” of Fairhaven; and, on the 


5th, we bent our cables to our anchors, 
We entered Tchanter Bay on the 7th, and 
anchored on the ilth, in the Big Tchanter, 
when we *‘gammed’’ the “ Hobomak”’ of 
Falmouth, Captain Merchant. We had 
spoken the ** Minerva” on our way in the 


bay, 


We were now ready to commence our ex- 
periences in bay whaling, where the great- 
est successes had been met with by many 
who had preceded us in other seasons. But 
what is bay whaling? and in what does it 
differ from any other? While cruising on 
ordinary whale grounds, the vessel is kept 
moving along through the water, lookouts 
are stationed at the mast-heads, and boats 
are not lowered until after whales have been 
raised. In bay whaling, the vessel anchors; 
the boats are Jowered early every day; and, 
taking provisions with them, they remain 


away, cruising about,—sometimes go on 


shore, —and return at night. The days 
here are long at this season, and I may al- 
most say that there is no night at all in 
June and July. The sun disappears fora 
short time, and, while it remains below the 
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horizon, it is not dark. At midnight we 
enjoyed a beautiful twilight, and I read sev- 
eral times at that hour on deck when there 
was no moon, This made it hard for the 
crew, for whom there was too much day- 
light by haif. 

The day after we anchored, the boats 
were lowered; and we sailed round the bay, 
landed on the Big Tchanter Island, where 
we saw several brown bears, which ran 
away from us, On the 14th, we went over 
to Phoenix’s Toe; and, in returning, we 
killed our first bear. Six miles from the 
Big Tchanter there is another island, called 
Round Island, In returning from Phoenix’s 
Toe we passed between these two islands; 
and, about half way between them, I dis- 
covered what I, at first, supposed to be a 
large seal. After looking at it more care- 
fully, I perceived that it had a head, such 
as I had never seen on a seal; and I headed 
my boat for it. )t seemed to be a brown 
bear, swimming from one island to the 
other; and the boatsteerer, as soon as we 
got near enough, put an iron into him 
which entered his side and penetrated be- 
yond the ribs. The bear, enraged, grasped 
the pole in his jaws and wrenched it out. 
It was a toggle iron, which makes it almost 
incredible that it could have been so drawn 


out, I sprang over the thwarts to the head 


of the boat, and the boatsteerer took my 
place in the stern-sheets. I took up one of 
my lances and placed myself in position to 
kill bruin, who had now got to the boat and. 
was in the act of placing his paw on the 
gunwale to scramble in and attack the 


crew. {shoved the lance in deeply in his 


breast between the shoulders, and he died 
without a struggle. We attempted to tow 
him to the vessel, and another boat took our 
painter to help us; but the current, which 
was against us, was so strong that we made 
no headway. We actually went astern. 
We finally took the bear on board, and we 
were soon back to the vessel and had our 
bear on deck. He was not very fat, but the 
meat was relished, and all hands had all 
they could eat of it. Late my share of the 
hams, and the sea-pie, which we made with 
a part of it, was palatable, 


Our bay whaling was not a success, We 


were in boats all day, —such days too! — but 
could not succeed in getting on a whale. 
The weather was generally very still; and 
the whales, of which there were many, were 
extremely sly. They came up slyly and 
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silently to blow, disappeared again almost 
immediately, and always kept out of reach. 

On the 16th we shifted our anchorage to 
better botiom off Eagle Point; and dn the 
19th we landed where the crew of the 
schooner “Caroline” had attempted to 
winter the year before. They had all died 
save one when the ship, that had left them 
with the schooner, returned; and he soon 
followed his companions, and was buried 
with them. Three of the graves were 
marked by rude crosses on which were cui 
the names of the deceased whalers, Ed- 
mond Picache, Ammo, and Leon, aged re- 
spectively thirty-four, nineteen, and twenty- 
three, were the mames that these crosses 
bore. The other, he who lived a few hours 
after the return of the vessel, had nothing 
to indicate his grave. We found a good 
stock of blankets and other useful articles 
here, which were taken and appropriated by 
our boat’s crews, 

1 afterward ascertained that these men 
had been left there with a ‘*tender,’”’ the 
schooner ‘*Caroline,’”? to pass the winter. 
The last one to die lived long enough, after 
the return of his vessel, to give an imperfect 
account of himself and companions. The 
cold, he said, was intense. He and his ship- 
mates lost all their energy, and remained in 
their bunks most of the time. They cooked 
their food in oil over lamps, which did not 
make it necessary for them to get up; and 
they all got the scurvy, which was no doubt 
the immediate cause of their death, 

On the 20th we shipped our anchorage to 
Stinker Island; were back to Big-Tehanter 
Island on the 2ist; and the next day we 
weighed our anchor, and dropped it again 
off the north point of the island, On the 
23d we returned to Phoenix’s-Toe Bay to 
get water and wood, and went trouting on 
the 25th. 

Sunday morning, the 27th of July, we got 
under way to cruise along the coast, where 
there were many whales up as far as Horse- 
Shoe Bay. We saw the South Seaman,” 
Captain Norton, with a whale alongside, on 
the 3lst; on the 13th of August, we were 
off the Futtock Staff; on Friday, the 14th, 
Broctoff was in sight; and we were abreast 
of Ochotsk City on the 2lIst, phere we 
the ‘* Massachusetts,’”’ Captain 
Chatfield, all day, and kept in company 
with her till the next night. 


On the 28th we had a severe gale. It was 


extremely fogcy, and we narrowly escaped 
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being driven ashore, We had a lee shore} 
and, when the gale moderated, we found it 
impossible to increase our distance from the 
rocky shore by beating against the heavy 
swell which came in, and gradually carried 
us with it in spite of our unceasing efforts 
to beat out, The night was extremely un- 
comfortable; and, on the’ morning of the 
29th, it appeared certain that our vessel 
would go ashore. But fortunately at about 
ten o'clock the fog cleared away, and we 
discovered the entrance to Horse-Shoe Bay 
under our lee, 

A joyful huzza rang through the ship at 
sight of the well-known headlands; and the 
captain sprang to the top of the try-works, 
shouting to the helmsman, — 

** Hard up, there!” 

“Ay, ay, sir,’’? shouted the man at the 
wheel; “hard up it is.” 

And in a few moments we were going be- 
fore the wind with square yards, and pre- 
paring to take in sail for ‘‘coming to”’ in 
the bay. As we sailed in, we were greeted 
by three hearty cheers from the crew of our 
old friend the ‘* Massachusetts,”’ which had 
preceded us, and escaped the late gale. 

The 8d of September we got wood and 
water. We went ashure every day, and 
killed several bears. We averaged one a 
day; and every one had trophies of bear- 
hunting. 

Just outside of the bay, to the southward, 
there was a smal] settlement of natives, 
where we went every day; and I used to 
take much interest in the skins they had 
collected and prepared for use. They hada 
large number of dogs, which I admired for 
their docility, faithfulness, and gentleness. 
when not interfered with, I often went in 
and out and about the iuts, seemingly with- 
out attracting the attention of these dogs. 
I often looked at the skins and other things 
that were there, unnoticed by them, ButI 
once happened to pick up a white-bear’s 
skin, to examine it more carefully; and I 
had no sooner done so than every dog was 
on his feet, watching me with an expression 
that plainly said, ** Put that back where you 
found it,”’ 

It was while here one day —tne 5th of 
September—that we “raised”? whales off 
shore; and we hurried to our boats to go 
after them. They went down before we 
could get on them, and we did not succeei 
in keeping the run of them. It was colde: 
than usual; and we peaked our oars to wait 
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in case a whale should rise in sight, which 
we hardly expected. It was so calm, and 
the air was so clear, that the least sound 
could be heard for a long distance. Hence 
we were all soon chilled through. None 
dared to move}; but all remained as quiet as 
possible, so as not to “ galley’? any whale 
that'might come up. I seemed more sensi- 
tive to the effects of the low temperature 
than I ever had been, and I had never suf- 
fered so much even in very much colder 
weather, The whole crew seemingly suffer- 
ed as much, judging by their remarks, 
which they made in whispers, as none of us 
dared to speak aloud. 1 was beginning to 
think seriously of taking to our oars again, 
that we might all get warmed up, when a 
large bowhead rose not more than four 
fathoms from the head of the boat, 

“Stand up, Joe,” said I in a whisper to 
the boat-steerer. 

But the order was unnecessary. Joe had 
quickiy and silently stood up, and was 
facing the whale, which had not yet seen or 
heard us, with his iron uplifted ready to 
dart. 

* Wait fora better chance,” I whispered. 
“ He don’t seem to see us yet,” 

“All right, sir,” he replied, in the same 
low tone. 

“Don’t wait for me to tell you, Joe; but 
give it to him as soon as you feel sure of 
putting it in solid.” 

* Ay, ay, sir.” 

And, almost immediately, in went his 
first iron. He quickly grasped his second, 
and got that in also, 

Bou were in to the hitches, The whale 
rounded up, and sounded, taking out the 
line fearfully fast, which I saw at once 
there was danger of losing. The logger- 
head smoked in spite of all the water which 
the tub oarsman poured on the line to keep 
it from catching fire, 

“Come aft, Joe,” said I, 

And I went to the head of the boat, while 
Joe took my place in the sternsheets, 

At length the line slacked, and the whale 
rose to the surface about a hundred fathoms 
ahead, By this time none feit cold, and all 
hands hauled in on the line with a good 
will, while the whale went with such speed 
to windward as to raise the bows of the 
boat high in air, and depress the stern so 
much as to make the water on each side of 
the sternsheets fully a foot above the boat, 
and yet none came in, I think this whale 
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went, faster than any other I was ever fast 
to. 
We had hauled up almost near enough 
for me to lance him, and I was ready to 
“give it to him.” But he had had “his 
spoutings,” and consequently sounded again, 
The line went out so rapidly that the whale 
seemed likely to escape us. There was no 
boat near enough to bend my line to its 
own; and consequently I put on as many 
drags as [ thought the line would bear, 
But, with these drags on it, the whale went 
with undiminished speed; and, at length, 
Joe, taking an extra turn round the logger- 
head, shouted, — 

’ve got no more line.” 

** Hold it as long as you can,” I cried, 

He “snubbed” it, and the bows of the 
boat went under, 

Let co,” I shouted. 

And the end of the line went out, whiz- 
zing. like a flash. 

This was discouraging. But there was 
“no use crying over spilled milk,”’ Joe said; 
and I finally concluded that he was about 
right. I reluctantly gave the order, “Pull 
aboard,” and took my place at the steering 
oar, while Joe returned to his. The after- 
oarsman bailed the boat out, as we went. 
We had a long pull to the ship; and, when 
I had coiled another line in my tubs, it was 
time to ** turn in.” 

The next day, after coffee on board, we 
lowered aud left the vessel early. We pull- 
ed out of the bay, and peaked our oars 
abreast of the little settlement I have refer- 
red to. There are many rocks which rise 
out of water near the shore between the vil- 
lage and the bay; and, a little to the south- 
ward of these, I gave the order, — 

* Peak your oars.” 

When I did so, [ hardly expected that we 
would see anything; but the oars had not 
been peaked more than ten minutes when 
we heard tke peculiar whistling sound which 
a bowhead makes in blowing. I grasped 
my steering oar, and whispered, — 

**Qut paddles.” 

The crew noiselessly placed themselves in 
position, with the paddles in hand, while I 
headed the boat as quietly as possible to- 
ward the whale, 

*Paddie ahead, and don’t make any 
noise, whatever you do,’’ I whispered. 

And the boat glided quictly toward the 
bowhead, which was coming “head on,” 
and consequently could not see the boat, 
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There were a few moments—long mo- 
ments —of suspense. The whale rounded 
up to sound, and Joe “‘ gave it to him solid.” 
He struck with his flukes in going down, 
but did no damage. I immediately took 
my position in the head of the boat, and got 
out my lances, while Joe went aft to “‘ steer 
me on.”’ There was not more than twenty 
fathoms of water where we were, and the 
whale went down straight; but, neverthe- 
less, he had quickly taken out a hundred 
fathoms of line, when it slackened, and we 
began hauling itin. The whale rose slowly, 
and began to go to windward just before 
reaching the surface. When he came in 
sight, it was found that he must, while un- 
der, have rolled over and over, until he had 
wound a good length of the line around 
him, which accounted for his having taken 
out so much of it in such a small depth of 
water. I had heard of a whale that had 
taken a boat’s line away in ten fathoms, I 
now understood how it was done. 

In going to windward, the whale turned 
us toward the rocks I have mentioned with 
ordinary whale’s speed, which is not slow; 
and to escape being dashed against them 
seemed an impossibility. It towed us with 
incredible speed in amongst them; and we 
ceased hauling in. These rocks are close 
together, some being only a boat’s-length 
apart. The whale dodged in between these, 
hauling us after him; and we were kept 
busy trimming dish and sometimes slacking 
out line to avoid getting stove. The whale 
continued its irregular course along the 
shore, without lessening its speed; and, 
when I recall this incident, I cannot ima- 
gine how we got clear of these rocks; which 
we did, unbarmed, after a few moments — 
twenty minutes, I should say — of intense 
excitement, that seemed almost hours, 

We were now in clear water, and going 
along the shore in not more than from fif- 
teen to twenty fathoms of water; and we 
went to work with a will, hauling in the 
line. But, when we were near enough, I 
did not dare to dart my lance, as it would 
have been almost impossible to do so with- 
out cutting the line that was wound around 
the bowhead’s body. I had to content my- 
self vy pricking him in the small, when he 
sounded, 

When he came up again, I said to Joe, — 

“* Lay me right on, and keep me there.”’ 

** Ay, ay, sir.’’ 

Joe laid the boat alongside of the whale, 


— which is not dangerous with a bowhead, 
—and I had a chance to give him my favor- 
ite shoulder-blade lance. It told; for the 
huge creature seemed to tremble as he 
rounded up after receiving the third lance, 
with its accompanying churning. 

Just then the third mate caught up with 
me; and I told him to keep off at a proper 
distance, to put a bomb-lance in the whale, 
and to take care not to cut my line. He did 
80 as soon as the whale came up; and it 
burst within its body, but did not seem to 
have had much effect. We hauled up to 
lance him again,—the third mate on one 
side, and I on the other, — and we plunged 
our lances, which went in from five to six 
feet each time. into tae snorting animal al- 
most continually for half an hour, when, 
after a good telling lance from the third 
mate, it spouted blood, and sounded. It 
did not remain down long; and, when it re- 
turned to the surface, we both lanced it in 
rapid succession until it stopped spouting. 

We immediately paid out line, and sheered 
off out of the dying whale’s reach. We 
took positions at a respectful distance from 
the whale’s flukes, and awaited his flurry. 
It presently commenced; and the bowhead, 
in its death agony and struggle, swam round 
and round swiftly in a circle, outside of 
which we were, and continued doing so, 
gradually diminishing its diameter. Finally 
it breached and struggled fearfully. It half 
filled our boats with water in slashing its 
flukes about; and no description could con- 
vey aclear idea of the scene, 

At length its flukes rose above the water 
for the last time, it turned on its side, fin 
out, and was dead. We immediately began 
to tow it; and the larboard boat, which had 
been unable to catch us, now came up to 


give usahand. It took us fully four hours. 


to tow the whale to the bay; and, when we 
were seen from the vessel, the starboard 
boat lowered, and came to assist us. We 
were alongside at six o’clock, secured our 
whale by putting on the fluke-chain, and 
went to supper. We stood anchor-watches 
that night, and took all the rest we could, 
preparatory to “cutting in” the next day. 
Had we been outside, there would have 
been no sleep on board as loag as there was 
a blanket-piece” to heave in, But here 
in this land-locked bay, where the water is 
comparatively smooth in all weathers, a 
whale may be left alongside all night with- 
out danger, 
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And now I must reluctantly say good-by, 
but not without expressing the wish to meet 
again very soon. In the foregoing sketch I 
have confined myself, as nearly as possible, 
to facts, and have sought to relate every in- 
cident as it occurred, without any embel- 
lishments or exaggeration, My diary, which 
was kept at the time, is before me; and I 
may safely say that I have not misstated 
anything, which I might have unintention- 
ally done if I had depended on my unaided 
memory. There is generally more or less 
exaggeration in all the whaling sketches I 
have ever read. I have even read of and 
seen illustrations of boats tossed high in air, 
crew and all, by a tap of a whale’s flukes. 


I have had hair-breadth escapes in whale- 
boats; but I never saw one thrown into the 
air, and know that a whale cannot fairly hit 
a boat with its flukes without smashing it 
to pieces, The names of all the vessels and 
their commanders that I have given are the 
actual names of vessels and their captains 
that existed at the time, and perhaps still 
do. They are given in the hope, that, 
among the many readers of BALLou’s 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, there may be some 
who will remember many of the incidents 
of this season, and in whose minds some 
memories, not altogether unpleasant, may 
be awakened of the fog-banks of the 
Ochotsk. 


THE CHIPPEWA INDIANS. 


BY FLORENCE H. BIRNEY. 


Those who from reading “ Hiawatha” 
have learned to love the sweet Minnehaha 
Laughing Water, and to weave romances 
about the dusky maidens and bold wairiors 
of the forest, would have their illusions 
rather rudely dispelled should they visit the 
settlements in which live the Indians of to- 
day. 

They make a much better appearance 
upon paper than anywhere else; and yet 
they are to be pitied, for the white man has 
taken their lovely country from them, been 
the cause of their downfall, driven them far 
away, and caused many to die of broken 
hearts, 

An old Chippewa Indian in Michigan 
once took a friend of mine to the river bank, 
and pointing to a bunch of clover growing 
there, said sadly, ‘‘ White man’s footstep: 
Indian must now go far off,’”’ then turned 
away with bent head and dejected air toward 
the wigwam which he felt must so soon be 
deserted forever. 

The Indians are all Sun worshipers, 
They have various titles for their god, and 
worship him under various symbols; but it 
is the sun that is worshiped everywhere as 
the supreme power. The moon and the 
stars are considered as gods of a lower or- 
der, and subject in some mysterious way to 


the sun. They all have their sorcerers or 
medicine men, who are held in some de- 
gree of superstitious awe by the people. 
In sickness they use incantations of various 
kinds, and administer herbs, many of which 
are really effectual in procuring relief from 
pain and disease, 

An Indian will always avenge a personal 
wrong or affront, even should it lead to his 
death, and his memory of a wrong lasts for 
life. 

Perhaps there is no tribe of Indians more 
interesting than the Chippewa, the chief of 
whom many years ago gathered together 
the remnants of his once mighty band and 
retired to the banks of the St. Mary’s River 
in Michigan, where they now live at peace 
with all mankind. With an eye to the 
beautiful the chief selected an island in the 
midst of the foaming rapids a short distance 
from the shore; and nowhere in the far 
Northwest could a lovelier or more roman- 
tic spot be found, The island is small, and 
covered by a miniature forest of poplar and 
evergreen trees, 

The Ojibwas pt Chippewas form one of 
the Algonquin stock, and are a well-marked 
type, and the princfiPal family of this grand 
division. Their trivah name is derived from 
a peculiar make in their moccasin, which 
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has a puckered seam lengthwise over the 
foot, and is called the “ Ojibwa,” meaning 
puckered. Respecting their origin the Ojib- 
was have no regular tradition. When their 
old men are questioned their answer is, that 
the Great Spirit made three different races 
of men; namely, the Negro, the Red Man, 
and the White; and to each he allotted 
their different estates. To the Negro, the 
hoe and axe, denoting servitude; to the 
Red Man, the bow and arrow, drum and 
rattle, denoting the hunter state and 
**Maesla-we-win” or Great Medicine; 
while to the White Man was given a book, 
denoting wisdom, The Great Spirit then 
divided the earth into three different parts 
for these three races of men, and placed the 
Red Man on a large isiand (America) 
abounding in vast forests, great rivers and 
lakes and plenty of game. 

For the history of the Chippewas we are 
obliged to depend entirely upon their oral 
traditions, which savor of the marvelous 
and supernatural, and from which only 
vague and unsatisfactory conclusions can be 
drawn, 

From these traditions we learn that the 
Chippewas were once familiar with the 
great salt sea; that they lived on a great 
river (St. Lawrence) and again on a great 
lake, where they exterminated a trite they 
cail the **Mendaus.’”? (Some say these 
“Mendaus” were the lost trive of the 
Eries.) Upon the shores of this beautiful 
lake (Erie) they lived until the Six Nations 
or **Adders’’ became troublesome, Then 
the Chippewas journeyed far away toward 
the setting sun, and sought a refuge in the 
thick forests of the Lake-Superior region. 
The earliest events which can be traced 
with any accuracy in the progress of their 
history is the residence of the greater part 
of the tribe on a large island near the head 
of Lake Superior opposite Lapointe. Driven 
westwardly upen the shores of Lake Supe- 
rior the Chippewas came in collision with 
the fierce Sioux, or ** Roasters,’’ and the 
“Foxes” or ‘“Opposite- Side People.” 
These two tribes became inveterate enemies 
of the Chippewas, and for a long time hem- 
med them in upoh the island of Lapointe. 
Even there they were not "entirely safe, 
though the island was situated several miles 
from the main shore, aud it was not until 
the early French traders supplied them in a 
measure with fire-arths that they became 
formidable to their enemies. From this 


era, two hundred years ago, may be dated 
the departnre of the Chippewas from their 
island home, and the expansions of their 
bands over all that part of the country 
known as the Lake-Superior region, 

One hundred years ago the Chippewas 
fought their last battle with the Foxes, and 
were victorious, and frem that time the 
Foxes gradually retired from the country. 
Not so the Sioux, for to this day the Sioux 
and Chippewas are deadly and implacable 
enemies, and the tales of their figints, sur- 
prise massacres, and single exploits result- 
ing from this endless feud would fill a large 
book. 

Within the last two centuries the Chippe- 
was have occupied by conquest a tract of 
land extending from Laxe Superior to the 
Mississippi, and from the Red River of the 
North to Lake Michigan. Their principal 
town or village was situated upon the island 
of Lapointe, while a few small villages were 
scattered along the shore. The whole west- 
ern part of this large island was covered by 
their village and fields of ** Mon-da-min” 
(corn) and potatoes, for they lived chiefly 
by agriculture and fishing. When not en- 
gaged in fighting (or, rather, when not on 
the war-path), they hunted the deer, moose, 
bear, elk, and the buffalo; for in those days 
the buffalo ranged in large herds within a 
day’s journey from the lake-shore. Every 
stream that flowed into the lake abounded 
in beaver, otter, and muskrat, while the 
waters of the lake afforded them fish of 
many kind. To catch these fish they made 
nets of cedar and bass-wood bark with the 
fivres of the nettles and other plants. Lows 
and stone-headed arrows, and spears made 
of bones, formed their implements of war 
and hunting. With ingeniously made traps 
and dead-falls, they caught the beaver, the 
flesh of which was their favorite food, the 
skins making warm blankets for winter. 
Their skirts and leggins were made of finely 
dressed deer, elk, or buffalo skins, Kettles 
were made from clay, and judging from the 
specimens found occasionally in the country 
once occupied by them they gave evidence 
of much proficiency and ingenuity in the 
manufacture. Copper, though very abun- 
dant, was considered sacred, and was used 
only for medicinal purposes, or for orna- 
meuts on the occasion of a grand Medicine 
Dance. With the ribs of the moose cr buf- 
falo they made their knives; a stone tied to 
the end of a stick with which they broke 
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the branches answered the purpose of an 
axe. Fire was obtained by the friction of 
two sticks, The old men of the tribe affirm 
that during this era of their history there 
was maintained on this island a continual 
fire as a symbol of their nationality. They 
also maintained a regular system in their 
civil polities, which was, however, consider- 
ably mixed up with their religious and 
medicinal beliefs, 

The rites of the Me-de-we-win, — their 
mode of worshiping the Great Spirit and 
securing life in this world as well as in the 
next, — was practiced in those days in its 
most original form. A large wigwam was 
erected on the island which they called the 
** Me-da-we-gaun,”’ and in which these cere- 
monies of their religion were observed. 
Though probably rude in structure, and 
built of perishable material, yet this wigwam 
was the temple of a powerful tribe. 

In those days their native and primitive 
customs were rigidly conformed to, Sacri- 
ficial feasts were made of the first fruits of 
the field and chase. The council of the 
Me-da-we imitators partook of the spirit of 
the ten commandments thatwere given to 
the children of Israel by Jehovah amid the 
thunders of Mount Sinai, There was con- 
sequently less theft and lying, and more de- 
votion to the Great Spirit, than exists at the 
present day, since their intercourse with the 
white man, for the Indian has imbibed all 
the vices of the white man while the good 
has been left entirely out of view. 

Picture writing is the literature of the 
Indian, and cannot be interpreted, however 
rudely, without giving us an idea of what 
the red man thinks and believes. All their 
writings were on birch bark, which consti- 
tuted the Indians’ paper, and furnished at 
once material fcr their canoes, wigwams, 
and various other articles. Tablets of hard 
wood were used only by their prophets and 
medicine men, and all characters painted 
on these tablets assumed a mystical and sa- 
cred import. 

The veneration of the Indian tribes for 
their dead is well known, The cemeteries 
were always in the most picturesque situa- 
tions, on some high hill, or gentle eminence 
in a secluded valley. Their taste in this re- 
spect has been often noted and much ad- 
mired, 

When an Indian dies he is placed in his 
grave generally in a sitting posture facing 
the west. With the body are buried all the 


articles requisite for a journey; his gun, 
blankets, tomahawk, and kettle. If a fe- 
male, her axe, kettle, and other articles, 
Nothing that the dead ever possessed was 
deemed too valuable to be buried with them. 
The most costly dress, arms, ornaments, 
and implements were deposited in the 
grave, ! 

The idea of immortality is strongly dwelt 
upon. They are confident of ease and en- 
joymwent in a future state when the soul has 
left the body, and the resignation, the alae- 
rity, with which an Indian will surrender 
life is due to this belief. He does rot fear 
to go to a land which all his life long he 
has heard abounded in rewards without 
punishinent, Their notion of a spirit- 
world exceeds all belief. The soul is sup- 
posed to fullow a wide, beaten path wnich 
leads directly westward ; camps out four days 
on the journey, and crosses a deep stream 
over which is a sinking, rolling tree for a 
bridge, and which assumes the appearance 
of an immense serpent immediately after 
the traveler crosses. The soul at last ar- 
rives in the land of spirits where are wait- 
ing all the friends and relations who have 
gone before. All is then rejoicing, dancing, 
and ball-playing, and they live in the en- 
joyment of a beautifu) country interspersed 
with clear rivers and lakes, beautiful for- 
ests, and prairies abounding in game. 

It is strongly inculcated in the minds of 
the Chippewas from early childhood, by 
their parents and great medicine men that 
there exists a Great Spir.t who is master of 
life, and that this spirit has divulged cer- 
tain rules to guide their course of life 
through the Me-da-we. Also that there ex- 
ists a Great Evil Spirit, who is the spirit of 
passion, and whose vocation appears to be 
to undo the good works of the Great Spirit, 
and mislead mankind. 

They live in great fear of this Evil Spirit; 
though some pretend to commune with him 
or his lesser spirits in their juggling or 
sweating lodges, where he informs them of 
future events. With the Great Spirit they 
commune only in dreams, and it is an ob- 
servable-fact that this spirit always appears 
in the shape of a handsome young man; 
and he who sees this vision believes confi- 
dently that he will live to a great age and 
die happy. 

They lived in the wild belief of the an- 
cient theory of a Dirugus, or soul of the 
universe, which inhabits and animates 
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everything. They recognized the Great 


-Spirit in the rocks, trees, cateracts, and 


clouds, in thunder and lightning, in the 
tempests, and in the soft zephyrs; and to 
this spirit they continually appealed. They 
heard his voice in the roar of the blast, in 
the sighing of the breeze, in the wail of the 
rain; saw his face in every cloud, feared 
him in every breath, and adored him in 
every spot. They thus made gods of the 
elements, saw his image in the sun, and ac- 
knowledged his mysterious power in fire. 
This was a religion of wouds and wilds, and 
the Indian’s mind was thus filled with a 
wild mystery, suspicion and fear. 

The Chippewas had no marriage cere- 
mony. The brave young warrior came like 
Hiawatha to the arrow-maker’s wigwam, 
and carried off the lovely Minne-ha-ha, pro- 
vided ail parties were willing. Often a 
large number of furs and blankets were 
given in exchange for a wife. 

Many persons suppose that the greater 
share of work fails upon the shoulders of 
the meek, obedient wife of the Indian war- 
rior. This is very seldom the case, for the 
larger part of the time of the man is spent 
in hunting, and this leaves the squaw in 
the wigwam with a great deal of time on 
her hands. Even the art of a sempstress is 
only practiced by the Indian woman on a 
few things. Much of her time is devoted 
to making moccasins and birch-bark work. 
And very tasteful and neat is her workman- 
ship. Dainty baskets of various shapes, 
substantially as well as neatly made; nap- 
kin rings, ornamented in gay colors; and 
tiny canoes rigged out with sail and rudder, 
—are turned out by her deft fingers. This 
birch - bark work is profusely ornamented 
with colored porcupine quills, which are 
used for sewing. The squaw also makes 
mats of the sweet long grass which grows 
so plentifully in Michigan near the water, 
and sells her work to the white settlers and 
tourists, who buy it for its beauty as well 
as its curious ornamentation and workman- 
ship. 

The squaw takes much delight in orna- 
menting elaborately with beads her hus- 
band’s leggins; while his shot-pouch and 
knife-sheath are covered with intricate work 
of colored quills. 

It has often been a question how order is 
maintained in so confined a space as an 
Indian wigwam, where so many people 
seem to be huddled together in confusion. 


But this is quickly explained: to each per. 
son who is a member of the lodge family is 
assigned a fixed seat or habitual abiding 
place; and they are very particular about 
their rigits, allowing no trespass, 

Children soon after their birth are tied on 
a flat board, which has a small hoop to pro- 
tect the head; and a littie foot-piece to rest 
on, Around this the mother wraps a strip 
of cloth, which causes the child to resemble 
alittle Egyptian mummy, It is the pride 
of the mother to trim this odd cradie-band 
with ribbons and beads, and tinkling bells. 
Some little jingling ornaments are hung to 
the hoop to attract and please the infant. 
A carrying strap is securely fastened near 
the head by which the mother can swing 
her papoose to her back, and carry it with- 
out injury through the forest. Indeed, she 
can hang it by the strap on the limb of a 
tree or in the lodge, the fixtures being so 
ingeniously contrived that even if it falls 
down the child cannot be injured. 

Of all the treaties entered into by the sev- 
eral bands of this great tribe the treaties of 
St. Peter in 1837, and of Lapointe in 1842, 
were the most important, for in these two 
treaties the Chippewas ceded to the United 
States all their possessions in Wisconsin 
and Michigan, comprising the rich mineral 
district which extends along the South 
coast of Lake Superior, and all the valuable 
pine-lands. 

For this large cession they received an- 
nually for the period of twenty years the 
sum of sixty-four thousand dollars in goods 
and money. 

The Lake-Shore Chippewas are naturally 
well disposed toward the whites, and are 
docile and perfectly harmless, They often 
boast of having been better friends to the 
whites than any other tribe on the conti- 
nent. Itis also the cause of their still form- 
ing a numerous body; while other tribes 
that have taken up the hatchet against the 
whites have become nearly extinct. 

The Six Nations, the Iroquous and the 
Hurons are a sad example of this fact. The 
first general talk or treaty the Chippewas 
tell of having with the whites, was in the 
time of the old French war, when the French 
sent agents to induce them to join them in 
the war. The presents were of course re- 
ceived, but very few joined. 

Many Chippewas were present at General 
Cass’s treaty at Prairie du Chien, when 
the different tribes were collected by the 
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government for a partition of lands amongst 
them, and the promotion of peace and har- 
mony among the Red Men of the West. A 
treaty was soon after made with them for 
the right of hunting for copper. Since that 
time, at St. Peter’s in 1839, at Lapointe in 
1842, and at Fon-du-lac in 1847, they ceded 
the best portion of their blood-earned coun- 
try to the United States, At the time they 
all lived together at Lapointe they num- 
bered no less than twenty thousand, but 
they have melted away like snow from the 
face of the earth, and only a remnant of the 
mighty tribe remains to mourn their de- 
parted glory. 

Success in war is the Indian’s acme of 
glory, and to learn its arts his highest am- 
bition. The feather of an eagle was the 
highest honor a warrior could wear, By 
painting and notching this feather they told 
the important story of their success in war. 

Their war-songs were not only inspiring 
but very poetic. A verse taken from their 
favorite one will show this :— 


** But who are my foes? 
They shall die! 
They shall fly o’er the plains 
Like a fox! 
They shall shake like a leaf 
In the wind! 
Perfidious dogs! they shall die!” 


“Dog” was once the name used by a 
Chippewa to express great contempt for 
any one. Now the Indian has learned the 
favorite expressions of the white man, and 
the word “dog” is only used in speaking 
ef the miserable, abused-looking animals 
that bear that name, and without which no 
Indian wigwam is complete, 

They were first visited by white men soon 
after they abandoned their island home, 
These men were detained by ice on their 
way up the lake in search of furs, and were 
found by the Chippewas in a starving con- 
dition on the island. Care and hospitality 
was freely given these men, and thus their 
lives were saved. The Chippewas say that 
soon after this occurrence they were visited 
by a white man in a long black robe; no 
doubt a Jesuit priest. 

It may be imagined that the chief of the 
Chippewa tribe, like a true Indian, inhabits 
a wigwam, at the door of which suspended 
from a pole hang the flowing scalp-locks of 
many brave warriors who have been sent to 
the happy hunting-grounds by his unerring 


tomahawk, But such is not the case, 
Years and years ago oid Shawawewanna 
(Shaw-wah-wah) sounded his last war- 
whoop, and taking a mere remnant of his 
once mighty tribe retired to the banks of 
the St. Mary’s River, and made his home on 
an island among the rapids. Nestled amid 
the trees and almost hidden from view is a 
quaint little log-house, with a roof of rough 
birch bark, and chimney of stones and clay, 
This is the chieftain’s home, and seated in 
the low doorway upon an old-fashioned, 
wooden chair, this once proud and mighty 
warrior spends the greater part of his time 
smoking an old clay pipe. 

His wife, as is the custom among the In- 
dians, performs all the work about the - 
place, and it is almost impossible to believe 
that this black, dirty-looking, shriveled old 
creature was once a dark-eyed Indian maid- 
en. During the spring and summer months 
old Shawana may be seen early in the morn- 
ing gliding up and down the rapids in his 
little light canoe, catching white-fish, The 
Indian manner of catching these fish is very 
singular, and it is said that no white man 
has ever been able to imitate them. 

Gliding noiselessly to the very foot of the 
rapids they turn their canoe around, and 
paddle up against the stream, While one 
Indian is seated in the stern engaged in 
paddlifg, his companion stands perfectly 
erect in the bow, with a large scoop-net at- 
tached to a long pole in his hands. In this 
way the fish are followed up in their con- 
tinual struggle to ascend the stream, and 
are captured by a dexterous swoop of the 
net. This act requires great care, activity, 
and dexterity, for the canoe is of birch bark 
and as light as an egg-shell, rendering it lia- 
ble to tip over on very small provocation, 
Accidents of this kind never happen, how- 
ever, and the canoes invariably return with 
immense loads of fish. When tired of catch- 
ing the white-fish, the old chief moors his 
barque within a little cove close by his cabin 
door, and seats himself to find solace in his 
pipe. 

Twenty years ago, his daughter, a lovely 
Indian girl, was wooed, married, and carried 
away to Detroit by an eminent lawyer of 
that place, whose love for his dusky bride 
overruled al] other considerations, and cast 
prudence and wisdom to the winds, He 
had her carefully educated, and placed her 
in a home of luxury and refinement. Every 
summer her daughter and sons visit the 
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Soo, and cal] upon their grandparents. In 
looking at the old chief it is hard to realize 
that his granddaughter leads society and 
fashion, and is one of the reigning belles of 
Detroit. 

Some of the Indians of Sault Ste. Marie 
prefer the old-fashioned wigwam to the 
pine-log cabin. The genuine wigwam is 
made of birch bark. The frame is of young 
saplings, covered with the bark, and mats 
of reeds and rushes are laid along the sides. 
The door is composed of two large pieces of 
birch bark, and is generally held open by a 
canoe paddle, 

It is an usual thing to see two large dogs 
lying before the wigwam ready to ecound 
the alarm should a stranger approach too 
near. In one of these wigwams lives old 
** Mo-ko-mis,’’ with his daughter, son-in- 
law and their papoose, 

I saw the whole family one day before 
their portals. The grandfather was gor- 
geously decked out in an old fur hat (though 


it was June) from which streamed many 
bright-colored but soiled ribbons. His 
blanket was wrapped around him, and he 
was complacently smoking an old clay pipe. 
Near him sat his son-in-law wrapped in a 
blanket, and exhibiting his gayly orna- 
mented moccasins, At ** his side in all her 
beauty, sat the lovely Minnehaha, in a 
dress of”’ yellow calico, Her locks of raven 
blackness were plastered down to her head 
with the Indian’s favorite pomatum,— bear's 
oil. At her feet lay her papoose strapped 
to a board by a piece of coarse cotton gayly 
worked with beads and straw. 

Thus, basking in the summer sun, sat 
these representatives of a much-abused and 
long-suffering race. All about them hopped 
the merry, lively little flea, but they heeded 
him not, Were they dreaming of past glo- 
ries when the Chippewas were a mighty 
tribe? Were they longing for the delights 
of the happy hunting-grounds? Who can 


say? 


EARLY EDUCATION AND EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 


BY MARIA LYDIA WINDSOR. 


It can hardly fail to strike every thinking 
and observing individual, that there are a 
great many persons in the world who com- 
mence life without any fixed or any definite 
idea; who are blown hither aud thither by 
every strange wind of doctrine, influenced 
by every fresh vagary of fortune or fashion; 
who flit from occupation to occupation, and 
from amusement to amusement, like butter- 
flies, having no aim or object in life beyond 
mere existence, or the enjoyment of the 
passing hour. 

Such people not unfrequently marry 
young, and when they are cut adrift from 
the moorings of home, and forced to begin 
life entirely on their own account, they look 
back on the circumstances that led to their 
union as a series of accidents or chances, 
more or less lucky according to their posi- 
tion, After the first bloom of enthusiasm 


has rubbed off, they are apt to regard the 
cares, duties and responsibilities of married 
life as trying. onerous, and often sorely per- 
plexing, more especially in the matter of 
bringing up tbeir children. 


Indeed to all parents, young parents es- 
pecially, this proves a real stumbling-block. 
Some from excessive anxiety, some from ex- 
cessive worry, exclaim, ‘* What am I to do 
with my children?’ It has been often stat- 
ed that the mind of a child is a sheet of 
blank paper, on which anything whatever 
may be written, —a statement which is on- 
ly toa certain extent true, as it is an obvi- 
ous fact that both in our physical and men- 
tal constitution there are original tendencies 
and propensities, which only require culti- 
vation and guidance: the seeds are already 
sown, the first faint lines of character are 
already traced on the fair blank sheet, and 
only want the heat and light of instruction 
and training to bring them clearly out, and 
show fully and fairly their proportions. If 
sufficient food, raiment, and mere affection 
were all that a human being required during 
the first decade of existence, such wants 


could be supplied with comparative ease; 
but who that has watched the eager, curious, 
and observant eyes of a child, or listened to 
the remarks that seem to bubble like a 
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spring of water from some inner depths of 
intelligence, or to the pertinent, often pro- 
found questions, that puzzle the gravest 
and wisest teachers, who that has been 
staggered by some query, put with childish 
directness of purpose and perfect confidence 
of a satisfactory reply, or astounded by 
some abstract reflection gravely uttered, can 
help admitting that in childhood the mind 
is predominant over the body, and that ear- 
ly education is a very serious matter, requir- 
ing to be well thought about, and by no 
means neglected? Gentleness, firmness, 
and truth are among the earliest influences 
that should be brought to bear upon the 
mind of childhood, The adoption of love, 
and disuse of terror, are having the happi- 
est influences on modern education, and 
wilful cruelty and wanton mischief have 
ceased to be the schoolboy's characteristic, 
since undue severity has become a thing of 
the past. Indeed the general increase of 
geutieness and politeness amongst all class- 
es is one of the grandest and at the same 
time one of the inevitable results of modern 
culture, The history of past centuries ex- 
hibits a very painful severity toward the 
young; the crown was not deemed more es- 
sential to the king, the Great Seal to the 
chancellor, than the birch to the school- 
master, It requires no great effort of imag- 
ination to call up the grim old pedagogue, 
with his knitted brows and compressed lips, 
and we can easily understand the art by 
which each trembling youngster — 


** Had learned to trace 
The day’s disaster in his morning face.” 


Lady Jane Grey tells us that she never 
sat down in her mother’s presence. Even 
the study of the severest theology, or the 
driest philosophy, must have been a rejaxa- 
tion from such unmotherly austerity. The 
youngsters of nineteenth century have much 
to be grateful for in that respect, The 
Wackford Squeerses, the Dotheboys Halls, 
and the grim parents have passed away, 
vanished under the genial influence of civ- 
ilization. As we grow more cultivated, we 
become more kindly mafinered if not kind- 
ly affectioned one to another, and the terri- 
ble icy barrier of coldness, reserve, and un- 


kindness between parent and child, teacher 


and pupil, is forever swept away. 

The great battle of existence, the daily 
toil for daily bread, occupies much of the 
time of the vast majority of fathers and 


mothers, thus forcing them to delegate to 
some one else the imporfant task of educa- 
ting their children; and itis satisfactory to 
know that the opportunities for doing so are 
greatly increased and improved: but there 
are some things which must be taught at 
home, some principles which can be instill- 
ed by parents only. In ordinary education 
the mere intellectual faculties are considered 
to require care and culture; the moral nature 
is left entirely to itself, or else it is supposed 
to derive some adventitious benefit from 
the intellectual training; frequently too the 
body is neglected, health and vigor are often 
ruthlessly sacrificed to the morbid craving 
for mental distinction. The natural appe- 
tite for knowledge, which should be care- 
fully fostered, is sometimes stimulated by 
unhealthy ambitions. The desire of gain- 
ing a prize takes the place of a genuine love 
of learning and advancement, and when the 
prize is won at school, and the praise at 
home, a child is very apt to forget facts that 
have been mentally bolted instead of being 
slowiy masticated. It should be ever pres- 
ent to the mind of a teacher that children 
have three distinct natures, —the moral, the 
mental, and the physical, Ittakes several 
years to amalgamate those three, and while 
they remain separate each must have separ- 
ate treatment. One should never trench 
upon or be made subservient to the other, 
The cultivation of the mental nature is tae 
work of the school master or mistress: the 
wahts of the other two must be supplied at 
home. 

Strict personal neatness, and systematic 
habits, sow the seeds of future order and 
punctuality in the graver business of life; 
and it is well to infuse into every child’s 
mind a little wholesome self-respect, —to 
impress upon each a sense of position and 
individual responsibility, and teach children 
that certain things are for their good, that 
gentleness, politeness, unselfishness, and 
affection are qualities not only very beauti- 
ful and admirable in themselves, but that 
they have a value far beyond their happy 
influence on the home circle, that they are 
beyond all price valuable qualities to bring 
out into the wide world, the best of capital 
to commence the business of life with, and 
that they rarely fail to win for their possess- 


or love, esteem, and friendship, and that 
they make no enemies. Children are quite 
cabable of understanding all that and more, 
and if the precepts are backed up by the con- 
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stant daily, hourly practice of that same 
gentleness, politeness, unselfishness, and 
affection, they cannot fail to sink down deep 


into the souls of children, and bring forth 
good fruit in due season. 


Very many kind, well-meaning parents 
consider that when they give their children 
the best education within their reach, a suf- 
ficient quantity of plain wholesome food, and 
warm decent clothing, they have done every- 
thing essential for their future welfare, and 


that it is not only prudent but praiseworthy 
for them to screw and scrape and pinch, 
and cut down every expense, in order to save 
money, and put it carefully out at interest. 
Now to a great extent this same saving is a 
very laudable measure, but it is not by any 
means without its disadvantages. 

A little extra expenditure, to make home 
more refined and pleasant, to provide grace- 
ful surroundings, and at the same time in- 
creased comfort, is well-spent money, or at 
least in the great majority of cases it proves 
a great investment. There is nothing chil- 
dren are more vividly impressed by than 
their home surroundings; nowhere do they 
go without taking quiet notes and mentally 


comparing their own drawing-room, or their 
own luncheon-table at home, with that of 
the friend or schoolfellow they are visiting. 
Their style of dress and general appearance, 
if inferior to that of their companions, often 


causes them real, serious unhappiness; and 
though we do not approve of tricking chil 


dren out like dolls, or making lay figures of 
them to hang the latest French fashions on, 
we would like to see them always neatly, 
appropriately, and at the same time stylish- 
ly dressed, — that is, their dresses of a shape 
and a color becoming to them, carefully 
made and well fitting, no matter whether 
the material be linsey, holland, or French 
merino. Well-made, well-fiiting dresses 
make childen look graceful and to a certain 
extent act gracefully; but uncouthly cut, ill- 
made, baggy frocks, transform really pretty 
children into dowdies. And so with every- 
thing else, children observe and are influ- 
enced by their surroundings; therefore it is 
very desirable that their homes be neat, or- 
derly, and refined; it gives them graceful 
ideas, accustoms their minds to elegance, 
and makes them quite at home with the ex- 
ternal forms of good-breeding. 

But while advocating a refined and taste- 
ful home, —as refined and tasteful as the 
position, circumstances, and future pros- 


pects of parents will permit, — let it not for a 
moment be imagined that we approve of 


lavish expenditure or profusion, or would 
advise anybody to live up to or beyond 


their income. Such conduct would be folly, 
and no amount of logic could refine it into 
anything else. In no sense of the word do 
Wwe recommend ostentatation, and in no 
circumstances is extravagance justifiable; 
and we feel quite certain that good taste, 
style, and quiet dignity and perfect refine- 


ment are quite in harmony with the strict- 
est economy and good management, If 
people want well-cooked, well-served food, 
a scrupulously clean, neat home, and re- 
spectful attention, they have to pay a trifle 
more for it tnan for slipshod, slovenly atten- 
dance and cookery; but the gain is so great, 
and the extra expense so comparatively 
small, that people who can afford it never 
for a moment regard the outlay as an ex- 
travagance, but rather consider it to be what 
it really is, —a great economy. There is 
nothing more contrary to good-breeding, or 
more in opposition to true politeness, than 


display of any kind, whether of wealth, or 
knowledge, or anything else, True refine- 


ment delights in quiet harmony of action, 
thought, and surroundings, for the great 
pleasure such harmony gives, and the grace 
with which it invests even the simplest 
home. Show and glitter and gaudy gran- 


deur are an utter abomination, and pusitive- 
ly painful to the eye of one whose mind was 


early impressed with the true beauty of 
simplicity. Refinement avoids all extremes, 
—teers clear of all peculiarities in dress, 
manner, and conversation; it breeds sincer- 
ity, gentleness, truth, unselfishness, or 
rather it is the result of those qualifications 
combined with a simple, earnest belief in 
one’s self, and an honest desire to always 
do the thing that is right. A truly refined 
woman is — 


“ A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food, 
For transient sorrow’s simple wiles, 


Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and 


It is from the example of such a mother 
that children learn to be simple, natural, 
gentle, and graceful. In their nursery, o1 
at their mother’s knee, the seeds of their 
future manners are sown. And such early 
impressions are more powerful, and have 8 
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far better, happier influence than all my 
Lord Chesterfield’s principles of politeness 
committed to memory, or ali the other rules 
and maxims ever written, Beyond all 


doubt and question, example has a most 


powerful influence on both early education 
and early impressions, and it becomes every 
one to well consider what sort of example 
he or she sets, and what sort of impressions 
are provided for the minds of children. 


WINTER. 


BY WILLIAM B. CHISHOLM, 


°T is sweet to catch the murmuring breeze, 
°T is sweet to quaff the summer air; 
But give me winter stern and bare, 


The icy stream, the frozen seas, 


Then at sad fancy’s banquet I 
Recall the fitful forms of yore, 
And dwell in tender memory o’er 

The checkered leaf of destiny. 


The pensive moon with waning ray 
Looks from her summit cold and mild; 


K’en Sorrow from her garb has smiled, 
And redly breaks the brigiiter day. 


Manquin, King -William County, Va., February, 1879. 


A MODERN JACK AND GILL. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


The season at Brompton Springs was at 
its height when there appeared at that fa- 
mous resort for invalids Mr, Jack Havergal, 
accompanied by an old bachelor uncle 
afflicted with an imaginary disease; and 
Miss Gillian Ripley, with a maiden aunt 
compelled by (imaginary) chronic hysteria 
to seek the nerve-invigorating waters of the 
springs. They came by different routes, 
and, indeed, from different corners of the 
globe, the Havergals having just returned 
from Europe, and the Ripleys from Califor- 
nia; and they never had seen each other’s 
faces before. But at the moment when Mr. 
Jack Havergal saw Miss Gillian Ripley 
alight from the coach he felt a peculiar sen- 
sation in the region of his heart, and though 
the was very much fatigued, and was in the 


habit, at such times, of taking her supper 
in her own room, Gillian donned a pretty, 
fresh muslin, fastened a red rose in her 
dark hair, and went down to supper. 

There were very few young ladies at 
Brompton; the feminine element was com- 
posed principally of dowagers and spinsters 
in search of health; and even Jack's old 
bachelor uncle (whose imaginary affliction 
was ossification of the heart) beamed de- 
lightedly upon the pretty picture that Gil- 
lian made, as she sat opposite him at the 
table. Then he thought of his money, 
which a flighty young girl like that would 
waste upon gewgaws, and decided that it 
was perhaps a merciful dispensation of 
Providence that his heart was ossified! 

Gillian found friends, at once; the Spence- 
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leys of New York, father, mother and son. 
Jack Havergal knew the son, Cary] Spence- 
ley, a young man who had had a very gay 
career, which was ending, now, in consump- 
tion. They had been classmates at college, 
and Jack had never fancied the young man, 
but it was amusing to see with what alac- 
" rity he set to work to renew his acquaint- 
ance with him, now, and so it came to pass, 
very soon, that Mamma Spenceley (with no 
daughter of her own) was presenting Mr. 
Jack Havergal to Miss Gillian Ripley. 

“A young man who is likely, some time, 
to inherit his uncle’s large fortune, I under- 
stand, my dear,” she said, aside, to Gillian. 

And to Jack she whispered, — 

“Heiress of a maiden aunt, with no end 
of money!’ 

For Mrs, Spenceley was a born match- 
maker, and would have found It only a pas- 
time to have a half-dozen marriageable 
daughters on her hands, 

In avery short space of time Jack and 
Gill were tete-a-tete. 

It was astonishing to find how many 

' tastes they had in common, Gillian adored 
Wagner, and Jack thought him, without a 
question, music of the future; he 
had no doubt but that all opposing musi- 
cians would very soon return ; 


“To the vile dust from whence they sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 


Gillian liked the languid, dreamy waltz. 
Jack thought all other dances were vulgar 
and stupid: the waltz was a pastime for 
the gods. 

Gillian admired Nillson’s singing above 
all others; no other prima donna had ever 
touched Jack’s soul. Andsoforth. Only 
on one point did they disagree. Gillian ad- 
mired fair-haired beauties, and Jack, look- 
ing unutterable things at Gillian’s dark 
loveliness, could not understand how any- 
body could think a woman beautiful who 
Was not a brunette! Then they compared 
notes upon their afflicted relatives. 

“The old fellow is as well as a man need 
be,” said Jack, referring to his uncle. 
“There ’s no more the matter with him 
than there is with me; but the doctors call 
bis notion a disease —hypochondria — for 
the sake of bleeding him, I believe, in the 
direction of the pocket, you understand.”’ 


And Jack jooked anxiously at his compan-- 


jon, to see if his litte joke was appreciated ; 
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but, with the usual obtuseness of her sex to 
little jokes, Miss Gillian only looked pro- 
foundly bewildered, ‘He thinks, he says 
he knows, that his heart is ossified; says 
nobody knows what it is to live with a great 
stone inside one, and that the weight of it 
is becoming unendurable! Sometimes he 
keeps me up with him a dozen nights in 
succession, that I may be on hand to re. 
ceive his parting blessing. And then, 
again, he fancies that the ossification is ex- 
tending, and that in a few years he’ll be a 
pillar of stone! And he’s angry if I try to 
reason him out of it. I had a time of it 
with him, one night, in Dresden; he de 
clared that he should be a solid stone before 
morning, and had every doctor in the city 
summoned. And he threatened to shoot 
them all, and me too, because they said 
nothing in the world ailed him!’ 

**It must be very hard for you!” said Gil- 
lian sympathetically. 

** Well, a little rough, but I manage to 
bear it pretty well,’’ said the young man 
modestly. 

He thought — but did not say — that, 

hard as it was, there were *‘ expectations” 
about it, and it was better than standing 
behind a dry-goods counter, as he would 
probably be doing if it were not for his un- 
cle. 
' ““He’s the best old fellow in the world,” 
he went on. ‘*He has only one failing, 
and that ’s a sort of crazy fancy too; he is 
dreadfully afraid of losing a little money, — 
a little close, in fact. He is always think- 
ing that some penniless lady has matrimo- 
nial intentions toward him!’ 

**Dear me! that ’s a dreadful failing!” 
said Gillian with alaugh. ‘I sha’n’t dare 
to look at him!’ 

* Then she has n’t any money! and the 
aunt may live to a hundred! Well, it’s 
lucky for me that Kitty has,—not that a 
fellow would marry for money, of course, — 
but there must be some to keep the pot 
boiling,” thought Jack. 

**My aunt’s disease is n’t exactly h7po- 
chondria,’ said Gillian, ‘‘and I have no 
doubt that her nerves are disordered; still I 
ain uncharitable enough to think she might 
help it when she shrieks, and tears her hair, 
and sheds a flood of tears, and jaughs like 4 
maniac when any little thing happens to 
vex her!’ 

** I believe that is a more unpleasant kind 
of a relative to have than an ancient unele 
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with an ossified heart, upon my word!” 
said Jack. ‘* What a time you must bave!”’ 

And his blue eyes looked deepest sympa- 
thy into her black ones, 

‘Queer, is n’t it, that our afflictions 
should be so much alike?’ murmured Juck. 

‘Very,’ responded Gillian softly. 

“ And then the name! I hope you won’t 
think me very bold, but I have heard Mrs, 
Spenceley call you Gillian, Jack and Gill! 
— just think of it!’ 

And this young man, who, unquestion- 
ably, was very bold, gave her another sweet 
look out of his bonny biue eyes, 

Gillian was versed in ‘* Mother Govse’’ lore 
too, A little flush crept up to her white 
forehead, and she dropved her eyes, 

** By Jove! she is delicious!’ was Jack’s 
inward comment. ‘‘So fresh and unso- 
phisticated! None of the wiles of the so- 
ciety belle here! And how simply she’s 
dressed, — not a bit of jewelry, and hair a la 
Marguerite! If she were not a beauty she 
could n’t stand it; but it’s refreshing after 
the Flora McFlimseys one meets! Heigho! 
1 wish Kitty had her artlessness, or she had 
Kitty s cash!’ 

All this was out on the moonlit piazza, 
whither they had strayed from Mrs, Spence- 
ley’s protecting wing. In the lighted par- 
lors it is improbable that they would have 
got so far as the ** Mother Govse”’ reminis- 
cence, at their first meeting. 

**And what do you think of Brompton?’ 
asked Miss Gillian, with apparently a bash- 
ful desire to turn the conversation from too 
suggestive topics. 

*1°ll tell you frankly, I did think it was 
a beastly hole; but now I think it is the 
most de,ightful place that I ever was in in 
my life!’ 

That was pretty well for Mr, Jack Haver- 
gal, considering that he had never set foot 
in Brompton until about six hours before. 

“I think it is delightful, too,’”? murmured 
Miss Gillian, and again the long lashes 
dropped over her beautiful eyes, 

Mr. Jack went to bed, longing for the 
morrow, and more of this ‘‘ delicious fool- 
ing.” 

The Spenceleys departed by the morning 
coach, the water not agreeing with Mr, 
Caryl Spenceley. What could that insuf-, 


ferable little beast mean by putting his 
head out of the coach window, as it rolled 
away, and saying to Jack in a tragic, stage 
whisper, — 
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Beware of the Ripley?’ 

As if he (Jack), who prided himself upon 
being remarkable as a “ lady-killer,” and 
invulnerable himself, needed to be warned 
against this unsophisticated beauty! 

He was very anxious to prejudice his un- 
cle in favor of the Ripleys, in order that he 
might enjoy the more of the charming Gil- 
lian’s society, for that eccentric old gentle- 
man was in the habit of making himself ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable to people whom he 
did not fancy. 

After deep meditation this wily young 
man devised a scheme, 

“Uncle,” he remarked the next morning, 
as they were preparing to descend to the 
breakfast-table, ‘‘ Miss Ripley, —the rather 
plain young lady who sat opposite us at the 
table, —has an aunt with her,—a very 
wealthy maiden lady, — who is afflicted with 
the same disease that you are, ossification 
of the heart!” 

“Indeed! I’ve always wanted to meet a 
fellow-sufferer. I shall cultivate her ac- 
quaintance! Wealthy, too! so there ’s no 
danger!’ he added in a lower tone. 

“ But she is extremely sensitive about it,” 
said Jack, realizing that his fib was one 
which was very likely to be discovered. 
“Of course it would n’t du to mention it to 
her!’ 

**T think, sir, that I am capable of under- 
standing a fellow-sufferer’s feelings!’ said 
the old gentleman with dignity, and left 
Jack in horrible uncertainty whether he 
meant to inquire after her heart, at the mo- 
ment of meeting, or not! 

He met, at the breakfast-table, Miss Rip- 
ley, senior, fresh from the hands of her 
maid, blooming with roses and lilies that 
rivaled Nature’s own, with a profusion of 
golden ringlets upon her head, and an ex- 
ceedingly elaborate and youthful toilet; at 
the first glance one might have been in 
doubt whether she was sixteen or sixty. 
Her niece sat demurely beside her, in a 
fresh, simple toilet of pure white, without 
ornaments, except a cluster of rose-buds, 

“The aunt is envious of her, and stingy 
to her, I’ll warrant?’ thought Jack. “ But 
* beauty when unadorned adorned the most!’ 
The spinster misses her mark, altogether, 

in keeping her niece short of fashionable 
flummery!” 

Being only a man, Jack did not see that, 
simple as Gillian’s dress was, in effect, it 
was the chef d’euvre of a French modiste, 
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and the lace upon it was worth a smali for- 
tune, 

After breakfast ‘‘Jack and Gill” went 
strolling off together, in the direction of the 
springs, while the elder Miss Ripley en- 
sconced herself in a shady corner of the 
piazza, with a bit of fancy work to * quiet 
her nerves,” 

Old Mr, Havergal sought her at once, and 
said, — 

_ My dear madam, allow me to offer you 
the profoundest sympathy! Do not hesi- 
tate to speak of it, but let us share our 
woes! I know that your heart is ossi- 
fied 00 

**My heart ossified! at my time of life! 
What do you mean, sir?’ demanded the 
spinster indignantly. ‘‘My heart is beat- 
ing with the warmest, wildest emotions of 
youth!” 

'**My dear madam, I am beginning to 
learn that it does not interfere with the af- 
fections!”’ said the old gentleman biandly, 
and took a chair in close proximity to her 
own, 

The spinster remembered that Gillian 
had told her something about an old gentile- 
man with a curious mania who was here, 
This must be the one, and she might as 
well indulge his fancies; besides he was ex- 
tremely fine-looking and gentlemanly! 

So they fell into a friendly chat, the old 
gentleman touching lightly upon the sub- 
ject of ossified hearts, afver he discovered 
that it was not agreeable to the lady, and 
she siwpering and assuming little coquet- 
tish airs, as she discovered how very agree- 
able he could be. 

In the mean time “ Jack and Gill”’ were 
enjoying themselves not less than their 
elders. They had drunk two glasses apiece 
of the spring water, and felt exhilarated and 
hercic, as people always do when they have 
swallowed something extremely nasty. 
Now they were tete-a-tete under the shade 
of an old oak-tree, Jack was discussing 
upon the *hollowness’’ and ‘empty glit- 
ter” of fashionable life, and the delights of 
quiet, simple, healthful, country living. 
“That is her style!’ thought this shrewd 
young man, judging by her dress and man- 
ner. 
“I, too, long for a quiet life!’ said Gil- 
lian. “I care nothing for wealth and friv- 
olity; my tastes are very simple. A lovely 
little cot embowered in trees is my idea of a 
home!” 
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** But give me still a friend in my retreat 
Whom I may whisper solitude is sweet!’ " 


quoted Jack. 

‘*Yes, there must be one dear one to 
share it, of course!’ murmured Gillian. 

That afternoon they all went to drive to- 
gether, by invitation of old Mr. Havergal, 
And the intimacy waxed apace; though af- 
ter that they went no more together, but 
always in couples. 

Jack looked upon his uncle asa confirmed 
bachelor, and feared nothing from the wiles 
of a spinster; and he was too much ab- 
sorbed in his own flirtation to notice how 
radiant the old gentleman began to look, 
and how little he said about his ossified 
heart, 

If Gillian had not been there, Jack would 
have found Brompton an unendurable bore, 
As it was, the hours flew on wings. He 
never wearied of her society. Twenty 
times in a day this cool young man wished 
that she “had Kitty’s cash!” 

What Gillian wished nobody knew. 

One day, when the end of their stay was 
drawing near, Gillian appeared gorgeously 
appareled. Jack changed his mind sud- 
denly about ** beauty unadorned,” If she 
had been lovely before, she was glorious, 
bewildering, now! Jack lost his head com- 
pletely. 

They were sitting together on the piazza, 
at the witching hour of twilight, and Jack 
entirely forgot Kitty and her fifty thousand 
dollars! 

**Gillian! my darling! I can’t live lon- 
ger without knowing whether you return 
my love’? — 

* Wait a moment, Mr. Havergal! [ think 
I hear the coach, and I expect friends!” 
said Gillian, in a calm, cold voice, which 
he could searcely recognize as hers. She 
seemed to have changed, altogether, with 
her change of toilet, 

The coach drove up to the door, with its 
usual flourish of trumpets, and a solitary 
new arrival issued from it. Jack followed 
Gillian into the lighted hall. The new ar- 
rival, a tall man, with a fierce mustache, 
deliberately kissed Gillian! 

The next moment, Jack, bewildered, 
wrathful, humiliated, heard the spinster in- 
troducing the new arrival to old Mr. Hav- 
ergal as ‘Colonel Morrison, her niece’s fu- 
ture husband!” 

Jack retired, and paced up and down his 
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room half the night, with a persistent ache 
in the region of the heart, aud a dizzy feel- 
ing in his head, which reminded him of 
** Mother Goose’’’s Jack, who, in company 
with Gill, ‘‘fell down, and broke his 
crown!’ 

He appeared at the breakfast-table, try- 
ing to look as nonchalant as ever, deter- 
mined to brave it out and not let the ‘‘de- 
ceitful little minx”? think he cared! 

And Fate befriended him. The morning 
coach brought a large party of guests, and 
among them was Kitty Floyd, his betrothed! 
Jack welcomed her with an affection which 
he assuredly would not have shown a day 
earlier, and which indeed was rather unu- 
sual with him. 


And what did his recent comrade in flir-. 


tation do but give him a sweetly reproach- 
ful glance! 

“O Jack, to think that Gillian Ripley 
should have been hiding away here, ail 
summer, and none of her admirers knowing 
where she was!” said Kitty. ‘How dan- 
gerous for you!” 

**Do you know her?’ asked Jack rather 
gruffly. 

“Know her! Why, she has been the 
famous belle in New-York society for three 
seasons. And, O Jack! she ’s a fearful 
flirt, and the gentlemen call her perfectly 
irresistible! You see she has been at it so 
much longer than the rest of us that she 


knows how better!” said Kitty, with a pout; 
‘she ’s as much as twenty-seven years oid! 
She was famous in Baltimore society be- 
fore she came to New York. I can’t think 
how it happened that you never heard of 
her! But 1 forget how long you have been 
abroad,” 

Gillian, with her aunt and her lover, left 
the next morning. The aunt did not want 
to go, but declared that she was always a 
slave to Gillian’s whims, 

Gillian gave her hand to Jack, as she 
stepped into the coach, and lifted to his, for 
one instant, eyes swimming with tears! 

‘*Well, that ’s a comfort, any way!’’ 
quoth Jack exultantly to himself, “+ Gill 
came tumbling after,’ ” 

But she put her head out of the coach 
window to say sweetly, — 

*t shall send you cards for my wedding, 
Mr. Havergal!’ 

**T won’t come!” growled Jack. 

**But you will surely come to my aunt’s, 
since you will be her nephew!’ 

I am afraid that it was something nearly 
allied to profanity which was ground out 
between Jack’s teeth, 

“It has n’t come to that! That’s the 
last drop in the bucket!’ he muttered. 

But as the coach disappeared from sight, 
in the midst of a cloud of dust, the thought 
of Kitty’s fifty thousand dollars came over 
him like a breath of balm! 


WITH A MALADY MYSTERIOUS, 


BY SANDA ENOS, 


With a malady mysterious 

All my days and nights I languish: 
Oh! I pray thee, 
Love, come slay me, 

And relieve me from mine anguish. 


Come, oh! quickly come, and smother 
Me with thy hot mouth’s caresses; 

Or clasp round me, 

Love, and drown me 
In the torrent of thy tresses, 


New Hartford, N. ¥., 1879. 
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COMMITTING A FELONY. 
BY HENRI MONTCALM. 


Laura Dorsheimer’s brother Charley, and 
Laura Dorsheimer’s lover, Ned Douglas, 
were talking together on the front piazza of 
the Dorsheimer residence, ten miles from 
town. Charley was doing most of the talk- 
ing. 

Ned,” he was saying, “I’m glad you ’ve 
come back, for more reasons than one. I’m 
in a deuse of a pickle, and I depend upon 
you 1 get me out of it.”’ 

. “ Well, what now?’ inquired the other, 
* You know the little Folinsbee girl?’ 
**] should think I did! Knew her when 

her father was an army sutier instead of 

president of half a dozen banks. They are 
vulgar people. You'd better keep away 
from them.”’ 

** Well, but you see — your advice comes 
too late. 1’m engaged to Sue.” 

** The deuse you are!’ 

* But Leouldn’t help it. ’Pon my word, 
I wasn’t myself at all. It was the cham- 
pagne, the other night at Ottarson’s, that did 
it. And, then, she does look pretty when she 
wears blue; and the lights and the dancing 
and the moonlight — I tell you, Ned, you 'd 
have done it yourself.’’ 

Ned gave a contemptuous grunt. “ And 
what do you expect me to do in the matter? 
Ican’t take her off your hands very well, 
seeing that I’m engaged to another wo- 
man.” 

** Yes; but could n’t you — could n’t you — 
well, the fact is, Ned, you’re a terrible fel- 
low with the women. Laura used to be 
jealous as thunder of you at Newport. 
Why could n’t you make love to Sue, and 
kind of cut me out, you know? Your en- 
gagement to Laura is n’t announced yet, . If 
she really thought you were in earnest she’d 
go back on me quick enough, She don't 
care a pin for me; all that she wants is posi- 
tion.” 

“ And you expect me to deliberately win 
her affections and then throw her over, do 
you! May I ask what you take me for?” 

**Pooh! It’s no more than she would do 
with me. Besides, she hasn’t any affec- 
tions.” 

**And just imagine too,”” Ned went on, 


“*how Laura would cut up about it, — seeing 
me making love to another girl! No, I 
thank you. Get yourself out of your own 
scrapes.”’ 

**But you might make up to her enough 
to get the letter.”’ 

“Letter! what letter?” 

**Why, you see, she made me write her 
a letter of proposal. Said she would n't let 
me kiss her until Idid. And I was very far 
gone between Ler and the champagne just 
then.” 

** Well, youareanoodle. I can’t imagine 
how a girllike Laura came to have such an 
idiot for a brother.” 

* What's done is done,’’ said poor Charley 
disconsolately, too much absorbed in his 
pickle” to heed this rather severe lan- 
guage. At any rate, if you won’t help me 
out of it, you wil) have the pleasure of meet- 
ing the Folimsbee soon, as your sister-in- 
law.’ 

** By Jove! Itis roughon all ofus, I’) 
never speak to her, though. Can’t she be 
bought off?’ 

** No: it is n’t money she wants. Plenty 
already.” 

“If it was n’tforthat letter! She has n’t 
any other hold on you, has she?”’ 

“ No.” 

* See that she don’t get any more letters. 
There’s one thing that wecando. I know 
a smait fellow who is a private detective. 
I’) set him on her. If hecan find that let- 
ter you’re allright. If not, then Heaven 
help you! I can’t. Your only hope is to 
make such hot love to her as to disgust her 
beforehand. 1’)| see Crandall when I go to 
town. Good-night. I wish you a pleasant 
evening with your fiancee.” 

A fortnight later the matter was being 
talked over again between the two, in the 
same place. 

“Isn't it time your detection accom- 
plished something?” Charley asked com- 
plainingly. 

** He has accomplished al) that could be 
done. I saw him today. He throws up the 
case. He has not got the letter.” 

“He must be a smart detective.” 


‘ 
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“Tam more than satisfied with what he 
has done. He sent a reliable woman into 
the Folinsbee family as waiting-maid, She 
could neither find the letter nor hear any- 
thing about ‘it. Then he watched his 
chance when the old folks were in town, 
sent a sham telegram to the girls to come 
up at once, and went through the house 
himself, in the character of gas-fitter, during 
their absence. He says in all probability 
the old man carries the letter about on his 
own person. From something the waiting- 
maid overheard, it' would seem that Mr. 
Folinsbvee is afraid you may coax the letter 
away from Sue, and so he has taken charge 
of it. There is just one thing more to be 
done as a dernier resort. It is a desperate 
plan, but I’ve been thinking it over all the 
afternoon, and I think we ought to risk it,” 

“For Heaven sake, name it,’ Charley 
cried impatiently, ‘‘ Anything but marry- 
ing that girl.’’ - 

** Well, every Wednesday night old Folins- 
bee is down at the village bank at a Board 
meeting. He is fond of walking; and, as the 
weather is now, the chances are he’li come 
along the road tomorrow night about ten 
o’clock on foot and alone, Mr, Ottarson, 
you know, comes part way with him. But 
there is tho Walnut Grove between here 
and Ottarson’s, What do you say to you 
and I disguising ourselves as tramps, tack- 
ling the old man, —I fancy we two togeth- 
er can manage him, —tying hiin fast, and 
going through his pockets? If that letter is 
on his person, we’ll find it, Then you can 
go back on the girl as soon as you please, I 
suppose she deserves 

* Yes; and you may be sure that ’s just 
what I will do, just let me once get that let- 
ter back. Of course 1’m with you. To- 
morrow night, did you say?” 

“Yes. There’s plenty of time to arrange 
the thing. We shall have to take his money 
too, while we are aboutit. If we only took 
the letter he would suspect us at once; and 
he might make trouble for us even if he 
could n’t prove anything. In the eyes of 
the law we shall be nothing less than high- 
way robbers. The thing will be an out-and- 
out felony. Are you ready to risk half a 
dozen years in the state’s prison?” 

uttered Charley. It is rath- 
ersteep. But I might as well go to jail as 
marry the Folinsbee. Besides, we sha’n’t 
get caught,” 

**T don’t mean to, but there’s no telling.”’ 


“Well, Iam ready to risk it. But why 
should you run such achance? Ned, you’re 
a trump to think of doing it.” 

“Bosh! Do you think I want that wo- 
man for a sister-in-law any more than you 
want her for a wife?”’ 

At nine o’clock the next evening Ned 
left Laura, and made his appearance in 
Charley’s room. He found that young man 
pacing up and down impatiently, disguised 
past all recognition in a slouched hat and 
dilapidated suit of clothes, 

“Come,” cried he. ‘Why did n’t you 
come before? We ought to be moving. 
I have an old suit of father’s that will do 
for you.” 

Ned proceeded leisurely to array himself 
in the clothes that were lying on a chair 
close by. 

**No hurry,” he said coolly. ‘Don’t 
for Heaven’s sake get excited; you may 
spoil everything. You had better take a 
tumbler of brandy before we start. Here: 
give me the cork,” 

And he took it and held it in the flame of 
the gas, preparatory to blackening his face 
with it. 

Finally, at half-past nine, they stole care- 
fully down-stairs and out the back way, 
down past the stables into the woods, com- 
ing out after a while on the road below the 
house, and jooking, in the shadowy starlight, 
as veritable a pair of tramps and scamps as 
could well be imagined. 

It was a quarter of a mile farther down 
the road, in a dark grove lifting itself up on 
either side, that the proposed robbery was to 
be attempted. The spot was quickly reach- 
ed, they secreted themselves in the bushes 
beside the road, and then for a long while — 
seemingly much longer than it really was — 
they awaited the appearance of their victim. 
At last, when their patience was well-nigh 
exhausted, and Charley had repeatedly pro- 
tested that he might as well marry the 
Folinsbee girl as cateh his death of rheuma- 
tism, footsteps were heard approaching. 
Charley was all excitement, and Ned had to 
grip his arm tight to quiet him and keep him 
back. But, after all, the steps were present- 
ly found to come from the wrong direction, 
and in a moment Ottarson’s man came by. 
He was courting one of the servant-girls up 
at Mr. Dorsheimer’s, 

The man had gotten by them only a few 
rods, however, when they heard some one 
meet and speak to him, They recognized 
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the voice at once, and knew that this time 
their man was surely coming. Another mo- 
ment, and they could disern old Folinsbee's 
stout figure against the background of the 
sky, advancing slowly with hands in pockets, 
deeply engrossed in some money problem or 
other. Douglas whispered to Charley to 
hold back until he himself gave the signal. 

**Keep close to me,” he said, and be all 
ready with the rope. I’li do all the talking 
myself. Don’t youopen yourhead. If you 
do, I’ll shoot you.” 

Then there he was al) at once, the father 
of the girl who was making all the trouble, 
right before them in the road, 

Ned Douglas stepped forward, and plant- 
ed himself directly in the old man’s path. 
He certainly looked a terribly desperate fel- 
low as he presented his revolver, and hissed 
in a low tone, — 

**Hold! A single word above a whisper, 
and you are a dead man.” 

Mr. Folinsbee stood stock-still, more 
alarmed than he ever had been before in all 
his life. 

He began to tremble in every limb. 

‘What do you want?” he gasped in a 
frightened whisper. 

‘Never you mind what we want. Put 
yer hands behind you. Doyou hear! Here, 
Tom” (to Charley), ‘‘tie ’em tight, —the 
old knot, ye know.” 

Then quickly, without any resistance on 
his part, they bound him securely, and pro- 
ceeded to search his pockets, the victim’s 
eyes all the while rolling fearfully in his 
head. 

* You won't find any money of any 
consequence,” he assured them. “I never 
carry much. And as for my watch and 
chain”? — 

** Shut growled Ned fiercely, Here, 
Tom: go through those inside pockets. Pa- 
pers is sometimes more valuable than mon- 
ey. Hollo! what’s this in this ’ere pocket? 
Queer place to keep letters, in your inside 
vest-pocket. Must be important. take 
charge of it, any way.” 

Ned had glanced at the letter, and dis- 
covered with secret joy that it was the one 
he sought. 

“Oh, that’s of no importance whatever, 


only to myself, Only a personal matier, I 
assure — 

**Do you want me to maul yer?” brutally 
interrupted the taller ruffian. ‘‘It’ll be 
healthy for you ter limit your conversation 
to speakin’ when your spoken to durin’ the 
rest of this intervoo.’’ 

But the “intervoo” was prolonged very 
little longer. The robbers had secured 
what they came for, and presently they sat 
Mr. Folinsbee on his feet again. 

“Very sorry,’ gruffly remarked the 
spokesman of the two, “but the best of 
friends must part, ye know. ‘* We’ve con- 
cluded to let some one else ontie your hands, 
You live that way,1 believe. Will give yer 
just two minutes to git out o’ sight in, 
Now — forward, double-quick, march !’’ 

And the poor fellow sped away just in 
time to avoid the uplifted boot. He never 
stcpped until he arrived, panting and breath- 
less, at his own door, where the family 
were sitting on the porch. He related the 
story to them, enlarging on it in a manner 
that would have excited no small degree of 
astonishment and admiration in the robbers 
themselves could they have heard it. Ac- 
cording to his account, there were eight of 
them, 

“* And the funnies part of it is,’’ said the 
old gentleman in conclusion, ‘‘ the cussed 
fools forgot to take my watch and chain, 
arter all, That is—that’s the funniest 
part except one,’’ he went on, looking, with 
crestfallen glance, at his youngest daugh- 
ter. ‘* The fact is, Sue, you ’ll have to git 
young Dorsheimer to write you another 
letter, They ’ve took that one, blast ’em!’ 

But she never did get young Dorsheimer 
to write her another letter; and she was 
very much surprised, a while after this, 
when he asserted his complete independence 
one day, told her that they were not at ail 
fitted for each other, and that the marriage 
was out of the question. In vain her tears, 
in vain her wrath, in vain her threats to 
produce the letter and sue bim for breach 
of promise. He was rude enough to iuti- 
mate that he did not care a continental for 
the letter; and, as for sueing, he smiled 
grimly, and-insisted that he had been Sued 
pretty thoroughly already. 
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Such a nice schoolma’am 


As I am to stupids? 


No! I won’t be calm! 
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Falling in a heap! 


And the school disgracing 


Such a stupid Dolly! 
Going sound asleep 


a 
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I ’d give you a whipping 
For your stupidness, 


Only ’t would be wasted 
On you now, I guess, 


Course you could n’t feel it, 
Nor hear my advice, 

Sprawled out on the floor so! 

°T a’n’t the Jeast bit nice. 


Boston, March, 1879. 


Mrs. Hawley’s prettiest boarder was the 


bit of a blonde girl named Florence Castie- 


ton. It was a romantic name, and she had 
aromantic history. Her parents were dead, 
she was the heiress of their property, and 
had a guardian. He had been in Jove with 


her mother, and was very jealous of the 


daughter’s guardianship, treating her with 
arbitrary power, and teasing her quite as 
much as pleasing her by his affection. Yet 
it was quite exasperating to the young men 
to see her hanging on his arm, and he a 
handsome bachelor of hardiy forty. He 
boarded at a hotel; she had Mrs, Hawley’s 
prettiest setof rooms, They were furnished 
by herself, and most charmingiy, in rose- 
wood and blue damask. She had canaries, 
and a paroquet, and a King Charles spaniel, 
and a maid under her authority; and it was 
but a short time after her arrival, before ev- 
ery young man in the house was marked- 
ly subservient to her. 

She was very pretty. Her hair was of a 
bright gold color, her cheeks rose-pink, and 
her eyes always made me think of biue lar& 
spur, they were so deeply and giowingly 
blue. I have seen the sea show such a col. 
or, but seldom anything else; and they did 
not change like the sea, from biue to gray 
and black and Tyrean purple; they were 
always that deep, steady, unaltered blue. 
I have seen her wear dresses and sacques of 
the same shade. 

She was a living romance heroine, and I 
used to observe the little episodes she occa- 
sioned in the house, with the expectation 
that she would finally occasion some serious 
rivalry or elopement, or break somebody’s 
heart, and so give me the material for a sto- 

ry. But for several months she pursued the 
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THE BEAUTY’S CHOICE, 
BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


So 1’ll hear the lesson 


— - 


Of Miss Sit-up-Straigcht. 
What! can’t say your letters? = 
Such a stupid pate! r 
If one ’s s'eepy stupid, 
I ’d forgive her once; 

But with eyes wide open — 
‘Then to be a dunce! si 
be 
D: 
8i3 
lor 
ga 
Mi 
8al 
At 
even tenor of her pretty way and brought 
no one to grief, and I began to think no one his 
was going to break his heart for her, after Ma 
ali, and that the beauty of the boarding- cal 
house would not furnish me with a story. 
There were four young men in the house, wit 
Charley Childs, Fred Grove, Leonard Mar. ‘ 
tin, and Dick Manchester,—all bright, . 
agreeable, marriageabie young men, and all - 
admirers of Florence Castleton. Finally B 
there was another, but he was too plain and less 
bashful to be admitted to the elegant ranks ¥ 
of Miss Castleton’s galaxy of beaux, and no upo 
one thought of his being any one’s lover, § lya 
His name was David Atwood. He wasa § awa 
book-keeper, was plain in dress, and evident. § gree 
ly straitened in means. He had one of “ 
the smallest of Mrs. Hawley’s side-rooms, J here 
spent all his days and most of his evenings § tri 
in the office where he was employed, never § Woo 
went to theatres or the opera, and possessed § the: 
not the slightest style of manner. 9 
Yet I noticed him, from the first, as hav- ff prob 
ing a face of great sense and kindness,—a § étte. 
face pleasant to see, having so much serious- ¥] 
ness and strength with its youth. Yet it § had: 
was very plain, —the thin light hair falling § “Th 
lankly about a large, pale forehead, the eye § one } 
brows being almost imperceptible, the eyes § advis 
of a light, yellowish gray, the nose and § “I 
mouth large, and a characteristic blush 
sing and paling continually, His smile was § Grov 
sweet and pleasant; he looked good; and Da 
many a time I have turned from the shailow § what 
brilliancy of Fred Grove and the rattiing § the v 
gayety of Dick Manchester to observe David & the si 
Atwood, quietly reading, with a sensation & into g 
of relief, that there was yet some sense and & that j 
real worth left in the world. eye a 


The others laughed at him,—he was 80 
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shy and awkward and bashful. And Flor- 
ence Castleton often joined the laugh, sil- 
verly; yet no one offered him any disrespect. 


Indeed, they all acknowledged him to be “a 


good young man, but so homely and awk- 
ward!’ 

Florence Castleton had a pretty voice for 
singing, and used to play upon a guitar, a 
beautiful one inlaid with pearl which her 

. guardian had given her. One evening, after 
David Atwood had been at the house about 
six weeks, she brought it down into the par- 
lor, and sat down to play. The young men 
gathered round to sing with her. Young 
Martin sang very well, and Charley Childs 
sang better. When they were singing, David 
Atwood came in, 


He slipped into a corner and sat down in 
his shy way, and was unnoticed until Dick 


bun Manchester, who was restless for mischief, . 
ling- called out,— 

*“*Mr. Atwood, won’t you come and 
use, with us ?”’ 

Mar- “T do not sing,” he said quietly, 

ight, “Nor play?” asked Dick, 

id all “ Only upon the violin,” he answered, 
nally Florence was thrumming her guitar care- 
and lessly. 

ranks * Won’t Mr. Atwood let us hear him play 
nd no upon his violin?” asked Dick, glancing sly- 
lover, & ly at Martin as if he was starting game. All 
was a & awaited Atwood’s answer with a certain de- 
ident- & gree of interest, 

ne of “I have not used my violin since I came 
ooms, — here. I wiil unpack it, and if none of the 
snings § Strings are broken, I will play,” said At- 
never Wood; and he rose quietly, and went out of 
sessed the room, 

“How could you say that, Dick? He 
is hav- Probably plays execrably,”’ said Miss Jean- 
ss,—a ete Manchester, Dick’s sister. 
erious- “IT never knew a country bumpkin whe 
Yet it § had n’t a fantasy for a fiddie,’’ said Martin. 
falling § “There, he’s coming back! Now if any 
he eye § one has fastideous musical ‘sensibilities, 1’d 
ne eyes Advise him to decamp.”’ 
se and “1 shall stay,’”’ answered Dick. 
lush re § =“ We’ll all stay and see the fun,” said 
ile was Grove, sitting down by Miss Castleton, 

dd; and David came in. 1 began to understand 
shallow § What was coming as he bent his head over 
rattiing § the violin and drew the bow lightly across 
¢ David § the strings. In a moment he glided softly 
ensation § lato an air of Verdi's, so light and graceful 
suse and f that it was like the fall of sea spray, Every 


tye and ear was given in rapt attention; 
tome in delight, some in troubled doubt, as 
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if they could not believe their own senses, 
some in splecn or envy, and all in amazo- 
ment, Astonishment was the prevailing 


emotion, 


When he had finished the opera air, he 
asked,— 

**Is there any tune you would particular- 
ly like?’”’ and he glanced toward the side of 
the room where Florence Castleton sat, 
rather than at Dick and Martin. 

“Will you play the ‘Phantom Chorus’ 
from ‘ Faust’? asked Florence; and the 
mild, sweet tones came forth obedieutly, in 
beautiful perfection. Air followed air. The 
company sat spell-bound until the suddenly 
revealed musician laid down his bow. A 


chorus of eulogistic phrases and expressions 


of gratitude followed, but David Atwood 


smiled only at Florence Castleton’s simple 
remark, — 

** We thank you!’ 

He left the room. A little while after, I 
went through the hall, and met him, 


“You have surprised and delighted us 


all with your performance, Mr, Atwood,” 
I said. 

He smiled. 

**I learned to play to please a little sick 
sister I had once,’’ he answered. ‘** Since 
she died I do not care to play much, al- 
though I love music,” 


Just then Liorence Castleton flitted by 
and went up the stairs, I thought she had 
heard what he said. 

* Do you think she liked it?’ he said, 
with amusing simplicity and directness. 

‘Yes, I am sure she did,’’ I answered. 

**She’s pretty, isn’t she?” said he, with 
the same amusing nitivete, 

Yes,”’ I answered, 

He sighed. 

** Good-night,”’ I said. 

**Good-night,’’ he responded, and went 
into his room, 

I smiled at my thoughts as I jet down my 
hair before my dressing-glass, Yet it might 
prove hardly a smiling matter for a poor 
honest fellow like David Atwood to get in 
love with Florence Castleton, the beauty 
and heiress. 

It soon became perceptible to all observ- 
ing people, how much David Atwood was 
in love with Miss Castleton. She divined 
it swiftly, and 1 thought it did not displease 
her, The others rallied her, but she put off 
their jests lightly, and was none the worse 
for them. Poor David did not address her; 


| 

| | 

| 
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be could hardly summon courage to ap- 
proach her when necessary; and it was alto- 
gether beyond his plain, passionate heart to 
disguise his sensitiveness in regard to her 
presence, 

He would turn pale every time she spoke 
to him, and once, when he brought her a 
chair in an awkward hurry, I saw him 
trembling like a leaf under her beautiful 
eyes. They were together that evening, 
with three or four others in the parlor. 

**Miss Castleton,’ said a pretty little 
school-girl, who idolized Florence for her 
beauty, after the manner of school-girls, 
** your eyes are just the color of the water 
off Half-Moon Beach, where I saw it last 
summer,”’ 

Miss Castleton laughed. 

** They are like summer skies,’’ said Char- 
ley Childs. 

**T swear that they are just like the bind- 
ing of Owen Meredith, in blue and gold,’’ 
said Dick Manchester. 

** And what is your comparison, Mr. At- 
wood?” said Florence, looking up archly at 
David. 

His answer was involuntary: — 

“They are like the blue larkspur which 
used to growin my mother’s garden,” he 
said. 

Florence Castleton blushed; it was the 
only time I had ever seen her blush. Look- 
ing up, she suddenly met the eyes of her 
guardian, Mr. Gray, who was present. Ris- 
ing quickly, she went to the piano, and, 
seating herself, played a light air. 

That night a clang of fire-bells awoke me. 

I lay unaffected for a moment, until I sud- 
denly perceived the odor of smoke. Rising 
quickly, I opened my door, The hail was 
filled with smoke, and there was a confu- 
sion inthe house, The cry of “ Fire! fire!’ 
arose. 
I flung on a wrapper, drew on slippers, 
and commenced putting my most valuable 
papers into my writing-desk. While I was 
doing this there came a quick step on the 
stairs, and a voice crying the names of all 
who slept on the landing. I opened my 
door again, and saw for the first time that 
the doors of all the other chambers were 
open, and the occupants had fled. It wasa 
servant, 

““Oh, come down, for Heaven’s sake!” 
cried she. ‘The back part of the house is 


afire from cellar to roof, inside!’ 
There were doors in the halls shutting off 
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all the back part of the house from the 
front. 

“ Are all out?’ I asked, flinging a cloak 
around me, and taking up my precious 
writing-desk. *‘Miss Forbes, Mr. and Mrs, 
Blake, Miss Houston and Miss Castleton?” 
said I, as | went through the smoky hall, 

**God have mercy!’ cried the Irish girl, 
* but I don’t think Miss Castleton is out! 
I’ve not seen her! Oh! what ’ll I do?” 

Just then a figure came leaping up the 
stairs. 

**Go down!” he cried to me as he sprang 
past me. 

He flung open the door between the two 
halls, a volley of smoke poured out, and | 
retreated. It was David Atwood. I knew 
instinctively that he had gone for Florence 
Castleton, and that she would immediately 
be safe. 

Down-stairs the people were carrying out 
furniture, and the greatest confusion and 
consternation, mingled with much active 
energy, prevailed. The fire engines were 
coming rapidly up, and a great crowd were 
gathering. I was preparing to go across 
the street to the house of 2 friend, finding 
that I could be of no assistance, when my 
attention was attracted by the form of Mr. 
Gray rushing into the hall, at the same in- 
stant that Mrs. Blake put her baby into my 
arms for safe keeping, while she wrapped 
two little shivering forms in shawls, pre- 
paratory to putting them into a carriage for 
a friend’s house, 

Mr. Gray caught the arm of Mrs. Haw- 
ley, as she flew down the stairs with a pile 
of valuable clothing. 

** Miss Castleton! Mrs. Hawley, where is 
she?” he cried, 

**I don’t know! I don't know!’ she ex- 
claimed despairingly. ‘*Some one went for 
her, I have not seen her’ — 

Mr. Gray interrupted her with an oath, 
and sprang to the stairs; but at that instant 
the figure of David Atwood emerged from 
the smoke on the stairway, with the sense- 
less form of Florence Castleton in his arms. 
She had apparently fainted with fright, or 
been overpowered by the smoke. She was 
half dressed; her beautiful gold hair swept 
over David’s arm, her white, unconscious 
face was clasped to his breast. 

They carried her out into the air, and she 
soon revived, and was carried to the hotel 
where Mr. Gray resided. 

The fire was finally extinguished, but the 
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house was very much injured, and rendered 
untenantable until repaired. It was spring, 
and I went out of town, but that summer I 
received the following letter from Jeanette 
Manchester, 


“My Dearest EstHer,—lI ’ve such 
news to tell you! Florence Castleton has 
married that horrid, awkward David At- 
wood, who is a fright, if he does play beau- 
tifully on the violin, It seems that he 
saved her from the fire, and she went into a 
passion of gratitude, and he told her he 


loved her, and there was a pretty state of 
affairs for that aristocratic Gray, who is 
more than half in love with Florence him- 
self, I believe. But they say that Florence 
said to him, * Dear guardian, remember my 
mother,’ and he gave right up and let her 
marry Atwood. I wasn't at the wedding; 
she was married at the Grays’ country seat, 
and they say that the bride wore blue lark- 
spur in her hair. Horrid taste! and so 
forth, J. MANCHESTER,” 


I smiled. 1 was very glad, 


MRS. SPENCER’S SUMMER BOARDERS. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


‘Pa don’t approve of my taking summer 
boarders, I know,’’ said Mrs, Spencer to 
Aunt Maria, wiping her ample brow with 
an air of perplexity; ‘‘but I’m sure I dun’t 
see how 1 ‘m going to get along any other 
way, since the rheumatism has stiffened his 
joints so that he can’t do anything on the 
farm. Jennie’s been promised the school 
in the south district, to be sure, and com- 
mences to teach next Monday; but, lor’! 
girls must have so many fol-de-rols now-a- 
days that I can’t expect her wages to do any 
more than clothe her. Jennie ’s pretty 
proud, though she ’s a good girl as ever 
lived,” 

“Well, for my part,’’ replied Aunt Maria 
stiffly, ‘I don’t blame Samooel, 1’d ruther 
pick berries for a livin’ if 1 was in your 
place, and let the farm go. ’T a’n’t dread- 
ful good land no way. And jest think of 
the Turners. How did they make it takin’ 
summer boarders? Mis’ Turner slaved her- 
self almost to death. And then to hev that 
silly Claribel of hern go and hev a broken 
heart ’cause that good-for-nothin’ city fel- 
ler, that was there wastin’ his time a-fishin’ 
and a sprawlin’ on the grass, said ‘ Boo!’ to 
her, and then went off and never come back 
again.’ 

“But the Turners built that new fence 
round their front yard they had needed so 
long, papered their house from cellar to at- 
tic, and fixed up as smart as could be, after 
their boarders left. They must have made 
something certainly. And, if I am willing 


to take boarders, I don’t see why the family 
should complain, Of course all the hardest 
of it will come upon me.’’ 

‘Lor’! I was u’t thinkin’ nothin’ about 
the work’s bein’ too hard. You hev your 
health, Louisy, and a’n’t laid up with a 
good-for-nothin’ day every now and then, 
like Mis’ Turner; but it’s the disrespecta- 
bility of the thing { was thinkin’ of. But 
you never did hev no lookout for Jane Clin- 
ton, and she’s gittin’ to be a regular flirt. 
What kin er works do you suppose you ’)I 
be hevin’ here when you git one of these 
city fellers into the house, that won’t hev 
nothin’ to do but to tell her what pretty 
eyes she ’s got, and take pretty walks with 
her along that dreadful romantic road to 
the school-house ?”’ 

**Oh,’”’ said Mrs, Spencer, looking rather 
indignant, but also relieved, ‘* my Jennie 's 
a sensible girl. I should like to see any one 
turn her head the way that goose turned 
silly Claribel Turner’s. And then I am not 
going to take any young men; only a gen- 
tleman and his wife from New York, and 
two ladies, —old-maid school -teachers, I 
judge them to be, from Boston,” 

“Weil, I don’t ’prove of summer board- 
ers nohow,’’ still objected Aunt Maria, 
‘They most generally are a dreadful bad 
lot, and go to walk an’ p’r’aps ride on the 
sabbath. I would n’t harbor ’em under my 
roof if I was to starve. I did n’t believe it 
when James come home the other night, 
and said you was a-goin’ to git into that biz 
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ness, Louisy. You ’d better hear to your 
husband, The Spencers was always known 
to hev a good lookout.” 

And, with this parting advice, she took 
her departure, and walked over to Uncle 
Tom’s to discuss the question further with 
the inmates of his family. 

Jennie, a bright girl of eighteen, entered 
the room, with a merry smile on her coun- 
tenance, as soon as Aunt Maria had taken 
her departure. 

**It was the summer boarders this time, 
was n’t it, mother?” she asked. [ did n’t 
feel like being lectured this morning, so I 
did n’t venture to meet my stern relative.’’ 

“Yes, it was the summer boarders,” 
sighed Mrs. Spencer; ‘‘ and, Jennie, I con- 
fess that I had been having misgivings my- 
self on the same score, until | found out 
that Mr. Lorimer was married, and would 
bring his wife with him.” 

What score?” questioned Jennie, look- 
ing very blank. 

“Why, on your account, dear. Of course 
you remember that affair of Claribel Tur- 
ner’s?”’ 

Jennie burst into a merry peal of laugh- 
ter, but concluded with a little burst of in- 
dignation. 

**O mother!” said she, “‘do you think I 
am like Ciaribel Turner? And is this the 
cause of Aunt Maria's suffering? I don’t 
care what she thinks or says; but, mother, 
I regard it as a positive insult from you. 
Really, Iam glad to know the opinion you 
have of me. One’s relations are always 
appreciative.” 

** Girls will be girls, Jennie; and, though 
I am sure you are not like Claribel Turner, 
if there were a strange young man under 
the roof it would n't be long before you two 
would be getting pretty well acquainted, 
and, if there were no flirtation in reality, 
all the neighbors would be saying that there 
was, and noticing every time he looked at 
you.” 

“Very well, mother. I can’t keep our 
summer boarders from looking at me if 
they wish to do so; but I promise you that 
I will not look at them — the gentlemen, I 
mean — any more than is necessary to keep 
from running against them in the halls, af- 
ter I take one good look at them at first to 
see whether they are handsome or not.”’ 

“But there are no gentlemen coming, 
you know, — only one gentleman; and he’s 
married, I’m thankful for that, certainly.” 


The next Monday morning, the spare 
chambers were duly aired, and all of the 
boarders were expected on the noon train, 
Jennie filled the house with flowers from 
the front garden, and then hastened to 
school, wondering What they would be like, 
Mrs, Spencer was nervous, and came near 
putting two cups of salt instead of two cups 
of sugar into her cake. Mr. Spencer walked 
uneasily on the piazza, as if in some deep 
suspense. And even the house-cat felt the 
weight of some coming event, and washed 
herself more thoroughly and contemplative. 
ly than she had done before since the new 
minister came, and the sewing-circle met at 
the house of her mistress. 

About eleven o'clock, the old yellow 
coach, which drove twice a day from the 
Stilltown depot, stopped at the gate. Two 
slender ladies, with eye-glasses and a great 
many bundles, presented themselves first, 
with exclamations of delight concerning the 
lovely old trees which drooped around the 
mansion that was to be their abode for fa- 
ture weeks, Then came a frank, bright 
faced young man, supporting a very fat, 
rather elderly lady, who looked a mixture 
of helplessness and good humor. 

*“*Mrs. Lorimer won’t be ready to leave 
home for nearly a month, so I ventured to 
take her place and take care of my nephew 
until she comes,”’ announced the fat lady, 
who was soon afterward introduced as Mrs. 
Harris. 

Mrs. Spencer was glad to see Mrs, Harris, 
and hoped that she would find her room 
comfortable. Mr. Lorimer looked about 
him, well pleased, and conversed with the 
Boston ladies, Miss Grant and Miss Burton, 
very pleasantly. Mrs. Spencer could not 
account for her feelings; but she could not 
help regarding him with pangs of suspicion, 
though she allowed that his countenance 
and bearing were anything but calculated to 
exci'e suspicion. 

When Jennie came an hour and a half 
later, the ladies were all in their rooms, 
resting from their journey, or preparing for 
dinner, and Mr. Lorimer was the sole in- 
mate of ‘the parlor, sitting in a semi-shaded 
window, looking over a photograph album, 
which contained pictures of the family, 
with an expression of deep satisfaction on 
his fine, clear-cut features, 

Jennie did not perceive him at first, and 
walked carelessly into the room, swinging 
her broad-brimmed hat by the strings. 
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He rose and came quickly toward her. 

“Oh,” said she, coloring deeply and be- 
traying a recognition in spite of herself. 

“T am delighted that you remember me,” 
said he. *‘ I think it is just one year ago to- 
day since I went sketching on Pine Hill, 
and had the pleasure of meeting you. It 
was the first day I ever spent in this neigh- 
borhood; but [ made up my mind then that 
it should not be the last.” 

Jennie bowed, and, with great dignity, 
left the rvom, running swiftly up-stairs to 
her own little chamber. Her mother, anx- 
ious for a few confidences on the subject of 
the new arrivals, came hurriedly slipping in. 

“?T is n’t going to be half so bad as I ex- 
pected, Jennie,” said she, *‘I think I shall 
like them all. The two school-teachers are 
dreadfully homely, and affected, too, I 
think, but they seem to be nice pleasant 
women, and Mr. Lorimer’s aunt (Mrs. Lor- 
imer is n’t coming for sume time yet, so he 
took his aunt in his wife’s stead) is very 
social, and not a bit airy. Dinner is all 
ready, and I am sure the table looks nice, 
though I do wish we could have kad some 
new knives and a snow-drop pattern table- 
cloth like Aunt Maria’s. But, dear me! I 
must hurry down again; forI’m not sure 
that I put the cover over the vegetables, and 
they will be getting cold. I’m going to 
ring the bell fcr dinner now.” 

At the mention of Mrs. Lorimer, Jennie 
had started a little, and a vivid pink flush 
o’erspread her features; and. as soon as her 
mother had disappeared from the room, she 
produced from a drawer a certain scrap of 
paper which she had cherished very ten- 
derly for a year, and on which was drawn a 
hasty sketch of Pine-Hill scenery, and tore 
it into little bits which she scattered to the 
four winds of heaven. Then with an ex- 
tremely dignified air she walked down-stairs 
and entered the dining-room where the 
boarders were already assembled. 

Jennie’s seat was beside that of one of 
the school-teachers and quite at the other 
end of the table from Mr. Lorimer, who 
looked as if he did not at all approve of the 
state of affairs, especially as she devoted 
herself to this lady and her companion, and 
hever even glanced in his direction unless 
he addressed a remark directly toher. Af- 
ter dinner he started off for a walk, and, 
when Jennie was about half way to school, 
appeared suddenly by her side on the Wish- 
ing Bridge. He startled her very much as 


she bad stopped to look over tne railing into 
the bright running water for a few mo- 
ments, and was quite absorbed in thought. 

** May I walk with you a little way?” he 
asked, looking down into her face. 

**Oh, is it you, Mr. Lorimer? How you 
startled me,’’ she said when she had recov- 
ered herself sufficiently to speak. ‘* This is 
the Wishing Bridge, and I never cross it 
without wishing.” 

‘*The Wishing Bridge? well, it’s a charm- 
ing spot certainly: I must make a sketch of 
it some day. And are the wishes granted 
which are wished here? I was n’t aware 
that there was any magic about it, but I 
was wishing when I stepped on to it—I 
will tell you some day if my wish is granted. 
It was the most earnest one I ever wished 
in my life. Iam wishing it every moment.” 

Jennie looked at him with surprised in- 
difference. 

“*They are supposed to be granted,” said 
she, ‘‘and all the young people of the vil- 
lage come here to wish about their love 
affairs.”’ 

**And was it your love affairs that you 
were wishing about?’ he as<ed with a grav- 
ity which was hardly suited to the occasion, 

She colored deeply. 

“Of course: what other thing have young 
women to wish about? Dear me, it is nearly 
school-time. I must hasien.”’ 

** And I may accompany you, tay I not? 
You have n’t given me permission yet, I 
am going over to Brant’s Pond.’ 

* { certainly cannot forbid you the use of 
the highway,’’ she said, laughing, ** espe- 
cially as it leads directly to your destina- 
tion,”’ 

** But you prefer to walk by yourself,’’ he 
said, stopping suddenly and Jooking both 
coniused and hurt. 

**T assure you it is a matter of perfect in- 
difference to me,’’ she answered haughtily. 
“The schoolhouse is not far, only just be- 
yond that bend in the road.” 

**Confound it! what has come over the 
girl?” he thought, ‘* How different she is 
from what she was that day on Pine Hill, 
She ’s prettier than ever, thougn her man- 
ner has grown fearfully pert and disagree- 
able, like that of her cousin Jack’s at his 
very worst. What a fool I was to fall in 
love with her, and do nothing all this year 
but to think of her, and plan how to meet 
her again! I was afraid Jack’s going to 
Europe would put an end to everything, but 
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here [ am after all, under the same roof 
with her. Well, I flattered myself that I 
had made a little impression on her at the 
time, but now I see that that was all a de- 
lusion. She ’s as subtie a flirt as one born 
to it in fashionable society. How the poor 
rustic beaux in this neighborhood must 
have suffered at her hands!’ 

**When do you expect your wife, Mr. 
Lorimer?” questioned the object of his 
thoughts with cold clearness, startling him 
out of his senses. He was walking on the 
other side of the road, looking decidedly un- 
happy. 

‘*My wife! Miss Spencer, indeed, I was 
not aware of possessing any such commod- 
ity! How strange for you to imagine that 
1 was married!’ 

*“*I did n’t imagine it, Mr. Lorimer. My 
mother told me so: she thinks so certainly. 
She said that your wife was n’t ready to 
leave home yet, so your aunt came in her 
stead,’’ said Jennie, trying not to look 
glad. 

** My mother was n’t ready to leave home, 
An old friend came to visit her from the 
West. I suppose I said Mrs, Lorimer (she 
is only my step-mother), and she misunder- 
stood me. When I wrote to her concern- 
ing board, I spoke of her as Mrs, Lorimer 
also.”’ 

**T am quite sure you did, for she always 
supposed that you were husband and wife 
instead of mother and son, and— Mr. Lor- 
imer— if yoti don’t mind, I think it will be 
just as well to let her think so.” 

“Why?” exclaimed Mr. Lorimer, looking 
very blank. ‘‘I don’t wish her to think so 
by any means, and then my mother will be 
here in a few weeks, and she certainly must 
know then.” 

Jennie burst into an immediate fit of 
laughter, in spite of herself. 

** Nothing, only she will like you better. 
She prefers married boarders. I cannot tell 
you why, but it is very, very funny.”’ 

Mr. Lorimer jooked bewildered. 

**And you believed that I was a married 
man, Miss Spencer?” he said, looking down 
into her face with something like reproach 
in his glance, 

Jennie colored violently. 

“Yes, I believed so: why should I not, 
Mr. Lorimer ?’’ said she indifferently. 

But there was something in her manner 
which contradicted the indifference, and he 
took heart. 
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“* Jennie,’”’ said Mrs, Spencer with trouble 
in her countenance two or three weeks 
later, ““I thought you were n’t even going 
to look at our gentleman boarder, and here 
you have been seen walking with him nearly 
every day since he has been here. Aunt 
Maria says so, and really, Jennie, I do not 
like his manner toward you at all. He does 
n’t take his eyes off you at the table, and I 
must say that you seem to be pretty well 
acquainted with him, also. Miss Grant 
asked me if you had ever met before, and 
she looked very queer, I thought.” 

** Miss Grant would do better to attend to 
her own affairs, and Aunt Maria also,” said 
Jennie coolly, ‘*and mother dear, with your 
consent, 1 am engaged to marry Mr. Lori- 
mer.”’ 

Mrs. Spencer came near fainting. 

**Why, he’s a married man already!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘O Jennie, Jennie, what 
are you thinking of?”’ 

**Oh, no indeed, mother! you ’re mistaken, 
He spoke of his mother as Mrs. Lorimer, 
he always does se, because she is not his 
own mother, only his father’s wife, and you 
misunderstood him,”’ 

“Weill, if he’ is n’t married, he is one of 
these flirting city beaux and he does 1:'t 
mean what he says, O dear, dear me! it is 
just as Maria prophesied, after all. What 
can you know about him or his family 
either? and you ’ve only known him a little 
more than two weeks, Oh! what shall I do? 
what will your father say? How he will 
blame me because I insisted on taking sum- 
mer boarders against his advice!’’ 

**Father likes Mr. Lorimer very much, I 
am sure,”’ said Jennie with dignity, ‘and all 
the misgivings I have are because I am not 
good enough for him, He is one of Cousin 
Jack’s friends, and in the letter which I re- 
ceived from bim this morning he speaks of 
him in the highest praise (vut I did not 
need that to convince me that he was every- 
thing that is noble). He says that his fam- 
ily are of the oldest and best in the State. 
Then he has wealth, and we are so poor. 
He has had every possible advantage, fasi- 
ionable society, foreign travel, every means 
of culture, while I am as ignorant a counuy 
girl as ever lived.” 

“ Ignorant!’ exclaimed her mother indig- 
nantly, “ Why, there is n't a girl in the 
country that’s had more advantages. Did 
n't you tend Springvale Academy for three 
years running, and all your aunts and un- 
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cles pestering me about our extravagance in 
keeping you there?” 

A queer little smile passed over Jennie’s 
features, but she said nothing. 

Then Mr. Lurimer came into the room, 
and having overheard something of the con- 
yersation, pleaded his own cause with the 
afflicted lady, and not in vain. 

“What objection have you to me as a 
son-in-law?”’ he asked at length, seeing that 
though she consented and believed him to 
be an honest man, there was something 
which troubled and disturbed her dread- 
fully. ‘*I can see that you are not satisfied 
with me by any means, Mrs. Spencer.” 

‘“*T think it is a great deal too soon,”’ said 
she. ‘‘ Why, Samuel courted me two years 
before he found out that he really liked me 
better than anybody else, and then I was n’t 
ready to say yes when he asked me the first 
time,”’ 

“But there is something else,’’ he per- 
sisted. ‘I am sure of it.” 


Mrs. Spencer colored, hesitated, and 
looked very much disturbed. 

“No,” said she, “I have no objection to 
you, only I would rather Jennie should n’t 
marry & summer boarder, that is all,’’ 

Mr, Lorimer found it impossible to re- 
strain bis laughter, 

“T am delighted to know that you have 
nothing against me individually,’’ said he. 
“TI guess I can bear it since it is only col- 
lectively.”’ 

But in spite of Aunt Maria, who never 
withdrew her objections from the husband 
of her niece, Mrs, Spencer grew very com- 
placent of her son-in-law after a while, and 
used to boast to her neighbors concerning 
Jennie’s fine establishment in the city, Jen- 
nie’s carriage and Jennie’s silver, *‘and 
there never was such a devoted husband as 
hers in the world, though I can’t say I ap- 
proved of the match at first,” she always 
used to invariably add with a little pensive 
smile. 


BUSYBODIES. 


Among the large section of humanity 
whose strongly marked idiosyncrasies and 
oddities distinguish them into distinct 
classes and kinds of people, busybodies hold 
no unimportant place. Busybodies are 
characterized by an almost insatiable appe- 
tite for intermeddling with the affairs of 
other people; by an irresistible impulse to 
thrust, not simply their finger, but their 
whole fist, into everybody else’s pie. They 
are gifted with such vast energies, and such 
wide sympathies, that their own private 
and peculiar concerns by no means afford 
sufficient scope for their exercise, and they 
therefore seek a wider field in managing the 
concerns of their friends, or of the world at 
large. In every undertaking you may have 
in hand, from the cooking of a potato to 
the choice of a vocation for life, they are 
sure to mix themselves up, — advising or 
warning, forwarding or retarding, approv- 
ing or condemning; thrusting themselves 
intu the most prominent position, and in- 
sisting on directing the whole matter. You 
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cannot make a purchase, or get married, or 
send your children to a school, or enter into 
a business, or invest a capital, or build a 
house, or, in short, mind your own business 
in any way, without their interference. 
They know all about it; they know how it 
should be done; they know the best place 
to make your purchase or the best way to 
choose a partner, the merits of a school or a 
business, the worth of an investment, or 
the proper manner in which to set about 
building; and unless you adopt their ad- 
vice, and are willing to act according to 
their directions, you need not hope to suc- 
ceed, If you venture to reject their inter- 
ference, and prefer following your own 
judgment and managing your own business 
yourself, they assume all the airs of injured 
and much-abused individuals, And if your 
undertaking should chance to fail, as the 
best-laid schemes of men often will, :hey 
are the first to triumph in your failure, and 
to reiterate in your ears the hateful croak, 
told you so!” 
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MY MOTHER’S HUSBAND. 


BY CHRISTIAN STANLEY. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Was I asleep or awake? For a few mo- 
ments I could not really come to any dis- 
tinct conclusion on this point. There was 
a fragrance in the air, as of a thousand 
flowers, and a gentle whispering that came 
and went, most like some rushing waterfall, 
heard from a great distance; there was 
moreover a kind of fluttering about me, like 
the alighting of ‘‘an assembly of swiftest 
doves,” and these sensations and similitudes 
seemed to be struggling with a certain hazi- 
ness Of intellectual perception, which I 
strove in vain to overcome. The feeling 
was as of independent impressions, which I 
could not localize. 

How long a time I passed in this indefi- 
nite and indefinable state I cannot say. It 
seemed jong; but at such periods our per- 
ceptions of time are singularly unstable. I 
was restored to my normal condition —and 
the male reader may imagine with what 
thoroughness — by hearing in the very 
sweetest voice to which it had ever been my 
lot to listen the following words: — 

“Oh! please do not wake him yet. I like 
to.look at him; he has a lovely face.” 

And ‘then, of course, I would fain have 
kept my eyes closed; but it was impossible; 


trembling of lids would, I knew, betray me. 
I lifted them therefore, and looked round 
me. 

Easy enough now to account for those in- 
dependent sensations that had been puzzling 
me; but, since the bewilderment of awaking 
was stillon me, I was not quite sure for 2 
moment thatI had not dreamed both the 
sensations and my own responsive move- 
ments. What I saw was something so new, 
so dazzling, so utterly unexpected, as quite 
to take my breath away. 

I endeavor to explain, though any 
one who has tried the feat will agree with 
me when I just mention that there is an ex- 
treme, almost insurmountable difficulty, in 
denuding any object, as it were, of the mul- 
titudinous impressions that time and famil- 
iarity have built up around it, and seeing it 
as we saw it at the first moment, when it 
was endowed with the startling quality of 
novelty. 

To make an effort then to give the first 
simple, instantaneous impressions that 
flowed to me from the beautiful creature, 
girl, woman, angel —the type was so unfa- 
miliar that for the life of me I could not 
have decided which—who stood half in 
sunlight, half in shadow, on the schoolmas 
ter’s small plot of grass that day. 
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Wonder was the dominating impression 
certainly. That any face could be so fair, 
any eyes so bright, that hair could shine in 
this way, —it was like a golden film in the 
sunlight, —that a dress could shimmer and 
tremble, as if it had a life of its own, all 
this was to me a conception new and 
strange. 

And wonder was followed presently by a 
feeling akin to awe; I know what it meant 
now, I did not then, It was the style of 
this beautiful creature that impressed us, 
In her movements, her tone of voice, her 
lofty superiority, she seemed to be like one 
who had come from far off, bringing with 
her echoes of a great unknown world. Yet 
with all this there was a childishness about 
her which was bewitching. In the sparkle 
of her eyes, and the dimples in her cheeks, 
in the flashing hither and thither of that 
cloud-like dress, in sudden laughs, and sigh- 
ing pauses, that seeméd to say her enjoy- 
ment of the sunlight and the air were al- 
most more than her fragile frame could 
bear, she was the young girl. 

And ¢o, before for more than five minutes 
I had listened, perfectly silent myself, to 
the laughing ripple of talk between her and 
a lady by ber side, wonder and awe and un- 
certainty were linked with adiniration and 
sympathy. I was able to listen, — would 
presently be able, it might be, once more to 

find my voice. 

During these first inoments of my aston- 
ishment, I had not noticed Tiny; as gradu- 
ally [ returned to my normal mood, I looked 
round for her. She was laughing as usual, 
a fact which was somewhat annoying to me, 

*So you are awake at last, Archie,’’ she 
said, “I thought you would take Miss 
Beaufort for a dream.”’ 

**You are making him blush, my dear.” 
said the beautiful lady, coming forward, 
while I, remembering that 1 was a gentle- 
man, took off my hat, and apologized, in 
language which I fear was somewhat con- 
fused, for having been found asleep. 

“Oh! you could not know that we were 
coming,’”’ she said, *‘and your being asleep 
was the very thing I wanted. You and the 
little girl made such a pretty picture! It 
was like one of George Sand’s scenes, I 
was hoping to pick up a romance in the 
country, and my housekeeper, such a funny 
old soul she is! told me your strange his- 
tory last night. And, oh! do tell me, are 
you lovers?” 
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It was Tiny’s turn to blush; for my part, 
I must confess there was something unac- 
countably displeasing in the suspicion, and 
the eider lady seeing, I suppose, that we 
were both disturbed, said a few words to 
Miss Beaufort in a low voice. 

She answered aloud, — 

“I am in the country, Madeleine, and 
not in town; I will not be conventional, 
Besides, you know, I intend to be a mother 
to all these people about here, and is it not 
right that I should know their positions one 
toward the other?” These words were said 
with a mixture of dignity and petulance 
that, had we been a little older, would have 
doubtless much amused us; as it was, I 
think our chief feeling was indignation that 
a quiet, insignificant-looking person, with 
white hair, and otherwise not remarkable, 
should venture to interfere with this spark- 
ling creature. 

Meantime she advanced, and, in the kind- 
est way, held out her hand to Tiny. ‘1 
did not intend to hurt your feelings, my 
pretty little rustic,”’ she said; your feelings 
were not hurt? that’s right. There is the 
more chance, then, that you will do what I 
wish.”’ 

**T will do anything you wish,” Tiny an- 
swered with a smile, 

“Anything but one,’ corrected Miss 
Beaufort, looking mischievously toward me, 

“Anything at all,’ said Tiny, whose 
cheeks were once more crimson, Miss 
Beaufort patted her on the cheek with her 
small gloved hand, 

**Come,” she said lightly; “‘I don't in- 
tend to begin by being tyrannical, ‘You 
shall look after your brother as much as 
you like, my pretty child; mend his clothes, 
— oh, yes! I saw you hide the work away — 
keep him out of mischief, everything, only 
I want you to look after me too,” 

She paused; but Tiny'was too much as- 
tonished to answer, and she went on, ad- 
dressing the lady by her side. 

“The little girl would look well dressed 
like Georgette, you know,—ah! how stu- 
pid you are, Madeleine! I wish you would 
not make such eyes, Did n’tI tell you the 


house of Mademoiselle de Cardoviile in the 
* Juif Errant’ was to be the model of mine?” 

**T think you are mistaken, Miss Beau- 
fort,” the lady replied; ‘‘I have no remem- 
brance of such a thing.” 

She pouted, 

“I never met anybody with so poor a 
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memory as yours! Well, please remember 
it for the future; and, by the by, you may 
as well look up the chapters, as I shall want 


your assistance in carrying out my plans,” 
After this little interlude, she looked at 


us thoughtfully for a few moments. 

** You had better come to me tomorrow 
morning,” she said then to Tiny. 

** Ma’am?” 

“Oh! did I not make you understand? 
You are to leave Mrs, Carter’s,—she and I 


have just arranged it,—and come to me. 
Why, if the silly child is not crying! Mad- 
eleine, pray explain it to her. Country 
people are so slow in taking up an idea. I 
suppose the humdrum kind of life they lead 
makes them stupid.” 


Therewith she turned to me, and asked 


me many questions, about our school and 
the people who lived round us. I answered 
to the best.of my ability, but I was curious, 
and through our conversation ran like an 
undercurrent the words that were passing 
between Tiny and Miss Beaufort’s com- 


panion, 

““We have been talking about you, my 
dear child,” she said, *“*both with Mrs. 
Grace and Mrs. Carter. They think your 
taients and appearance are thrown away at 
the farm, and Miss Beaufort proposes to 
take you into her servisze; you must not be 
frightened, for your duties would be very 
light at the Manor House, and your oppor- 
tunities for acquiring useful knowledge 
much increased. Besides, we should not 
think of separating you from your friends.”’ 

Here Tiny smiled through her tears. 

| have been very silly,’’ she said. 


“ And now you are sensible, you see the 
folly of standing in your own light,’’ was 
the reply. 

*“*I was thinking of Mr. and Mrs. Carter,” 
the poor child answered; ‘‘ they are getting 


old, they will miss me so much.” 
“But it is their wish you should go.” 


“Then I must obey them, for they have 
been like a father and a mother to me; but 
I know’’—there was again the sound of 
tears in her voice — ‘‘ that it is only for -my 
sake they wish it.” 

I am inclined to think, that, in the mean 
time, Miss Beaufort had detected the supe- 
rior interest that I was bestowing on this 
arrangement of my playfellow’s lot in life; 
some of my answers, I suppose, were not 


exactly to the point. 
She turned from me abruptly. 


“*Does the little girl understand what we 
want?’ she asked. 

And Tiny came forward, with that pretty 
manner of hers, half modest, balf proud. 


“T hope you will not be vexed with me,” 


she said, “for not understanding you at 
once. Itis very kind of you to wish me to 
live with you, and’? — 

**And —you consent. Come, that is all 
I wanted; your ‘brother’? —she turned her 


attention on me once more—“ we might 
put him into blue and silver, Madeleine, | 
have half a mind to s:art a little body-guard 
of pages: it would be original. They would 
come in handily, too, for our theatricals and 
Jetes. —addressing me again — what 
did you say your name was?”’ 

Archie,” 

“Ah! yes. Archie is intelligent-looking 
and superior. I should put him at their 
head.”’ 

Now I was not a little girl, bound by my 
position to obedience. Moreover the mem- 
ories of my former life still clung about me; 


thus, beautiful as Miss Beaufort was, the 


idea of serving her in a costume of blue and 
silver was instantly and strongly repugnant 
to my imagination. 

At the same time, she took matters with 
so high a hand that it was difficult to find 
words to clothe my refusal. But Tiny, who 
had been observing me, noticed my restive 
movement, and she was never at a loss for 
words. 

“I am afraid Archie could not be a page, 
ma’am,”’ she said, with as much decision as 
if she were actually the arbitress of my lot; 
**he is making himself an artist,’’ she went 


on, “And, oh! perhaps you could do some: 


thing to help us. We want a man whois 
really great, and understands all about 
Painting, to see his pictures.’’ 

She would have said more, but at this 
point Miss Beaufort struck in. She was 


not at all offended, Indeed, that notion 


about the pages seemed to have passed alto- 
gether from her mind. She clapped her 
hands. She was as pleased as a child might 
be at the discovery of some new toy. 

** Maceleine,”’ she cried, ‘‘did I not say 
we were coming into a world of wonders? 
A village Raphael! this is really charming. 
Oh! I shall unearth Genius, 1 shall make 
people live as they never lived before, And 
now I think of it, his face is like Raphael's, 


—that portrait, you know, in the Pitti Gal- 
lery; and did you remark his hands? No, 


=> 
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of course, you never remark anything. I 
did. They are artist’s hands. I shall write 
to my old drawing-master this very day. 
Don't let me forget. He must come down 


and pay us a long visit.” 
She was so delighted, so full of this brill- 


iant discovery, —she ran in so bewildering 
a manner from stage to stage of Tiny’s life 
and mine, joined, in her fertile fancy, with 
her life, and that of the village which, with 
her and us, was to assume hereafter an im- 


portance much greater than it had ever en- 


joyed, or even conceived, —that we felt 
really dazed. In fact, her quiet and sober- 
minded companior felt herself compelled at 
length to interfere. I fancy the remark she 
made, sotto voce, was to the effect that vil- 


lage brains are as easily turned as brains of 
any other sort; aloud she observed that the 
afternoon was waning, and that Miss Beau- 
fort had probably forgotten the fact that she 
had guests arriving from London in the 
evening. 

And then the apparition that had floated 
in upon us floated out, and we were left 


alone with our wonder and admiration, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


But that our experiences of that day had 
been shared, and that people do not gener- 
ally have visions in company, Tiny and I 
might have imagined that we bad dreamed 
them, 

On the following day, however, reality 
came in the shape of a sharp-featured young 
lady from the Manor. She was Miss Beau- 
fort’s Parisian lady’s-maid, and had come to 
take Tiny’s measures, and in a supernatu- 


rally short time my pretty playmate was 
transformed from the little village girl into 
a bright and airy creature, who looked as 
though she had just stepped out of a fairy- 
tale. I wish I could transfer her to paper, 


as she appeared when her quaint costume 
was completed, Not being conversant, 


however, with the mysterious terms ia 
which women’s dress is described, all I can 
venture to say is that it suited her admira- 
bly, that she looked in it as fresh as a rose- 
bud, and as mischievous as a kitten, 

What, from my point of view, seems more 
to the purpose is that she went to the Manor 
House, and several days passed before I 
eit:.er saw her or heard of her. 


I felt unaccountably depressed, as those 
days passed slowly by me. Miss Beaufort’s 
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promises had not much weight with me, 

and the peep the late vision of her had per- 
mitted of the other world so far away, with 
which our day after day of monotonous toil 


seemed to have little in common, made me 


feel more strongly than ever the vanity of 
the wild dreams I cherished of raising my- 
self, by my own talents, to some _ higher 
level, 

The very best of my pictures and sketch- 
es—the same that had often inspired me 


with pride — now, seen through the eyes of 
Miss Beaufort’s drawing-master, looked 


poor and common-place. I was surprised 
to remember my former blind admiration; 
I was tempted two or three times, in dread 
of coming scorn, to consign them all to the 
flames, and, that being done, to deny my 


dreains and relegate myself to obscurity, or, 


perhaps, accept the blue and silver, through 
which I might gain glimpses at least of a 
world to which I could never belong. 
Doubtless (though then I should not have 
so explained the circumstance) my bright 
little companion’s prolonged absence was 


the primary cause of my depression, 


But the famine came to an end at last, 

It was Saturday, I remember. The boys 
had allgone. They had tried, but in vain, 
to persuade me to juin them in foot-ball 
that aftetnoon, I was languid; I wanted 
to dream and rest, So while Mr. Josephs 
and our small servant bustled about inside, 
I sat down in the porch with a book. The 
book — yes, 1 can see it. The words are, 
at this very moment, running their wild 
music through my brain; I smart, as I 
smarted then; I feel stung with a sense of 
life’s inequalities, and the impotence of 


good, I may say, however, that now I am 


not quite so sure as then of my premises; I 
am much more ignorant in my own estima- 
tion, much readier certainly to wait for 
some great revealing. 


It was the “Revolt of Islam.” I had 
read the first and second cantos, I put the 
book down, that I might think. There 


were before me, in a vision confused but 
glowing, the women, beautiful as morning, 
the frail boat, the gorgeous spirit-temple, 
and the two fair children, wandering about 
in a solitude peopled with their grand 


thoughts; and the effect of my pondering 
was to make the world and daily life seem 
prosaic beyond compare, to make me long, 


with youth’s unreason, for the unusual 
lot. 
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Send al] communications for this Depart- 
ment to Epwin R. Briecs, West BETHEL, 
Ozford County, MAINE. 


Answers to May Puzzles. 
74—Petrifaction. 
76—Piumbaginous, 
78—Pilanimetrical, 


"3—Work, rest. 
75—Pachycephala. 
Ti—Politicaster, 
ORTAL 
ON 
E 


XER 
84—P l-edge. 
86—Andover, 87—Cam bridge. 
88—Darimouth. 89—Princeton, 


90.—Double Cross-Word Enigma. 
In climb, but not in leap; 
In guard, but not in keep; 
In rest, but not in sleep; 
In stride, but not in creep; 
In rove, but not in stray; 
In hour, but not in day; 
In grass, but not in hay: 
The whole I’m sure you ’ve often seen 
When reading BALLOU 8 MAGAZINE. 
RUTHVEN. 


91.—Haly Square. 
A fish; a coin; to consume; a boy’s nick- 
name; a letter, Lynx. 
92.— Diamond. 
A letter; to stuff; food; a species of inflo- 
rescence; a badge; to sink; cant; a portion 
of time; a letter. ENGLIsH Boy, 


93.—Rhomboid. 

Across—A card; working instruments; 
dealt out; a fruit; a river. 

Down—in a cavern; a preposition; a cane; 
a workman’s implement; a girl’s name; half; 
an abbreviation for part of the United States; 
in a cavern, Cynit DEANE. 

Curtailments. 
94.—Curtail a fish, and leave capable. 
95.—A coin, and leave a girl’s name, 


96.—To tame, and leave a messenger. 
97.—A stone, and leave a headiand. 
98.—A genus of plants. and leave caution. 
99.—A genus of fishes, and leave chance. 
100.—A fish, and leave a chamber. 
ANSER, 


101.—Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, composed of 32 letters, is an 
old and true saying. 

The 6, 1, 13, 27. 30, is dark. 

The 18, 24, 4, 21, 7, 5, 10, 12, 32, is false, 

The 2, 8. 11, 21, 15, 19, 16, is an allotment, 

The 14, 10. 26, 20, 30, 12, 22, is to revive, 

The 9, 31, 26, is distorted. 

The 29, 7, 28, 5. 80. is entire. 

The 23, 1, 17, 15, 6, 21, 30, 3, 4, 24. 27, is 
imperious, FLo. 


102.—Dropped-Letter Proverb. 
Fanny W. Nott. 


Decapitations, 
108.—Behead a stone, and get slow. 
104.—To hesitate, and get to change, 
Oppirty. 


105.—Enigma. 
The whole, composed of five letters, is to 
speak falsely. 
The 1, 2, is to exist. 
The 3, 4, 5, is to remain. 
Bess Hewitt. 


Answers Next Month, 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of answers, received be- 
fore June 10. we will send **The Mystic 
Knight’? for six months} and, for the best 
baich of original puzzies, a copy of ** Wide 
Awake.” 

Solvers. 


Answers to February puzzles have been 
received from Backwoodsman, W. C. Swett, 
English Boy, Rose Dale, Birdie, May Mason, 
V. V. W., and Ada Mantine. 

Prize -Winners. 

W. C. Swett, Maiden, Mass., for the first 
solutions to Nos, 23 and 24; May Mason, 
Boston, Mass., for the best list of correct 
answers, RUTHVEN. 
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Eiditorial Notes. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THomaAs CARLYLE: Lire, Books, 
AND HIS THEORIES, By Alfred id, Guern- 
sey. Giving some of the choicest extracts 
fron the eminent Englishman’s writings, 
Price 30 cents. Famry TALES: THEIR OR- 
GIN AND MEANING. By Jobn Thackray 
Bunce. An interesting account of the ori- 
gin of many of our most pleasant fairy sto- 
ries. Price 25 cents, Tue DISTURBING 
ELEMENT. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Price 
80 cents. A novel, and an interesting one 
for a cheap price, All of the above are pub- 
lished by D, Appleton & Co., New ork, 
and the books are classed with Appletonus 
New Handy -Volume Series, 

STUDIES IN THE MODEL PRAYER. By 
George D. Boardman, D. D., author of ** The 


Creative Week,” Published by D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. A book which a clergy- 
man might use to great advantage, as it 
contains some important hints for effectual 
prayer, 

Tue Enerisu REFORMATION: How it 
caine about, and why we should uphold it. 
By Cunningham Geikie, D, D, Published 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York. This is , 
a thick volume of 512 pages, and gives the 
most minute and trustworthy account of 
the great Reformation which finally result- 
ed in the turning of Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land from Catholic to Protestant ways, and 
the consequent turning of Great Britain 
with him, The various details by which 
this was accomplished are vividly related. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. H., Jn. — The article is too heavy for 
our pages. We returned it, as requested, 

H. E. P. — We do not pay for poetry, and 
we thought you understood it. e cannot 
use one-half that is sent to us, 

M. J. S. — Much better, but still not quite 
perfect. We can see an improvement over 
the first article. Keep on trying. 

L. W. C.— Always send a stamp to an 
editor if you want your letter answered, 
You will now understand why we did not 


may to you. 

. H.—We returned your manuscript 
because the subject was tov heavy for BAL- 
Lou's. It is better suited for some of the 
high-priced serials, 

S. L. — We would accept most cheer- 
fully if we could find room for your manu- 
script, but we cannot. It is well written 
and interesting, but we have more than we 
can use for months to come, 

Miss E.— We do not remember to have 
seen the poem called ** The Artist’s Dream.” 
In Boston, the artists dream bow they can 
pay their rents, and sell their pictures; and 
very troublesome dreams they sometimes 


are, 

Jang S.— Certainly: marry him, by all 
means, The man who tells you that you 
are a ** blamed little fool’’ can:.ot fail to be 
frank and outspoken after he bas married 
as pee a little girl as you represent yourself 


wo 
L. S.— We regret that ive poem was 


not longer, There were only thirteen pages 
of foolscap, five verses to a page, and we 
don’t like to print such short poems, 

tides thirteen is an unlucky number. The 


people want something they can be inter- 
ested in, 

B. F. C. — You understood correctly. You 
will receive BALLOv’S for a year, in addition 
to what we sent you. The UNION we were 
compelled to suspend until the madness for 
sensational literature shall be passed. We 
returned the money you sent for that publi- 
cation. We hope to revive the UNION at 
some future time, 

H. A. 8. — We return your “poem,” as 
you wished in case we could not use it, 
The first verse does not strike us favorably. 
Here it is:— 

** Little bird with yellow wings, 
Sitting on your slender perch, 
Don’t you feel a little twinge 
When thy mate leaves thee in the lurch?” 
O gracious! we wonder what Byron would 
have said to that. 


DeciineD.— “A Night Adventure;’ 
Ode to Spring;’ How Beezer made 
a Fortune painting Plates;’’ ** A’ Farmer’s 
Slave;” “‘Give me lots of Kisses ”’ (not if 
we know ourself); ** When I am Married;’ 
**I speak the Truth” (glad to hear it, — al- 
ways do so, and you will be happy); ‘* May,” 
by Ella, who says, — 

“ And never will lips again 
Be pressed thine, — 
which is her own fault, as we are as willing 
now as ever to do all the pressing needed by 
such a nice little girl; “Our Baby” (we 
should have preferred the lady to head her 
verses ** My Baby,” for various reasons, one 
to keep peace in the household, — she must 
be more careful next time), 


| 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


MurReEy’s LINIMENT FOR THE FACE 
AFTER SHAVING, — Qne ounce of lime-wa- 
ter, one ounce of sweet oil, one drop of oil 
of rose; shake well before using; apply with 
forefinger. 


Dry BucKkwHEAT Four, if repeatedly 
applied, will entirely remove the worst 
grease-spots on carpets or any other woollen 
cloth, and will answer as well as French 
chalk for grease-spots on silk. 


Sprvacu, Frencu Fasuion. — Cook the 
spinach in the ordinary way, strain it per- 
fectiy dry, chop it up very finely; put it in- 
to a saucepan with a good piece of butter, 
enough whive sugar to sweeten, and a little 
cream or milk; stir well on the fire until it 
boils, and serve as a separate course. 


VEGETABLE Soup.—One and a half 
pounds of beef to three quarts and a pint of 
water, one-half cup of rice or barley, season 
with salt and pepper; put in a pot and boil 
steady for two hours; then add parsley, one 
onion, two potatoes, one carrot, and tomato 
if you have it; if the water boils down you 
can add more hot water. 


APPLES IN JELLY.— Pare and core 
small-sized apples: without cutting open; 
then put them, with some lemons, in water 
to cover, let boil slowly until tender, and 
take ont carefully without breaking. Makea 
sirup of half a pound white sugar to one 
pound of apples, cut lemons in slices, and put 
them and the apples into sirup; boil very 
slowly until the apples are clear, take them 
out in a deep glass dish; put to the sirup one 
ounce of isinglass dissolved, let it boil u 
lay a slice of lemon on each apple, an 
strain the sirup over them, 


Stewed wits Rice. — Truss the 
fowl for boiling, aud stew it in about a 
quart of mutton broth seasoned with a little 
pepper, salt, and half a blade of mace, for 
an hour and a half, skimming it often, 
About half an hour before the fowl is 
ready to serve add a large cupful of rice, 
and when tender strain the broth from it, 
and piace the rice on a sieve to dry and 
swell before the fire, keeping the fowl hot; 
then place it in the centre of a hot dish, 
with the rice arranged in rather a high bor- 
der around it. Serve with parsley and but- 
ter sauce in a tureen, 


Lams CHoPps ALA VILLEROI. Re:nove 
the spine, flatten and pare nicely eight large 
fat-covered lamb chops, season with salt 
and pepper, and put into a sautoir with four 


. 


ounces of melted butter; fry slightly brown 
on both sides, drain and press between two 
tin sheets with a weight on top; immerse in 
a lukewarm and pretty consistent be 

or allemande sauce, arrange on a dish and 
cool thoroughly; then roll in pulverized 
crackers, dip in beaten eggs and roll again 
in fresh crumbs; smooth nicely and fry of a 
nice color; dish-up in a circle, fill the centre 
with fried parsley, put in small paper ruffles 
on the rib bones, and serve, 


ORANGE JELLY. — Put the rind of two 
deep-colored oranges, the peel of two lemons, 
two ounces of isingiass, and a large arg de 
sugar into a quart of water; let them boil 
until the isinglass is well dissolved, then 
strain them through a silk sieve, and add 
the juice of ten oranges and two lemons; 
when mixed, strain through a napkin, put 
it in moulds, and set them in ice, or ina 
cld place. Oranges may also be iced in 
quariers and look very well. Cut a hole 


about the size of a shilling with a sharp 
knife in the top of, the orange, take out the 
without bre 


ing the peel, and use the 

uice for the jelly; put the peels in water to 
make them firm, then drain them, fill them 
with jelly, and set them in some ice; when 
you send them to table, eut them in quar- 
ters. They make a pretty dish, or look well 
in a basket, 


PiumM-CAKE WITHOUT — A pound 
of flour, half pound of currants, half pound 
of sultana raisins, a breakfast-cupful of 
soft sugar, a teaspoonful of ground gin- 
ger, a teaspoonful of mixed spice, a large 
teaspoonful of egg powder, one ounce of 
candied peel cut thin, quarter pound of but- 
ter, a tumblerful of buttermilk (sour milk 
will do), one large teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda, Melt the butter in a good-sized 
saucepan, mix the egg powder and the spice 
well into the 1 flour, then add the fruit 
and sugar; put the soda into a teacup, and, 
when the but:er is melted, put the tumbler 
of buttermilk into it, fill up the teacup 
with boiling water, and quickly add it to 
the butter and buttermilk. Stir for a min- 
ute off the fire, when it will effervesce in 
the pan, and at once pour it upon the flour, 
and so forth, in the basin. Mix well, and 
without delay pour it into a mould lined 
with buttered paper, and bake for an hour 
and a half, or rather longer. The mixture 
should be of the consistency of a milky 
bread-pudding. Do not fill the mould, as 
the cake rises considerably. A large cake 
(double the above quantities), if properly 
mixed and baked, will keep moist and good 
for a fortnight. Pure Australian marrow 
is quite as good as butter, 
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"perature, 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


EquaBLe Cumater.—A study of An- 
tarcuic climates by Dr. Hann, the Austrian 
meteorologist, reveals the interesting fact 
that on Kerguelen Isiand — the Land of Des- 
olation—in the South Ocean, the annual 
variation of the temperature is only four 
and seven-tenths degrees Fahrenheit. This 
is the least yearly range of temperature as 
yet known on the surface of the globe. 
The Island of St. Paul, however, about ten 
degrees of Jatitude farther north, also enjoys 
a very equable climate, the annual varia- 
tion there being only seven degrees of tem- 


FortuNe’s — During the 
troubles in the reign of Charles I. a country 
girl came to London in search of a place as 
aservant-maid; but, not succeeding, she 
hired herseif to earry out beer from a brew- 
hcuse, and was one of those called tub-wo- 
men. The brewer, observing a good-looking 
girl in this low pursuit, took her into his 
family as a servant, and after a short time 
married her; but he died while she was yet 
a young woman, and left her the bulk of his 
fortune. The business of the brewery was 
dropped, and to the young woman was rec- 
omme: ded Mr. Hyde, as askillful lawyer, to 
arrange her husband’s affairs. Hyde, who 
was afterward the great Ear) of Ciarendon, 
finding the widow’s fortune very considera- 
bie, married her. Of this marriage there 
was no other issue than a daughter, who 
was afterward the wife of James II., and 
a of Mary and Anne, Queens of Eng- 
and, 


History or DANncinG. — Dancing is very 
nearly as old as the world. The Hebrews 
dance. when they emerged from the Red 
Sea, and about the Golden Calf, which was 
not their maiden effort. David danced be- 
fore the Ark, Socrates learned dancing 
from Aspasia, The soldiers of Crete and 
of Sparta went dancing into assault, and so 
forth. But we leave this point of animated 
arch@ology to be resolved by others, Dan- 
cing probably originated in certain gestures 
Which indicated contentment, pain, joy, — 
just as music was born of certain analagous 
sounds, Plato, Socrates, Lycurgus, and 
others held dancing in great veneration, 
We are further informed that in old Chinese 
books dancing and music are described as 
the two most important departments of pub- 
lic affairs. Under the Romans, however, 
dancing had degenerated; and we are re- 
minded that Cicero addressed a grave re- 
proach to the Consul Gabinus for having 
sported a “light fantastic toe.’”? Then 
did not Salius reproach Sempionia, a Ro- 
Man lady, because she danced tvo well for 
an honest woman? 


Wuere Grnivus Frinps INSPIRATrON. — 
It. is told of Mis. Siddons that one day, as 
she was passing in her carriage through St. 
Giles’s, she saw two Irish vixens indulging 
in a struggle that was a tnore common sight 
in the great actress’s time than our own, 
The tragedienne crdered her coachman to 
stop, much to the amazement of the lady 
who was her companion on the occasion. 
The performers of the grand combat con- 
tinued the conflict without taking heed 
of who or who was not looking on 
at their exertions. At last, equally maul- 
ed, very much disfigured, and exceed- 
ingly out of breath, the Milesian vi- 
ragoes had to leave off from positive ex- 
haustion. Upon this, the maleodie Sarah 
directed her servant to drive on. ‘* You 
are astonished,” she said to her friend, *‘ at 
my stopping to witness a vulgar street brawl. 
I have never been satisfied that I had exact- 
ly caught the true facial emotion for Lady 
Macbeth, when she talks of dashing out the 
brains of her babe. Now one of those wo- 
men, in threatening the other, struck me as 
having exactly the expression required; 
and | am determined to try it tonight, as Ll 
have to play the character.” She did, and 
the effect was electric. 


Tne AND Usk oF THE Motto, 
PLuripus Unum.” — E Pluribus Unum 
first appeared on copper coin, struck at New- 
burg, N.Y., where there was a private mint. 
The pieces st ruck are dated 1786. In 1787 the 
motto appeared on several types of the New- 
Jersey coppers, also on a very curious gold 
doubloon, or sixteen-dollar piece, coined by 
a goldsmith named Brasher. It was there 
put * Unum E Pluribus.” Only four of 
these pieces are known to be extant, and 
they are very valuable. One of them in 
possession of the mint is supposed to be 
worth over $2,000. When Kentucky was 
admitted, in 1791, it is said copper coins 
were struck, with 2H Pluribus Unum. 
They were made in England. The act of 
Congress of 1792, authorizing the establish- 
ment of a mint, and the coinage of gold, sil- 
ver and copper, did not _—— this motto, 
nor was it ever legalized. It was placed on 
gold coins in 1796, and on silver coins in 1798. 
it was constantly used thereafter until 1836, 
when it was withdrawn from the quarter- 
dollar of new device. In 1834 it was drop- 
ped from gold coins to mark the change in 
the standard fineness of the coin. in 1837 
it was dropped from the silver coin, mark- 
ing the era of the revised Mint Code. It 
has been thought proper to restore it re- 
cently to our new silver dollar, without any 
sanction of law, although the expression is 
one very proper for our coin, 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


Two women caught sight of each other in 
one of our dry-goods stores the other day, 
and rushing forward simultaneously with 
outspread arms, nearly disiocated one an- 
other’s noses in trying to find each other’s 
mouths, 

“Why, la! bless you. Mies Hixley, I’m 
80 glad to see you,”’ said one, with a quick, 
nervous voice, as she fell back a little after 
the scrimmage, and furled her feathers into 
a look of satisfied joy, warm enough to soft- 
en ice, ** You’re looking so splendidiy 
wel], too; it’s a wonder 1 knew you, I 
would n’t though. I don't think, if you had 
n’t smiled first. But, dear me, what a dread- 
ful long time it’s been since I saw you, — it 
seems an age, You live in Middletown yet, 
I suppose?” 

“Oh, mercy. no,—we left there three 
months ago and moved to Hamilton.” 

* You don’t say?” 

“Yes—but you? I was remarking to 
Hix the other day that 1’d lost all track of 
you.” 

* We're in Lawrenceburg now, and I do 
80 wish you could come and sec us. 
got so much to tell you. You would n’t be- 
lieve how times have changed with us, Got 
a nice home now, and everything nice — 
three bedrooms up-staire, large hall, elegant 
parlor, lovely sitting-room, splendid diming- 
room, pantry and kitchen, big yard and gar- 
den and the sweetest lot of plants you ever 
saw. And what d’ye think? Alex. has 
really got t» like flowers — anyhow he don’t 
upset em any more and grow! all the time 
about their always being in the way.” 

* But Louise?” 

* What! had n’t you heard it? We sent 
you & paper with the notice. Why, she’s 
been married six months, neaily.”* 

* You don’t tell me! But how did she 


**Splendid! A widower with a farm and 
three children, and a church member too, 
He’s not so much for looks, but he’s an aw- 
ful good man, and stands high in the neigh- 
borhood, She could n’t’a’ done better.” 

* That is nice; but is he good to her?” 

*Oh, yes, —too good, I tell him some- 
times, But they do get along just the nicest 
kind,—as happy as larks all thetime. It 
almost brings the tears to hear her call him 
an old fool and a bald-headed idiot as soon 
as he steps into the house, She always was 
80 lively, you know.” 

“What? Do they quarrel a’ready?” in- 
quired the Middletown lady, with a pained 
look of anxiety, 

* Why, no,—certainly not, never, — you 
couid hire ’em too,”’ 

* But you said she called him horrid 
names, and threw up his looks.”’ 


“Oh, yes, of course, and she may even 
spank the children right before his eyes, and 
tell him they are a pack of good-for-nothing 
thick-headed little beggars; but then it's 
only her way, you know, and she don’t mean 
anything by it, of course. It’s only a way 
she has of being cheerful and keeping things 
*livened up around the house. I tell you 
Louise a’n’t going to let the dust settle 
around ber much, no matter where she is,” 


It was a fearfully battered-up citizeness 
that walked into police headquarters the 
other day, and demanded a warrant. 

**Oertainiy,”’ said the P, A., picking upa 
blank. ‘ What is the scoundrel’s name, 
madam?” 

“Tt wasn’t a man. It was thai ugly, 
spiteful huzzy, Mrs. McGuffy. 1°) have 
her heart's blood!” 

“*You <on’t mean to say that it wasa 
woman who battered you up in that fearful 
manner ?”’ 

“Til tell you all about it. You see the 
disgusting creature lives next to me.” 

** Yes, madam.” 

* And this morning I was just polishing 
up our cake basket, —real silver, your hon- 
or, — when what should I see going past the 
window but Mrs, McGuffey, starting out for 
a walk in a sealskin sack!” 

* Yes, madame, but’? — 

“The idea of herin a sealskin sack when 
she can hardly pay her rent! 1 just ran to 
the window to see if it was a sealskinor 
not, and I leaned out to look” — 

**T insist, my good woman,” — 

* And I leaned, — and I leaned, — and the 
first thing 1 knew I fell clean out on my 
head,”’ 

“And that’s what injured you in this 
manner?”’ 

** Exactly, sir. Now I want to get her ar- 
rested and sent to jail for ten years, if you 
can fix it that way. Sealskin sack, indeed!” 

But the official heartlessly refused to in- 
terfere, and the female wreck walked off, 
consoling herself with the reflection that it 
Was wash-day, and that, at all events, she 
could cut all the clothes-line tied to her 
back fence, and let down the McGuffey lin- 
en into the dirt. 


Derrick Dod tells the following good sto- 


It was a sad-looking tramp, with a pained 
expression of face, that entered a Sutter- 
street bar-room the other day holding in his 
hand a small, battered red canister, 

at this,’ he said sorrowlly. “I 
went into a gunshop, and begged for some 
thing to eat, and the man handed me this 
can of powder, Ile said I could go shoot 
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Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


ing. A starving man go shooting! Just 
think of 

** Well, mizzle!’’ retorted the barkeeper, 
who had just set up four fancy drinks for a 
row of customers, 

“I pledge you my word,” said the va- 
grant, holding the can within an Inch of the 
open stove, “I’m so miserable I’ve almost 
a mind to blow myself up.” 

**Dare you to do it,”’ said one of the by- 
standers, winking at the crowd, 

The wrecked party gave a sad, lingering 
look at the poured-out liquor, as that he 
might ne’er behold again, and tossed in the 
can, 

The yell that the whole crowd gave, as 
they sta:ted for the other side of the street, 
was heard on Telegraph Hill. When they 
filed in, about ten minutes after the empty 
can did not explode, there were four empty 
glasses on the counter, the lunch table was 
an empty mockery, and the till looked like 
a savings bank on the day after a really 
large deposit, 


“Now, you just skip out!’ said a burly 
deck-hand in the ladies’ cabin of a Fulton 
ferry-voat, as he caught a thinly elad, shiv- 
ering, bare-footed boy by the ear, and 
marched him toward the door, “Get out 
on the deck, —lively now!’ 

The little fellow had been asking for cents, 
and the man had caught him at it. 

**Oh, please, don’t,’”’ screamed the child 


as the twisted his ear. go 
—I will!’ 
A fashionably dressed woman ste for- 


ward, and her silks rustled and 
flashed fire as she said, — 

“What has he done? Why do you treat 
the child so harshly?” 

**He’s a young beggar, mum; and the 
rules doesn’t allow beggars in the boats, 
mum.” 

Let him stay in here,” saidshe, “It’s 
cold outside. He is barefooted, and so 
young too,— why, he can’t be more than 
five or six years old!’ 

** He can stay here if he behaves himself, 
He mustn’t beg: it’s agin the rules, 
mum.,”’ 

And the big man let go the little one’s 
ear, and stood watching him. 

“Poor little fellow,’’ mused the lady, 
scanning the boy’s pale, pinched face close- 
ly, ‘you look tired and hungry, I’ve a 
mind to give you something.” 

“It’s for rum if you give him a cent, 
mum; his foiks will take it all away from 
him before his foot’s ashore three minutes,”’ 
declared the deck-hand, 

But the kind lady handed the shivering 
child one of Uncle Sam’s crisp fifiy-cent 
promises Lo pay hereafter, saying, — 

“ He certainly needs shoes and something 
to eat,” 

“* Mistaken charity,”’ persisted the valiant 
employe. ‘*Weknow ’em all,—he’ll get 
no good of the money.” 

‘“* He’s welcome to the little I gave him,’’ 
she answered, and, noticing that the passen- 
gers were regarding her with interest, she 


er eyes 


added, ‘‘And I beljevé that every person 
in this cabin believes I am right, and that 
most of them are willing to give the poor 
child a peuny or two,” 

The passengers did agree with her, and 
they began dropping money into the little 
fellow’s hat until the episode proved his 
gold-mine. 

The boat touched the pier. The boy 
skipped on shore and across the street to 
Fulton Market. The reporter foliowed him 
round into Beekman Street, and saw him 
wait at the corner; two minutes later he saw 
the well-dressed lady approach from the 
other side of the market, saw the boy empty 
the money into her gloved palm, and, pass- 
ing the pair, heard her say cheerfully, — 

** Weill, Dick, I guess we’ll try the Roose- 
velt-Street boat now.”’ 


*You’ve lost a dog, have you? Well, 
walk right over to that pen in the corner; 
there you will see the host of lost children, 
and possibly the prodigal may be found.” 

The German went over as directed, and 
afterearefully scanning the caged curs, re- 
turned and stated that he was not there. 

* No, sir, hedond vas dhere; I did n’t tink 
he vas dhere; of he vas here, by dis time he 
vood hafe had more asa dozen fights mit 
efery dog as vas dhere. You might tooka 
dog up some odder time, doe, und I dond 
vould like to hafe him kilt; so if you vould 
let me know ’bout dot I vould come and got 
him, I’ll tole you vot kind of a dog dot 
vas; he vas ashe dog, und he looks like — 
he looks like —vell, he dond look like not- 
ings; he vas a leetie dog; he vas kind of a 
brindle mit one half of his back down vas a 
black shtripe, und he vas brown mit his 
eyebrows over; he always runs vhen he 
valks, und vehn he meet mit anodder dog 
dhere’s bound to be some onpleasan tuess 
before as dhey got acquainted,’ 


A Northern minister was introduced toa 
colored minister, and inquired after his 
work, 

"3 preaches, sah, on Col. Gordon’s plant- 
ation.”’ 

‘“*How many colored people have you 
there 

P S Weil, sah, about a hundred and seventy- 
ve,”’ 

“And how many have you in your 
chureh?”’ 

* Dat ’pends, sah, altogedder on de time ob 
de year. In’vival time dey’s all members, 
In de back-slidin’ time dere’s nobody mem- 
bers but Uncle Biliy and ole Aunt Katy,” 


**Poor Herbert, How I wish you did not 
have to slave soat that borribie store from 
morning till night?’ said his wife, as, with 
a fond caress, she seated herself on her hus- 
band’s knee, and gently stroked the auburn 
locks from his sloping brow. And the 
grave, stern man of business understood her 
at once, and answered, — 

“Well, Susie, what is it, —a bonnet, or 
what? Go light on me, for money is scarcer 
ever.” 
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